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TO THE 


RIGHT Hono UR AB LE 


Lord DARTMOUTH. 1 


My Lor d, 9 1 
T is now near Two Years, fince I was. 
deſired to employ ſome of my lei- 
ſure Hours in conſidering this: Book, and 
putting it into a Condition of becoming 
ſomewhat more uſeful and acceptable, 
than (it may without any ſuſpicion of 
Vanity be faid) the former Tranflation 
could pretend to be. A little Time 
ſpent in the Peruſal ſatisfy d me, that 
there was Matter in it not unworthy my 
Pains, and ſuch as it was great Pity Men 
ſhould want the Knowledge of, who 
underſtand not the Original. And as 
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unreaſonable did it ſeem, that others 
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{ſhould be diſcouraged from enquiring 
into this Author, by the Misfortunes 
which naturally attend even the beſt Un- 
dertakings of this Nature, when Time, 
and Improvements of Language have 
given another Turn to Writing, and crea- 
ted a Diſreliſh for every thing, which 
is not ſuitable to the Genius of the pre- 
JC CE VR) 1 


899 


The greateſt Difficulty which lay up- 

on me, was that of finding Opportuni- 
ties, in the. midſt of thoſe more impor- 
tant Cares of my Profeſſion, 'which nei- 
ther This, nor any other Attempt or 
Conſideration, however commendable or 
beneficial in it ſelf, muſt prevail with 
me to neglect. But here I found even 
my Duty aſſiſting; for That requiring 
part of my Attendance in a Place of 
char more Retirement and Eaſe 
than where Your Lordſhip's Father was 
pleaſed to fix me, I made uſe; of thoſe} 
Advantages to this purpoſe, and finiſhed! 
much che greateſt part of the following 
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ers Book, in a way of Diverſion, as it were, 
and unbending from ſeverer Studies, and 
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2 more Laborious Station. 


he particular Liberty taken by this 
Author, is a Qualification, which the pre- 
ſent Generation, at leaſt in our Parts of 
the World, will certainly be fond of. But 
it happened to have the ſame Effect upon 
Him ſometimes, which we are not much 
to wonder if we find very frequent in 
>- | thoſe of leſs Judgment; and that is, 
i. over- ſtraining Points of Diſpute, by af- 
fecting to ſay all, which either the Caſe 
will bear, or which any other Perſon 
hath ſaid before. This gave Occaſion 
zr for my interpoſing ſometimes with an 
h Advertiſement ; and that I hope in ſuch 
2 manner, as may not have injur'd the 
Author, while it deſigns the Benefit and 
Security of my Reader. One thing on- 
ly I cannot forbear adding upon this 
Occaſion, that in the midſt of all his 
Free- Thinking, he conſtantly expreſſes a 
due and abſolute Deference for Reve- 

lation and Divine Truths. And This 
9. A 4 indeed 
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Te Epiſtle carry. "I 
indeed was by no means the Effect of | JC 


his Profeſſion, but of his Judgment; 
for Your Lordſhip is too diſcerning, not 
to know, that, as a little and ſuperfi- 
cial Knowledge in Phyſick makes Men 


Quacks, ſo it is not Fre Abundance, but 


the Defect of Reaſon and good Senſe, 
which 'makes them Infidels and Scepricks 
in Religion. 


How little the Sieur de Charron ſuffer'd 
his Thoughts to be under the Bondage 
of any private Reſpects, will be ſuffici- 
ently evident to any conſidering Reader, 
from ſundry Inftances. Particularly from 
what he hath deliver'd upon the - 
of Government, in his Third | Bock : 
which, tho ſome Moor Points may 15 
a little uncouth to Us of this Nation, 
yet if we reflect upon the Conſtitution, 
under which he livd , we ſhall rather 


have occaſion to wonder at his admitting 3 
ſo few relerv'd Cafes, than mentioning * 
ſo many. Beſides, that _ thoſe men- 


tion d would be of no al y ill Con- f 
'd to thoſe | 
Condi- 


ſequence, if always con 
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f The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
of Conditions, and Occaſions, which He 
hath temper d and reftrain'd them with. 
2: But, paſſing from the Myſteries of State, 
and preſſing unuſual Emergencies, to the 
n Ordinary Meaſures of a Publick Admi- 
it niſtration, there is ſomewhat of an Air fo 
„ full of Ingenuity, and ſuch regard had to 
S the Great Ends for which Government 
was inſtituted, as a very gentle Appli- 
cation would think an Encomium upon 
the Engliſh Conſtitution, and a fort of 
e 2 Prophetick Satyr upon the late Oppreſ- 
- © ſions of a People to whom he ſtood 
nearly related. Fr 


Upon the whole Matter (My Lord) 1 

have Reaſon to hope, This may prove 
not only a Book of Good Entertainment, 
but Great Benefit, to Perſons who have 
the Capacity, and will give themſelves 
the Pains, to conſider it. Were it not ſo, 
I ſhould not have thought it worth my 
Trouble; and ſhould yet much leſs have 
preſumed to make an Offer of it to Vour 
Lordſhip. I can with good Confidence 
ſay, that no Man is better qualified to 


be 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
be a Maſter of the Subject it treats of | 


The particular and intimate Knowledge 
of Your Abilities, which my being Ho- 
nourd with the Care of Your 1 q 


ſhip at the Univerſity gave me, would 
bear me out in delivering more upon 
this Occaſion , than Your Modeſty will 


permit. And indeed the a Opi- | 1 


nion of all that have the Honour of 


Your Lordſhip's Acquaintance , ſaves 1 


You that Decency, and hath prevented | 
me in this Point. The Manly Senſe, ' 


and Wonderful Penetration, — 25 ap- 
pear d very early in You, have given 1 


me many pleaſing Reflections ; and I 


am ſure are Foundation ſufficient 4 | 
making Your Lordſhip a Greater Or- 


nament and Honour to Vour Family, 
than even that Nen which You 
vs by Deſcent. | 


But J muſt beg leave ( My $5515 
to put you in mind, that beſides. Your 
Ovn, Your Lordſhip hath a mighty Stock 
of Honour and Efteem to ſer out upon, 

deriv'd from the Memory of a Want 
hom 
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whom ; Few, it Any * of his Condition, 


f are more univerſally loved and admir d. 
II ſay, loved, My Lord, for This, as a 


more rare, ſo is it a more valuable Tri- 
bute, than that of Honour, to Perſons of 
Quality, and in Great Offices. For where 


ſo much is paid to the Station, we can 


make very little Judgment, what is fin- 


1 cere, and what is the Effect of Forma- 


liry, or Fear, or Intereſt. But in His 


, Lordſhip's Caſe there was ſomething ſo 
2 Diſtinguiſhing, in all the Reſpects paid 


to Him, as plainly. ſhew'd a particu- 


lar Regard to his Perſon, and that the 


outward Teſtimonies were not Things of 
Courſe, bur that he had cngag'd the very 
Hearts of Thoſe who paid them. 


I ͤ will not ſo far ſeem to diſtruſt 
Your Lordſhip's Acceptance of this Ad- 
dreſs, as to make the leaſt Apology 


for it. You will interpret it, I doubt 


not, as a Teſtimony of the Honour 
I have for You, and a Deſire to pub- 
liſh my having it, to the World: 


And Your Lordſhip will do me the 


Juſtice 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Juſtice too to believe, that were it in my 
Power to give any other Evidence of 

This, than ſuch an open Declaration ; 
nothing ſhould be wanting on my Part, 

which might prove the Sincerity of thoſe 
Profeſſions I am Proud to make, of 
king, . 
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Now every One at the very 150 ba un- 
derſtands by Wiſdom ſome particular and un- 
common Accgmp pliſhment , whereby 4 Man is di- 
Stinguiſhd and ſet hate the Vulgar, by a_grea- 


ter Ability \ and more maſterly Readineſs, whe- / 


ther in Good or Evil. For tho there le not 


the Joe. Propriety . indeed in the Expreſſion, 
a when 
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when converted to the worſe Senſe; yet it i 
wſed either way, and the Scripture it ſelf — 
mention of ſome Perſons Wiſe to do Evil. 
I bus then it does not by any means import 4 
really Good and Commendable Quality of mY 
Mind, but in general any ſort of | 1 
or Skit, exquifite in the Degree, be the Ob. 
ject and Employment of it what it will. In 
this Senſe a Tyrant , or a Pyrate, or a Robber 
may have this J. ile apply d to 'bim ; no leſs : 
than a King, or a Pilot, or a Captain; becauſe? 
all we intend by it is only Prudence , and Con- ] 
duct, and a perfect underſtanding in the Bu E 
hneſe of his: Profeſſi on. Hence it comes to paſs,þ 
"that Folly is oppoſed to Wiſdom, not only as it 
denotes Extravagance and Vice, but in general 
*any fort of.. Indiſcretion, or meanneſs of Attain-\ 
ments. For Wiſdom gives us an Idea of ſome- 
thing extraordinary and lofty in its kind; a 
the contrary does of ſomewhat little, and low k 
and ſhort of the common Pitch, T. ake Wiſdonl 
in 4 Good or a Bad Senſe, Two Things are 
maniſe ftly included in it; Firſt, A Sufficiency® 
/ Mind, which implies its being furniſhed with 
all things neceſſary for its purpoſe ; Aud, Se. 
condly, The Excellency or more than, common 
Meaſure of that Proviſion ; for to give a. Man 
right to this Denomination, it is no leſs ne- 
ceſſary that le ſhould enjoy. theſe Bualities in| 
a great and eminent. degree. Thus you ſee the 
largeſt and moſt vulgar Notion. of Wiſdom , ac- 
cording to which Men commonly tell Jol; that 
Wiſe Men are very ſearce ; that they who are 
ſuch, have a Right fo diref and 71 ſde over: 
| Jay : 
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Others; and, in Matters of difficulty, to be con- 
= /ulted like ſo many Oracles ; from whence it is 
very frequently ſaid, that Men take the Fudg- 
* 4 ment of the Wiſe, and let better Heads deter- 
mine for them. But now, if we come to define 
= the thing more nicely, and fix a right Notion 
ef it, we ſhall not find ſo general an Agreement. 
For Wiſdom means one thing with the genera- 
lity of the World, another among Philoſophers, 
aud ſomewhat different from both, in the Ac- 
= ceptation and Treatiſes of Divines. Theſe Three 
are the ſeveral Stages and Claſſes of Men, under 
= which all the World is comprehended. The Two 
= laſt have the Advantage, and lend Men by Rules 
and Precepts, and a ſirifler Conſideration of 
= Zhings : The Firſt looks upon Things but very 
= lightly, and takeeup with very looſe and imperfett 
Notions of them, AA (LW 

= Now it may very truly be ſaid, that there are 
= Three ſorts of Wiſdom, Divine, Humane, and 
Morlaly; theſe relate and bear proportion to God, 
= to Nature in its primitive Purity and Perfection; 
and to Nature lapſed and depravd. Concern- 
ing each of theſe ſorts, the Three Orders of Men 
Lit now inſtanc d in deliver themſelves, each ac- 
cording to their Condition and Capacity. But 
more properly and peculiarly thus; The Vulgar 
are moſt Skilled and converſant in the Worldly, 


ne- 

in the Philoſophers about the Humane, and the Di- 
the vines about the Divine Wiſdom, as their particu- 
ac- lar Buſineſs and Study. SL: 
hat The Loweſt of theſe is Worldly Wiſdom , and 
are this varies according to the great Ends which 


it propoſes to it ſelf, Riches, Pleaſure, or Ho- 
oO a 2 nour - 


- 


1 


nour. With regard to theſe it degenerates into 
Avarice, Luxury, or Ambition; according to 
1 Jokn St. John's Diviſion of it, All that is in the 
World is the Luſt of the Fleſh, the Luſt of 
the Eyes, and the Pride of Lite. From whence | 
Jam. iii. Sf. James hath given it thoſe ſcandalous Cha- 
bo ratters of Earthly, Senſual, Deviliſh. Now The 
is what both Philoſophy and Divinity take up- 
on them to reprove, and endeavour to ſuppreſs | 
and reſorm. They pronounce it to be no better 
than Folly aud Madneſs, and ſo accounted in the 
fight of God. And accordingly yiu will fu o 
mention made of This ia the following. Treatiſe 
of Witdom, except it be, to diſallow, and to con- 
demn it. s bus”, 110550077 bm 
The Divine, and Higheſt of theſe Three: ſatts 
1s treated of by Philoſophy and Religion; "after 
a manner ſomewhat different from tach other. 
As for what the Common and Vulgar ſort. of Peo- 
ple uſually ſay , or are capable of ſaying upon 
this Occaſion, I omit it all, as too mean and | 
lom to have any place in our Conſideration, and 
rather a Profanation of the Sutjett, than ot her- 
wiſe. Philoſophers repreſent it as 'a' Matter 
wholly Speculative, rhe Knowledge of Firſt Prin- 
ciples, and the Hidden Cauſes of Things; and 
laſtly, the Higheſt and Supreme Cauſe, 60 D 
Himſelf ; which with other alſtracted Notions, 
s the proper Buſineſs of Metaphyſicts in parti- 
cular. This reſides entirely) in the Underſtand- 
ing , and is its chief Happineſs and Perfe- 
ction; tis the firſt and moſt ſublime of all the 
Intellectual Virtues and Excellencies, which: are 


capable of ſubſiſting without Probity, or Action, 
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or any Moral Virtue. Divines on the contrary 
ds not ſo confine it to Speculation , as not to 


extend it to Practice too; for they make it 


the Knowledge of things pertaining to God, 


ach as ſhould enable us to form a Judgment of 


Matters to regalate our Lives and Adlions by : 
And This they tell you is of Two Sorts; The 
One acquired by Study and Induſtry, not "much 
unlike what I mention'd to be the Science in- 
tended by Philoſophers ; The Other infuſed, 
and coming from above ; This is the Firſt 
of thoſe, ( which are ſometimes termed the Se- 


ven) Gifts of the Spirit, with regard where- 


unto he is flyled The Spirit of Wiſdom ; ſuch 
as reſts only upon the Righteous, and the Pure j 


and, as the Book of Wiſdom truly obſerves, Wiſl. 1. 


will not enter into a malicious Soul, nor i“ 
dwell in the Body that is ſubject unto Sin. 
This is what the preſent Treatiſe is not inieng- 
ed for neither ; but is the Subjet of my Firſt - 
Truth a#d hoſe other Works of mine, which, 
are properly Treariſes of Danis and Religious * 
Diſcourſes. 

From hence my Reader raft y un that 
Humane Wiſdom is the real Title, and Subject 
of the following Boot; of which 17 is fit ſome 
ſhit Deſcription frould here be premiſed, which 
may ſtand for the Argument, or ſummary Ac- 
count of the whole Work. Now, the Common 
Accounts of this Matter, as they are various 
and very diſtant from one another, ſo are they 
all narrow and imperfet. The vulgar and moſt 


general Notion of it, amounts to-no more than 


on,, Addreſs, and Prudent Behavis 
a 3 dur 


0 
| 
j 
i 


neſs and Singularity of Temper and Behaviour; E 
à particular Stiffneſs of Faſhion, Obſinacy in 


dauer, a Litle of their ene Jargon back again 


| then of this Wiſdom muſt le learnd from ſome 
other Hand; that is, from Philoſophers and 


The PREFACE. ; 
our in Buſineſs and Converſation. This indeed | 
is like the Vulgar and a Thought worthy of | 
Them; who place all Excellence in Action, and 
Shew, and outward Advantages ; and confider hy 
no good Quality any farther, than as it is ob- 
ſerv'd and admir d. They are entirely devoted 
to Eyes and Ears; the Internal Motions of the | 
Mind are of little or no Conſequence with this 
fort of Men; and therefore, in their Accepta- | 
tion of the Matter, Wifdom may ſub/iſt without 


either Piety or Probity;; for All they: require hw 


from it is a good Outfide, and Appearance, and 
ſuch Eaſineſs of Conduct and Agreeable Manage- 
ment, as ſhall approve a Man's Diſcretion and t. 
his Parts. Others again miſtake it for a Rough» | 


Opinions, Aﬀetted Expreſſions, and a Way of 
Living out of the Common Road, And there- | 
fore thoſe that value themſelves upon theſe Qua- 
lities they call Philoſophers, when in truth, to 


upon them, They are nothing better than con- 
ceited Humouriſts, Fantaſtical and Capricious | 
Coxcombs. This nom, according to the Scheme 
and Meaſures purſued in this Book, is, in plain | 
Engliſh, Extravagance and Folly. The Nature | 


Divines, who have both explain d and trea- || 
ted of this Matter in their Moral Traftts, The | 
Former handle it as their proper Buſineſs. For 
they confider Men as they. are by Nature, | 
and with regard to practice: But the * 5 

1 5 VVV ; * - rife 
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hith Regard to Faith. Hence it comes to paſs, 
hat the Former is more extenſive and large, 
Aas undertaking not only to direct private, but 
public Duties, Societies as well as ſingle Per- 
ons are inſtructed by it; Whatever can be ne- 
Reeſary or advantagious to Families, Communi- 

ies, Common-Wealths and Kingdoms, ad falls. 

within its Compaſs and Furiſdittion. Divini- 

ty on the Other Hand is more filent and ſpa 

ring upon theſe Accounts, and Aims chiefly at 

rhe Eternal Happineſs and Salvation of parti- 
Rcular Perſons. Beſides, The Manner and Air © 
their Treatiſes is very different; That of Phi- 
loſopby more free, and eaſie, and entertaining; 
that of Divinity, more plain, and authoritative, 
and with leſs Pains to recommend it ſelf 70 
lens Fancies and Palates. Philoſophy therefore, 
which is the Elder of the Two, as Nature mult: 
have. been autecedent 40 our Supernatural Al- 
ances, tries to inſinuate it ſelf and win Menus 
Favours,” 18 „ 4 


So as to join Inſtruction with Delight, 


3 Profit, with Pleaſure — Lord Roſcommon... . 


And therefore ſbe dreſſes and. adorns ber | ſelf 
with Diſcourſes, Arguments, Turns: of Wit and 


lights of Fancy; Apt Examples, and, moving, 


1 
8 1 4 * 
* rn 4- 


* Simul & Jucunda & idonea dicere vitz., .,. __ 
delectando, pariterque monendo Hor at. 
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The PREFACE. | 
Similitudes. Ingenious Expreſſions, uſeſul Apo. 
thegms, and all the Graces of Art and Elo- 
quence, Divinity comes in a commanding Strain, 

and thinks it a Diminution of her Myjeſly to 
deſcend to ſuch popular and mean Methods. Wi! 
And accordingly there wants a great deal of that 
Freedom and Gaiety, and (if I may fo ſay ) 
Cheerfulneſs and Good Humour in this, which 
you are to expect in Philoſophy, which yet muſt | 
be fo temper d, as not to degenerate into Trifle | 
and Meannefſs, bat {till continue to be truly Gene- 4 
rous and Brave. It muſt be allowd, that Phi- 
loſophers have acquitted themſelves admirably | 
well in this particular; not only in the Irſtru- 
dive, but the Moving and Perſuaſive Part; 
ſetting off all their Virtues to the beſt Advan- 
tage, and taking care, that all the Heroick Ex- 
cellence of them ſhall appear in its juſt Dignity | 
and Proportions. Under which Title of Phi. 
loſophers, I crmprehend not only ſuch as the 
World have thought fit to dignify with the 
; Fame of Wiſdom, as J hales, Solon, and thoſe | 
+ that were of the ſame Strain, about the time 
„ Cyrus, Crœſus, and piſiſtratus; Nor them 
only of the next in Succeſſion, who taught and 
profeſs d Miſdom publickly, as Pythagoras, So- 
crates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Ariſtippus, Zeno, An- 
tiſthenes; who were all of them Heads and 
Maſters in their Art; mor their Diſciples and 
Followers, who afterwards divided into particu- | 
lar Setts ; bat I include likewiſe all thoſe great 
Men who render d themſelves exemplary for Vir- | 
tue and Wiſdom, as Fhocion, Ariſtides, Peri- 
cles, Alexander, (whom Plutarch dignifies with 


—_ —— — 


The PREFACE 
the Charafter of Philoſopher as well as King) 


;- MEpaminondas, and the reſt of the Brave Greeks. 


WT orquati, Reguli, Lelii, and Scipio's, among 

Ihe Romans, moſt of them Military Mes and 
Commanders of Armies. hos | 
= Tpon this Account, though I do not refuſe 


h or diſregard the Authorities of Divines, yet 1 
ſt Vave more frequent recourſe to thoſe of Huma- 
e niſis and Philoſophers in the following Treatiſe, 
2- Fad I defignd to prepare Men for a Cloiſter, 
j- Mor a Life of ſuch Perfeflion, as aſpires above 


the Precepts, and aims at the Perfettion of 
Evangelical Counſels, then indeed my Subjett” 
would have obliged me to keep cloſe to thoſe Au. 
Fr hors : But fince I am training a Man up for the 
World, and forming him for Buſineſs and mix d 


2 
Converſation, Humane, and not Divine Wiſdom, 
is the proper Accompliſhment for me to recom- 


end , and the Method of anſwering my Pur- . 


16 1 boſe. | : 

ſe 8 Speaking therefore in general Terms, and ac- 
„e cording to the Nature of the Thing, We mull, 
n in Azreement with Philoſophers and Divines, 


4 cknowledge , that this Humane Wiſdom confiſts 
in a Rettitude of the Man, when every part 
vit hin and without, his Thoughts, and Words, 
and Actions, and every Motion is Graceful and 


4 Noble, and what is for the Honour of his Na. 
+ ure. For this is the Excellence of a Man, 
it conſider d as a Man; fo that, as we call That 


Piece of Workmanſhip Perfect, which hath all” 


i- W's Parts entire, and is finiſd according to the 
h 


niceſt Rules of Art He is in like manner faid | 
£3 | to 


7 


The PREFACE. 
to be a wiſe Man who underſtands upon al 
Occaſiaus hom to ſhew himſelf a Man, by acting 
in perfect Conformity to the Fundamental and 
Firſt Rules of Humane Nature; Or, to ſpeak 
more particularly, He that is well acquainted 
with himſelf in particular, and Mankind in 
general; that preſerves himſelf from all the 
Vices, the Errors, the Paſſions, the Deſects in- 
cident to him, as well from the inward Cauſes of 
his own Mind; as the outward, proceeding from 
Cuſtom and Common Opinion; that aſſerts the 
Native Freedom of his Mind, and hath a large 
ani verſal Soul; that conſiders and judges every 
Thing, without en/laving himſelf to any; that 
diretts all his Aims and Actious ſo as that they 
ſhall agree with Nature, that is, Pure, uncor- 
rupted Reaſon, the Primitive Law and Light in- 
ſpired by God, and which ſhines. ſtill in eve- 
ry Breaſt; The Model by which the wiſe Man 
ſquares his own private Judgment. That in his 
outward Behaviour complies with the Laws, and 
Cuſtoms, and Ceremonies of the Country where 
he dwells; that demeans himſelf toward others 
with Diſcretion and Prudence; is always firm 
and conſiſtent with himſelf, pleaſed and con- 
tented; without any, diſcompoſure of Mind ex- 
pecting and entertaining any Accident what ſo- 
ever, and eſpecially Death, the laſt and moſt ter- 
rille of them all, All theſe. Strokes or Lines, 
which go to the making up this Idea, may be 
reduced to Four, that are the principal and moſt 
commanding f all the reſt. The Knowledge of 


; 4 


a. Mans ſelf; Free and Generous  Largeneſs of 


8 Lubie 
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( which is of an Extent. ſo large as when right- 
ly underſtood, to be fingly and by it ſelf a Rule 
ſufficient ) and true Content and evenneſs. o 
Temper. For theſe are Qualifications which 


| never meet, except only in the wiſe Man. He 


that is defeftive in any one of them, does not 
come up to the Character. He that either mi- 
ſtakes his own Condition, or whoſe Mind is in. 
any ſort of Bondage either to his own Pali. 
ons, or to the Common Vogue; that is partial, 
and tyd up to any particular Notions, cramps ap. 
his Thoughts, and cuts himſelf out from his Na- 
tive Right of examining, and judging every 
Thing. He that lives in Contradliction to Na- 
ture (that i, Right Reaſon ) upon what Pre- 
tence ſoever he forſake it; whether be be ſe- 
duced by Paſſion, or Opinion; He that trips and 
Raggers through Trouble, or Terror, or Diſcon- 
tent; and lives in dread of Death; This Man 
j not, cannot be Wiſe, Thus you have in lit. 
tle the Piece , which this following Treatiſe de- 
frgns to draw in its full Proportions. Particu- 
larly the Second Book, which conſiſts of the Ge- 
neral Rules, and a Deſcription of Wiſdom in the 
groſs; and this indeed is more properly mine, 
than either of the others; ſo peculiarly ſuch, 
aud ſo full to my purpoſe, that I once had 
Thoughts of ſending it into the Warld alone: And 
what I have here deſcribed in Words, the Gra- 
ver hath done with his Style, in the Frontis- 
Piece of this Book, which the Reader will find 

4 Explanation of, immediately after this Pre- 


Now 
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Now there are two Things, which principally 
conduce to this Wiſdom, and help Men forwards + 
in the Attainment of it. The Firſt of Theſe 1 a 
Good Conſtitution, or Temperament of the Brain, 
which makes us capable of ſuch Improvements, a 
our own Care and Induſtry ſhall be able to ac- 
quire. Of how very great Conſequence this is, i 
and how far it falls under the Power of Men to 
contribute to it, you will find at large in the II. 
Chap. of the Firſt, and the XIV. Chap. of the 
Third Book. | 
The Second is the Study of Philoſophy ; not 
all the Branches of it equally, but the Moral 
Part chiefly; yet ſo as that the Natural be J 
not wholly neglected. For this is our Candle to 
enlighten, our Guide to direct, our Rule to 
' chalk out the Way for us; It explains ant 
gives us true Idea's of the Law of Nature, and i ' 
by this means ſurniſhes a Man for every part 
| of his Duty as a Man; whether it concern him 4 
| nin Publick or in Private; in Company or Alone; 2 
| as a Member of a Family, or of a State; it g 
ſweetens and takes off all the Reafl in us, makes 
us tame, and gentle, and good-natured; faſhions ; 
and poliſhes this rude Maſs, and forms it into J 
/ 
4 


Wiſdom. In ſbort, This is the true Learning; 

all the reſt a Man is capable of is mere Vanity 

in compariſon ; at leaſt it is in no degree neceſ- 
fary, and in à much leſs degree uſeful. For 
here we learn both to Live and to Die well; , 
aud this is the whole we have to take Care of. J 
It teaches a generous and noble Integrity , and . 
Floneſt Prudence; and well adviſed Probity; l 
ſuch as raiſe a Man above little Ends, and 

= ; 5 . low 
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The PREFACE. 
low Reſpes, and put him upon Virtue from 
the more. exalted and Divine Principles, for the 


| ſake of its own Excellence, and the Senſe that 


this is what becomes bim to do. But alas! This 
Second Help is almoſt as generally neglected, or 
as ill uſed as the former. For the generality of 
the World. are ſo entirely taken up with world. 
ly Miſdam, that they give themſelves. little or 
no Trouble about this which I am nom menti- 

Thus Nature and Induſiry muſt both. d. 5 their 
Parts, in order to 4 Man's obtaining Wiſdom. 
He who hath been kindly dealt with b Nature, 
and brings the Diſpoſition to Wiſdom. with him, 
in a convenient Temper of Brain, will find good 
Adions and Manners. flow very naturally from 
hence, and feel himſelf advanc'd a. great way, 
without his own Pains : And thoſe Pains. need 
not be very great, where he is not ſo much alli, 
ged to conquer, as to promote Natute, and moves 
with ſpeed and inclination towards the Prize be 
aims at : But if the Temper on the other hand 
be amiſs, All will be "difficult and ſtrained. : Iu- 
duſtry muſt then correct and ſupply, oppoſe and 


ſubdue Nature; as Socrates obſerved of himſelf, 


that by infinite Pains, and laborious: Study of Phi- 
loſophy, he had at laſt got the better of a very ill 


I proportion to theſe two Flelps; tbere are 


on the other Hand two Hinderances, or power+ 
ful Gountermines , which carry Men into Folly ; 
the one. natural, the other acquir d. The For- 
mer proceeds from the Diſtemper of. the Brain, 
whether that be Original or Accidental; by: this 


means 
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means it happens ſometimes" to be too ſoft, or tos 
moiſt, or the Parts of which it confiſts are too | 
heavy and "groſs; from whence proceed Dulneſs | 
of © Apprehenſion, Weakneſs of Judgment , Dark | 
and confuſed Notions of Things, flat, and low, 
and little Thoughts, ſuch as we generally find 
among the mean and illiterate ſort. of People : 
Or elſe in the other Extreme, It is too hot and 
dry, which diſpoſes the Perſon to be furious and | 
bold, extravagant and intrattable in Vice. Theſe | 
are the two Extremes, lite Fire and Water, Mer- | 
cury and Lead, each of them improper for Wife | 
dom, which requires a ſtrong and vigorous, but | 
ar the Same time a fix'd and fteady Mind ; and | 
ſuch as in the midſt of all its AY vio and 
Firmneſs, may be manageable, and yielding, and | 
modeſt.” Ibis Second Defect however, of. the two, 
| Seems the ed to be reareſt; the Firſt is bardh 
| eur able. n 
The wegair 4 Oltruttion ha 3 from 

Want of all Inſtruction, ar from being Ill in- 
| frutted; which, among other Things, conſiſts 
very much in ſtrong. Prepoſſeſſious, wherewith the 
Mind was early tinflur'd.; and ſo finds it ſelf 
captivated to- them, not able to get above theſe 
Jirft Impreſſions, nor to think freely aud impar- 
rially. W Men we commonly ſay are Head. 
ſtrong, and touch d in the Crown, Whimfical, and 
weclaed to their own Opinions": And, if to that 
Obſtinacy" of Humour, there happen to be added 
any degree of Learning; 4 This blows them up 
into Preſumption and Arrogance, puts Weapons 
into their Hand to defend their Prejudices, fi- 


1 e them in Folly, and renders their Diſeaſe 
inc apable 
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incapable of all Remedy. Natural Defefts, and 
acquired Prepoſſeſſions, are indeed two very formi- 
dable Obſtructions ;. and if Learning do not, as 
in truth it very ſeldom does, cure them, it add; 
to the Diſeaſe , and renders them impregnable. 
Which yet is by no "means any Reflection upon 


Learning, or Diſhonour to it, as ſome may be apt 


to imagine, but rather a Commendation, and to its 
Advantage. Ki * FF N nt 439 

Learning is, without all Controverfie,, a moſt 
excellent. Weapon, f but not fit to be truſted in 


I every Hand; and he who knows not how to ma- 


ut nage it, will find more hurt than good from it. 


For it makes fick and weak Minds giddy and 
conccited, perfeits and poliſhes Fools, no leſs 
than it does thoſe of good Capacities and Diſ- 
poſitions.” A weak and injudlic ious Man knows 
not how "to uſe his\Weapon ; on the contrary it 
weakens and over- powers Him: He is oppreſt 
with it, like a Stomach over. charged with more 
Meat than it can digeſt,” or an Arm that is be- 
numb'd and born down by a Staff heavier” than 
it can "uſe. The flrong and ſound Mind,” quite 
contrary, plays with it dexterouſly, ſbems à ma- 
ſterly Skill in the uſe of it, turns it to Advan- 
tage perpetually , forms his Judgment, rell iſes 
his Will, pours in this Oil to mate the Lamp 
of Nature burn ſtronger and brighter; is the 
wiſer and better for that very thing which 
makes "the other but the more exquiſite: and more 


inſupportable Fool. But, all this whale, Learn- 


ing is not accountable for tlhoſe ill Conſe- 
quences, any more than Wine is guilty of all the 
Exceſſes committed ly it, or a good" Medicine 
5 js | 10 


7 
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70 apply d, for the Patient's. growing. warſe upon 
Nom azainſt theſe concerted half witted Fel 


= — Nature hath. diſpoſed. to Folly , and 
their oun Acquifitions ha ve perteded in it, I de- 
ounce formal War in my. Book, as looking upon | 
them to le irreconcilable eee, to Wiſdom; and | 
the fitreft-Title I can find to diſtinguiſh. them by, | 
u that of Pedants ; for which I have the. Aut bo- 
rity of ſe veral good Writers, who have. uſed the 
Word. in this Signiſication. It is _confe/t , that | 
in its Original Language. * proper Senſe, it u | 
talen in'a very good and commendable Meaning; 
But in latter Times, and other Languages, the | 
great Abuſe and Corruption of Learning hark | 
given occaſion: for. the\fixing a very. ill and con- 


tumptible one upon it; 4 wile, ſordid, peeviſh, 
Stiff way, that makes uno other aſe of Learning, but 


for Cain and Oftentation, Arrogance and Preſum- 


ptiun; In ſhort, all That. which makes Learning 


deſpicalie and derided, i ignify'd by it. Aud 


2 this; lite Tyrant, Sophiller, and the. like, u Fr, 
one of - thoſe Words which. bath. abſolutely leſt its 


firſt Signification, and 5. new become. 4 Mark of | 


ent and Contempt. 
It is very peſſible 22 P ben may. yo "of- 


Auen at my uſing this Term, imagining that 7 
"defign an Aﬀrant. to \ thoſe who. mate Learning 


their Buſineſs and Profeſſi lon. But the), 1 4 
will be ſatisſy d with this ingenuous eclara- 
vion, that I have not the leaſt. Intention of re- 
Hecling aon any Science or Condition of Men, 
particularly not the Comm, which. L. have. the 
"honour to wear, and to be one. of. thoſe. who. are 
Wan Men of Letters, . lll; n 
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s only to charge a certain Quality of Mind, 
a ſort of Souls which ] have been deſcribing, 


= of mean and low Capacity, but moderately pro- 


vided by Nature, and afterwards depraved Ey 
Art and Study; Men prepoſſeſt, and obſtinate, 
and fierce in certain Opinions; and theſe are to 
be found in all. Robes, and all Conditions; as 
in truth there 8 a World of Mobb in the 


Pit and Boxes, as well as in the Upper-Gal- 


lery. Vulgum tam chlamydatos quam coro- 


nam voco. Let theſe Oljectors but find me 


another Word as expreſſrve of thoſe Qualitießs, 
and I will moſt readily conſent to the Exchange. 
In the mean while, after this Declaration, 1 
think I may juſtly ſay, that whoever ſhall (fill 

be peeviſh, and have any reſentment upon this 
account, does but injure Me, and accuſe Him- 


= /:/f. Lis true, there are other Terms of OY. 
Poſition to the Wiſe Man; but not any, I think, 


0 extenſive and ſignificant as This. The Vul. 


gar, the Ignorant, and Others, which I fre- 


quently take occaſion to make uſe. of 5 Theſe are 
oppoſed more directly, like Low to High, Weak. 
to Strong, Common to Scarce, a Servant to his 
Maſter, Prophane to Sacred: Thus likewiſe: 
Fool is ſet the moſt directly in oppoſition to 


Aim; but then This is, as Crooked is oppoſed. 
to Streight, Vain-glorious to Modeſt, Conſtraint: 
to Freedom, Sickneſs' to Health. But now Pe- 

dant includes all this, and a great deal more, 
in the Senſe which I apply it to For it gives 


us an Idea of a Man, not only different from, 
and contrary to a Wiſe: Man, as the reſt» of. 


them do, but a Fellow that hath the Impudence 


. zo 
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to oppoſe and make Head againſt him; that | 
comes armed Cap-a-pe, ſawcily challenges him | 
to Combat, and talks magiſterially and dogmati- | 
cally. And, becauſe in the midſt of all this La- 
nity and fierce Arrogance, he hath ſome ſort of | 
Miſgivings, and thinks himſelf diſcover'd; there- | 
fore he bears an inveterate Spight to this Per- 
Jon who checks his Follies ; is eternally cenſu- | 
ring, condemning, running him down; eſteeming | 
and behaving himſelf as the only Perſon who | 
has any Right to that Charatler of Wiſdom ; | 
tho in reality he infinitely exceed all others | 
in the exquifiteneſs and troubleſomneſs of his | 
—_ „ 
Having thus gi ven my Reader a ſhort Ac- | 
count of the Argument and Deſign of the fol. 
lowing Treatiſe , it may not be unſeaſonable to | 
' premiſe one Word or two concerning the Order | 
and Method obſerved in it. He muſt know | 
then, that it confiſls of Three Books. The i 
Firſt direfts the Knowledge of a Man's Self, 
| and. the Condition of Human Nature in general, | 
l This is laid as a neceſſary Preparation to Wiſ- | 
N dom; and largely illuſtrated under Five Gene- 
ral Conſiderations , each of which is ſubdivided | 
#nto ſeveral Particulars. The Second contains | 
the principal Lines and general Rules of Wiſ- 
dom. The Third deſcends to particular In- 
ftruftions and Circumſtances, brayched out un- 


| der the Four Cardinal Virtues, of Prudence, | 
8 Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance; and here 
i every Part and Relation of Human Life, bath 


| fome Proviſion 
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made for the Duties it engages 
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he PREFACE © 
f | 1 add too, that I write and treat my Subjects, 
nv ot after a Pedantick Manner, and in ſet Forms, 
according to the Methods of the Schools; nor with 
bf regular Arguments in Mood and Figure, nor with 
Pompous Eloquence, nor any other Artifice what= 
= ſcever. I am verily perſuaded what Tully ſays 
zs moſt true, That Wiſdom, could ſhe but ren- 
der her-ſelf viſible ro Human Eyes, would 
charm our Souls, and raviſh our Affections, 
and make every Creature ſtrangely in Love 


; with her. ( Quz ſi oculis ipſis cerneretur, mi- Pe Offi. 
'S rabiles excitaret amores ſui.) And therefore Lib. 1. 
's pe need only diſcover her native Beauties, and 

1s too noble, too glorious, to uſe any of thoſe lit- 
c- i tle modiſh Garbs, to adorn and ſet her off; 

but this I do too with a Liberty which all, per- 


haps, will not be well pleaſed with. The Propo- 
fitions and Truths are compatt and cloſe, but of- 
tentimes very dry, and ſerved up crude and 
courſely, like Aphoriſms, Overtures, or ſhort Hints 
of Diſcourſes, EY IN "6. 

Some Perſons, I am ſenſible, may be apt to 


ſ- Wl think me too Bold with ſome commonly-recerv's 
Opinions, and take offence that I pay them no grea» 
ed MY ter Deference. Jo theſe Perſons, and the Fault 


they Hud with my free way of expreſſing my 
Thoughts; I anſwer, SES 
Firſt, That Wiſdom, when above the common 


Standard, hath a Right to this Liberty. It is 
ce, the Privilege and Juriſdiition of a Wiſe Man, 
re ¶ to call Matters before him, to examine and try 
th i them, to cenſure and condemn vulgar Notions, 


which indeed, for the moſt part, are no-better than 
vulgar Errors, And who ſhall pretend to bar 
ph nals 42 * 1 75 


He REFA UR. ? 
this Privilege > Why ſhould he who hath it, de- 
cline the Exerciſe of it, though he knows at the 
» ſame time that this cannot be done, without incur- 
ring the Envy and Diſpleaſure of a great part 
of the World ? 15 JF 
Nay, Secondly, I cannot but think, the juſter | 
ground of Complaint lies on my fide, and muſt 
therefore reprove Them for this fooliſh and femi- | 
nine Niceneſs, as a thing that is infinitely too 
gucamiſß and tender to bear neceſſary Truth, or | 
attain to ſound Wiſdom. The boldeſt Expreſſions | 
and Truths are moſt becoming a truly great Soul; 
and a Man who hath at all ſtudyd the World, 
will not think any thing ſtrange or ſhocking. For | 
this proceeds from Weakneſs of Judgment only, | 
which ought to be correfled; and a Man mult | 
harden his Mind, and accuſtom himſelf to conſi- 
der patiently, even the oddeſt and moſt uncouth | 
Things, in order to giving them a fair 7. ryal. | 
There is nothing ſo extravagant, but the Mind | 
of Man you ſee is capable of thinking it; and 
„ ceonſeguently nothing ſo extravagant, but that a 
i Man may, and will do very properly and well, to 
| give it the bearing, All the Care to be taken | 
upon this Occaſion is, that we be not wanting4xo | 
our Selves; That while we endure to examine | 
every thing, tho never ſo generally exploded, yet | 
we yield our Aſſent to nothing, but what is good | 
and decent, tho never ſo univerſally commended | 
or receiv'd, For the Wiſe Man gives Inſtances | 
of his Courage and Greatneſs of Soul in both theſe 
Caſes, whereas theſe nice Perſons betray an Effe- | 
minate Weakneſs and Delicacy, and are manifeſtly | 
deſective in them both _ 8 
| 1 "Thirdly; 


The PREFACE. 
Thirdl Y, Whatever I propoſe here, it is only | 


with an Intention to have it conſidered : I pre- 


| tend not to oblige Others to think as I do; 1 


Offer my Thoughts, but I do not impoſe them. 
If They differ in Judgment from Me, it breeds 
no Quarrel; I ſhruld injure my ſelf extremely 


© | | if it did ; becauſe this is one of thoſe deteſta- 


= le Bualities that concur to make up a Pedant. 
= Paſſion is generally an Argument that Reaſon 
is defective; and He that is diſpoſed to any 
Opinion upon One of theſe Motives, hath ſel- 
dom any great Mixture of the Other with it. 
Wherefore then are _ theſe Gentlemen Angry © 
Is it becauſe I am of another Opinion? Let 
them give me fair Quarter at leaſt, for I am 
not in ally Degree diſpleas d with Them for dif- 
fering from me. Is it for ſaying ſome Things 
not agreeable to their Taſte, and that of the 
World Alas, *Tis for this very Reaſon, that I 
mention them. I hope at leaſt, there is nothing 
ſaid without Reaſon for it; if they can re- 
liſh it, and diſcern the Force of that Reaſon, 
tis well : If they have better ſor the other fide 
of the Queſtion, and ſuch as will overthrow 
mine, I am always ready to hear it; aud ſhall 
be both pleaſed and thankful for better Informa- 
tion, But let them not think to run me down 
with Numbers and Authority , for Theſe have 
no Weight with me, except in Matters of Reli. 
gion only; and there Authority ſingie is Argu- 
ment ſufficient to induce my Belief of things, 
which my Reaſon cannot comprehend. This is 
its proper Empire , but out of theſe Territories 
Reaſon reigns and hath abſolutely Juriſdictian, as 
ny. b 3 St. 
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The PREFACE. 
St. Auguſtin himſelf hath very truly and very) 
ingenuouſly acknowledged. Tis a moſt unjuſt | 
 Uſurpation over our Native Rights and Li- 
berties, the very Madneſs of Tyranny and Rage, | 


F Ld 


to think to enſlave us to All that either the 


' Ancients have deliver d, or the Generality of | 


the World entertained : But eſpecially the Lat- 


ter, fince the greater Part of Mankind know | 
neither what they do, nor ſay. None but Fools 
will ſuffer themſelves to be led by the Noſe at 
this rate; and for ſuch this Book I conſeſs is 
not calculated; if it ſhould meet with Popular 


Acceptance, 1 ſhould Jabel it did not anſwer 


its Character. The Ancient Authors ought in- 
deed to be heard, and confidered and duly re- 
ſpected; but to be captivated by them, is an Ex- 
ceſs of Veneration they muſt not pretend to. For 
though a Man ſhould hear all, and pay a Deſe- 
rence to ſome , yet he muſt aſſent and yield up 
his Mind to none, but Reaſon only. And in- 
deed, put the Caſe we might, and would be go- | 
verned by Authorities; yet I would be glad to | 
know how this is poſſible to be done; or how | 


we hall find ſuch an Agreement among them, 
as ſhall enable us to ſay, Authority is on our 
Aae. Ariſtotle, for Iuſtance, pretended to be | 


the greateſt Man that had then appeared in the 


World ; he took upon him to arraign and con- 


demu all that had gone before him; and. yet 
be ſaid and wrote more abſurd Things, than all 
of Them put together had ever thought of. Nay, 
be u inconſiſtent. with himſelf , and many times 
does not know what he would be at; of which 
bis wild Notions, * The Soul of * an, 


The PREFACE. | 
The Eternity of the World, The Generation of 


i} ads and Waters, &c. are undeniable Teſti- 
i= monie. And, in truth, a Man who conſiders the 
e, Matter will find, that to have all People of the 
he A ſame Opinion would be infinitely more prodigious 
of and amazing, than to find them otherwiſe. For 
t- 3 Diverfiry of Opinions is as comely and Bbeauti- 
1 ful in the Minds of Men, as Variety is in the 


= Works of Nature. That Wiſe as well Inſpired 

= 4r9ftle St. Paul allows a great Liberty, in theſe 
Two Rules; Let every Man be fully per- Rom. xiv. 
ſuaded in his own Mind; and Let no Man 
condemn or deſpiſe others of a different Judg- 
ment and Behaviour. Aud it is obſervable, - 
that theſe Directions are given in a Matter 
much nicer and of greater conſequence, than what 
we now treat of. For they do not concern Atti- 

= ons merely Humane, and External, and civil 

= Compliances, in which I have declar d, that my 

= Wiſe Man ſhould not take upon him to be fugu- 
lar, nor think it any Diminution of his Cha- 
rafter, to ſubmit and conform to Cuſtom and Pre- 

= ſcription - But St. Pauls Rules are of a Reli. 

= 2ious Conſideration; and relate to ſuch Di- 
ftinitions of Meats and Days, as Men thought 
themſelves bound upon a Principle of Conſcience 

to mate; Whereas all the Flardineſs and Free- 
dom I contend for, is only that which enlarges 
a Man's Thoughts and private Opinions from 

S Captivity aud Reſtraint; and ſuch as no other 


„ i Perſon © or can be concern d in, but what a 

Man i entirely and ſolely accountable to bim 
»M 

e by Fourthly, 


The, PREFACE. 


Fourthly, However, to give all reaſonable Sa- 
tisfaition even in this Point too; In regard 
Some Things might ſeem too crude and hard for 
the weaker: fort of People, ( thoſe of ſtrong aud 
Sound Conſtitutions I am ſenſible will reliſh and 
digeſt them all very well, in Tenderneſs and 
Condeſcenſion to ſuch queaſie Stomachs, I have 
taken Care, in this Second Edition, to explain, 
i#uſtrate, and ſoften any thing that might of. 
ſend their feebler Judgments. And according- | 
ty do mow preſent you with a Book diligently re- 
vis d, and conſiderably enlarged above what it was | 


before. 


Vanity to think it deſerved. 


The Firſt is, That he would make a Difference | 
between Matter of Fact and Right; and not from 
what ws related as Done, conclude That ought to | 


be Done. 


Secondly, To make 4 great Difference be- 
iween Acting and Judging ; and not conclude | 
From any Liberty of Opinion maintaind by. me, | 
that T pretend to vindicate the ſame Liberty in 


Bevatiour, CS hoe, ar 22 
Thirdly, That he would not look. upon all That 
as Reſolved and Determined, and Declared in 
Favour of, which is only offered to Conſideration, 


% 
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Laſtly, 7 beg leave of the Reader, who under- 
takes to paſs a Judgment upon this Work, that he 
will permit me to forewarn him of Seven dan | 
gerous Miſtakes, which other Perſons by falling | 
into already, have entertained a leſs favourable 
| Opinion of the Former Edition, than I have the 


The PREFACE, 
Arg ved aud Diſputed Problematicall , end. in the 


old e e Way. da 
Fourthly, That what J relate from, or con- 
cerning other People, be not imputed to Me, 


or paſs for my own Senſe and Fan of the 


Thing. 
F iithiy, That what is Hale * pry Mind and 


its internal Qualifications, be not appropriated 
to any Sort or Profeſſion of Men, or extended to 
outward and particular Circumſtances and Con- 
ditions. 

Sixthly, That what is ſpoken of Humane Opi- 


. nion, be not applied to Religion aud Matters of 


Faith. 

And Seventhly, That what belongs to "YN 
tue, and Actions merely Natural and Moral, 
be not interpreted of Grace and Supernatural Ope- 
rations. 

Let my Reader but Fo afide all Rraindlige 
and Paſſion , and take theſe Cautions along 
with him, and I am well aſſured, his own Scru- 
ples may be reſolved by them, the Object ions 


= raiſed by himſelf or * againſt this Trea- 
WA abundantly anſwered, and the Deſign I had 


in it, cleared from all Blame or Sufpicion. But 


8h, after all, he be ſtill diſſatisfied, let him come 


forth into fair Combat, and attack me openly. 
For to traduce , and ſnarle and mangle an Au- 
horse Reputation in a Corner, is I confeſs an 
eaſſe, but withal a Baſe, ps Pedantick Pra- 
dice,  umporth y Men of Senſe or Honour. And, 


Ace this Book makes particular Pretences to 


eu, Ys % and Foun: W „ I promiſe any 


gererous 


PREFACE. 
generous Adverſary , either to do him the Elo. 
wour of freely acknowledging my Miſtakes, and 
ſubmitting to his better Reaſons ; or elſe to ex-| 


— — 


% 


amine his Objeitions, and endeavour to make both | 
| Him and the World, ſenſible of their Imperti- 
| | ence and Folly. | 
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n Explanation of the Figure in 
the Frontiſpiece of this Book. © 
1 A the Title of the Book, you have W{- 
1 dom repreſented by a beautiful Woman; 
she is naked; yet ſo that there is no Offence 
given to the Chaſteſt Eyes, (intimating, that 
ſhe needs not any Additional Beauties, or 
the Aſſiſtance of Art to recommend Her, but 
is natural, plain, and ſimple; yet ſo as in 
the midſt of Nature and Simplicity to have 
always a ſtrict regard to Modeſty. ) Her Coun- 
tenance. is Healthful and Maſculine , Smiling 
and Cheerful, Strong and Authoritative. Her 
Body Streight, with her Feet fixed cloſe 
together , upon a Cube, that denotes Juſtice, 
and Firmnefs. Her Arms a- croſs, as if ſhe 
were embracing her ſelf; intimating, that 
ſhe is happy in, and fatisfy'd rar 4 ſelf. 
Upon her Head ſhe wears a- Crown of Lau- 
rel and Olive, which imports Victory and 
Peace. The void Space round about her, 
ſignifies Liberty: She looks in a Glaſs, held 
by a Hand coming out of a Cloud, at fome 
S diſtance from her, which preſents her with 

the Reflection of her own Face; for Wiſdom 
is employd 'in the Knowledge and Contem- 
plation of her ſelf. Upon her * 

V e -. mee 


T the upper end of the Page, and over 
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A Explanation of the Frontiſpiece. 
theſe Words, 7 know not; not thereby to give 
Countenance to perpetual Doubt and Scepti- 


ciſm ; but arguing, that ſhe is mature and cau- 
tious in Deliberating, ſlow in Determining ; 


not poſitive or peremptory, but reſerving an 


Ear open for freſh Reaſons,. and not aſhamed 
to confeſs, that the beſt Human Knowledge is 


ſtill dark and imperfect. On the Left- ſide are 


- thoſe other Words, Peace, and a little; which 


are the Author's own Device, repreſented by 


a Root impaled, wound about with an Olive- 
_— and incircled with two Branches of 
urel in an Oval Form; implying, that a 


Competency is ſufficient ; and that Men have 


it in their own Power to be eaſie and con- 
tentec. : | | | | 5 

Below, on each ſide the Title, are Four lit- 
tle, deformed, wretched, wrinkled Old Women, 
bound in Chains; the End of which is faſten'd 
to the Pedeſtal of Wiſdom ; who deſpiſes, con- 
demns, and tramples them under her Feet. The 
Two on the Right-ſide of the Title are Paſ- 
ſion and Opinion; Paſſion hath a meagre and 
diſcompoſed Countenance., intimating Diſor- 
der and Fury. Opinion hath wild ſtaring Eyes, 
an unſettled and ſturdy Face: She is ſuppor- 
ted by ſeveral Perſons, denoting the Extrava- 
gance and general Infection of vulgar Errors, 


and how fond of, and how ſtift the common 
People are in them. The other Two on the 
Left-fide of the Inſcription are Superſtition, 
with an amazed Look, her Hands claſped to- 


gether like a Slave trembling for Fear; ſhew- 


ing the Terrors and àſtoniſhment of People 


poſſeſs d 


— 8 
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An Explanation of the Frontiſ piece. 
poſſeſs d with this Phrenſie of the Mind: And 
Laſtly, there is Learning, which is a counter 
feit, artificial, acquir'd, and Pedantic Virtue; 
2 Slave to Laws, and Cuſtoms, and Forms; 
with a ſwell'd Face, a haughty arrogant Look, 
bold ſtaring Eyes; and ſhe reads in a Book, 
wherein is written, Tea, Nay ; importing the 
Vanity and Confidence of Learned Men, their 
Eternal Diſputes, and the wide Diſagreement 
of their Notions; and yet the Preſumption 
and Poſitiveneſs they betray in the midſt of 
all this Difference and Uncertainty. And 
Laſtly, The Chains which terminate in the 
Footſtool of Wiſdom, ſhew that Captivity of 
-. the Mind, which all theſe Qualities bring Mea 

under, which they who ſtudy Wiſdom labour 
to get above; and they who attain to it, break 
{ thoſe Fetters, and are wholly free from that 
3 | miſcrable Bondage. F 
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From the French. 


ETER CHARRO N was born at 
Paris, in the Year 1541, and Baptized 
in St. Hilarys Church in the Clos Bru- 
neau. His Father was one Theobald Charron, 
a Bookſeller; and his Mother's Name was Ni- 
cole de la Barre. By Her, Theobald had One 
and Twenty Children ; and Four more by a 


former Wife: So that our Author had no leſs 


than Four and Twenty Brothers and Siſters; 
and yet, which is very remarkable, among all 
this numerous Family, there is not any Male- 
Iſſue now remaining. The Condition of his 
Parents was not very plentiful ; and their Ex- 
pence, tis plain, was great; but however, in 
regard they ſaw ſomething in their Son Peter, 
which was very forward and promiſing, and 
argud a more than common Capacity, Une 
| oO 
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A brief Account of the Author. 
took the Hint from Nature's Kindneſs, and 
put him out to a very good School. After he 
had made ſufficient Progreſs in Greet and La- 
tin, he took care to qualifie himſelf with other 
Sciences, and Parts of Human Learning, and 


ſtady'd Logick, Metaphyſicks, Moral and Na- 
tural Philoſophy. From thence he proceeded 


to the Civil and Canon Law in the Univer- 


ſities of Orleans and Bourges, where he com- 
menced Doctor in that Faculty. At his re- 
turn to Paris, he betook himſelf to the Pro- 


ſeſſion of the Law, and was admitted Advo- 


cate in the Court of Parliament; Where Bu- 


ſineſs often call'd him to the Barr, which he 
always declar d to be the beſt and moſt im- 


| proving School in the World: And accord- 


— LL EY - 


ingly, he took care to loſe none of the Pub- 
lick Hearings ; From whence his Mind took 


ſo ſtrong a Tincture, that a Man may plain- 


ly diſcern the Effects of it in his Diſ- 
courſes, by the proper Application of Maxims 
and Terms of Law. This Courſe he conti- 


| nu'd ſome Five or Six Years; but fore- 


ſeeing, that Preferment this way, if ever 
attained at all, was like to come hard and 
ſlow, (he neither having Relations among 
the Sollicitors and Proctors of the Court, 
nor particular Intereſt, nor Spirit little enough 
to cringe, and flatter, and wriggle himſelf 
into Buſineſs) he gave over that Employ- 


ment, and apply'd himſelf cloſe ro the ſtudy 


of Divinity. To this. purpoſe he read the 
Fathers, and eminent Doctors of the Church ; 
and having a Tongue well hung, and a 

| - Style 


A brief Account of the Author. 
Style free and eaſie, but yet refined and lofty 
too, above the rate of common Preachers ; 
he made uſe of this Talent, by the Permiſ- 
ſion of the Parochial Clergy, and that with 
ſo good Succeſs, that he quickly came in- 
to Reputation and Eſteem with the Greateſt 
and moſt Learned Men of his Time; Inſo- 
much that the Biſhops and greateſt Prelates 
about the Town, ſeemd to be in ſome fort | 
of Strife, which of them ſhould get him in- 
to his Dioceſs. Particularly my Lord Arnaud 
e Pontac, Biſhop of Bazas, a Prelate of ex- 
cellent Learning, having heard him preach at | 
St. Paul's Church, in the Year 1571, was ſo | 
in love with him , that he took him away | 
from the Place of his Birth, and carry'd him 
to YXaintes and Bourdeaux , and into his Bi- 
ſhoprick of Bazas, and ſeveral other Places 
in Gaſcony, and Languedoc, where his admi- 
rable Eloquence acquired ſo juſt Renown, *| 
that he had Proffers made by ſeveral Bi- 
ſhops, of being the Theological Canon (or 
Divinity-Lecturer) in their Churches; and 
of ſeveral other Dignities and Benefices, be- 
ſides ſeveral noble Preſents made him. In 
ſhort, he was Theologal at Bazas, Ars, Le- 
thoure, Agen, Chaors, and Condom ſucceſſive- 
ly ; Canon and School-maſter in the Church 
of Bourdeaux, and Chanter in the Church of 
Condom. Queen Margaret, Dutcheſs of Va- 
lois, was pleaſed to entertain him for her 
Preacher in Ordinary; and the then King, 
tho' at that time of the Reform'd Religion, 
was extremely pleas'd with his Sermons, and 
229 7 frequently 


A brief Account of the Author. 
frequently did him the Honour to hear 
them. He was alſo a Retainer to the late 
Cardinal 4 Armagnac, Legat to his Holineſs 
at Avignon, who had a great Value for him. 

He did great Good by his perſuaſive way of 
Preaching , and by the Excellencies both of 
his Life and Doctrine, for Two and Thirty 
Years together, converted and eftabliſh'd ma- 
ny. He never took any Degree or Title in 
Divinity, but fatisfy'd himſelt with deſerving 
and being capable of the Higheſt; and had 
therefore no other Title or Character but 
That of Prieſt only. He never ſaw Faris in 
Seventeen or Eighteen Years, and then re- 
Z folvd to come and end his Days there; but 
being a great Lover of Retirement, he had 
obliged himſelf by Vow to become a Car- 
thuſian; and was abfolved of it about the end 
of the Year 1588. He went from Bourdeaux 
coming by Xazntes and Angers, where he made 
2 ſeveral learned Sermons, and arriv d at Paris, 
at the time the States were convend at Blois. 
Then he preſented himſelf to the Prior of the 
| Carthuftans, one Fohn Michel, a Perſon of great 
Piety, who ſince dy'd Prior-General of the 
great Carthuſſan Monaſtery in Daaphize, To 
Him he communicated his Intention ; but it 
was not accepted, by reafon of his Age, which 
vas not leſs than Seven or Eight and Forty. 
And all the moſt prefling Intreaties he could 
ſuſe were ineffectual; for the Excuſe was till 
this, That That Order required all the Vi- 
gour of Youth to ſupport its Auſterities. 


e he addreſt himſelf to the g 
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eial of the Celeſtines in Paris; but there 
too with the ſame Succeſs, and upon the 
ſame Reaſons alledged for repulſing him. 
Thus after having done his utmoſt to fulfil 
his Vow, and himſelf not being in any de- 
gree acceſſory to its not taking effect, he was 
aſſured by Faber Dean of the Sorbon, Tyrius 
a Scotch Jeſuite, and Feuardent a Franciſcan, 
al! very learned and able Divines, that there 
lay no manner of Obligation upon him from 


that Vow : But that he might with a very 


ſafe and good Conſcience , continue in the 
Worid as a Secular, and was at large, and 
at his own Diſpoſal, without any need of en- 
tring into any other Religious Order. Here- 
upon, in the Year 1589, he returned back 
by Angers, where he preached the whole 
Lent, to the great Admiration and Benefit 


of the People. From thence he went back . 


again to Bourdeaux, where he contracted a 


very intimate Acquaintance and Friendſhip 
with Monſieur Michel de Montagne, Knight of 
the Order of the Xing, and Author of the 
Book ſo well known by the Title of Mon- 
zagne's Eſſays. For him Monſieur Charron had 
a very great Eſteem, and did from him re- * 
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ceive all poſſible Teſtimonies of a reciprocal 


Affection: For, (among other things) Mon- 
ſieur Montagne order d by his laſt Will, that in 
regard he left no Iſſue-Male of his own, 
Monſieur Charrox ſhould after his Deceaſe, be 
entituled to bear the Coat of Arms, plain, 
and as they belong'd to his Noble Family. 
The Troubleſome Times detaining Monſieur 

Charron 
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G Charron at Bourdeaux, from the Year 1589, 


to that of 1593, he compoſed his Book cal- 
led Les Trois Veritex, The Three Truths, and 
publiſhed it in 1594, but without his Name 


to it. This was received with great Ap- 


plauſe of Learned Men, and they printed 
it after the Bourdeaux Copy two or three 
times at Paris, and afterwards at Bruſſels in 
Flanders, under the Sham-Name of Benedict 


the Third Part of that Book contains a De- 
fence of the Faith, in anſwer to a little Tract 
concerning the Church, written formerly by 


: the Sieur Pleſis de Mornay. The Publication 
of this Book brought him into the Acquain- 
tance of Monſieur Antony d' Ebrard de S. Sul- 


pice, Biſhop and Count of Caors, who upon 


; | peruſing and liking the Book, ſent for Mon- 


ſieur Charron, tho he had never ſeen him be- 
fore, made him his Vicar-General, and Canon- 


heologal in his Church, which he accepted; 
and there he put out the Second Edition, with 


his own Name to it in 1595, enlarging it alſo 
with a Reply to an Anſwer, printed at Ho- 
chelle, and written againſt what he called his 


W 7hird Truth. 


While he was at Caors, the King was plea- 
ſed to ſummon him to the General Aſſem- 
bly of all the Clergy of France, held the ſame 
Year 1595. Hither he came in the Quality 
of a Deputy, and was choſen firſt Secretary 


to the Aſſembly. As he was in this Atten- 


dance, an Iavitation was ſent him to preach 
at St. Euſtaches Church, the moſt populous 
| 3 Pariſh 
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Pariſh in the whole City of Pars, which he 


did upon 4% Saints-Day t595, and two Days 


after. As alſo the Six Sundays in Leut 1596. 
In 1599 he returned to Caors, and in that 
Year, and 1600, he compoſed Eight Diſcourſes 


upon the Sacrament of the Lord's: Supper; as 


many others «pou the Knowledge and Provi- 


dence of God, the Redemption of the World, 


the Communion of Saints: And likewiſe his 
Books of Wiſdom. While he was thus em- 
ploying himſelf, and enjoying that Retire- 
ment at Caors, my Lord John Chemin Biſhop 


of Condom, preſented Inm with the Chanter- 
ſhip in his Church, to draw him over into 


that Dioceſs : But having at the ſame time 
an Otler from M. Mirom, Biſhop of Angers, 
and being courted by Him, to reſide at Au- 
jou, this was moit -orecable to his Inclina- 
tion. The making a determinate Reſolution 
was a Work of Iime; for his Affection and 
Convenience drawing ſeveral Ways, kept 
the Balance long in tuſpenſe. Anjou he look- 
ed upon as the ſweeteſt Dwelling, the moſt 
delightful Retreat that France could give him; 


but that Province being then embroyl'd in 


Civil Wars, (for Bretauy was not then re- 
duced, and ſo like to make a very trouble- 
ſome Neighbour) Condom carry'd the Point. 
It happen d too, that the Theologal Chair at 
Condom was juſt then void , and this being 
tendred him by the ſame Biſhop, he accept- 
ed that, and reſolved to ſet up his Staff there. 
10 this purpoſe he bought a Houſe, which 
he built new, and furniſhed to his own Fan- 


cy 
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cy and Convenience; reſolving to give him- 
ſelf all the Eafe and Diverſion he could, 
and make rhe beſt of his growing Years, the 
| Infirmities whereof would be ſoſten'd ar leaſt 
by good Humour, and a pretty Dwelling. 
= After he was ſettled at Condom, he printed 
Z thoſe Chriſtian Diſcourſes mention'd juſt now, 
which were Sixteen in all; and alſo his Books 
of Wiſdom at Bourdeaux, in the Year 1601, 
which gave him a great Reputation, and 
made his Character generally known : So 
that Monſieur Charron began from that time 
to be reckon'd among the Glories and rop- 
= ping Wits of France. Particulrrly Meſſieur 
Claude Dormy, Biſhop of Bologue by the Sea, 


and Prior of St. Martin's in the Fields at Pa- 


ris, wrote him ſeveral Letters upon that oc- 
caſion; expreiling the great Eſteem he had 
for Him and his Writings, and as a Teſtimony 
of his Value and Opinion of him, offer'd him 
the Theologal's Place in his Church. Theſe 
Letters made Monſieur Charron defirous to 
ſee Paris once more, that ſo he might con- 
tract a Perſonal Acquaintance with, and ex- 
preſs his Acknowledgiments for the Favours of 
this great Prelate; and at the ſame time, in 
hope to get an Opportunity of reprinting his 
Books and Diſcourſes, with the Addition of 


ſome new Tracts. For indeed the Impreſſion 


at Bourdeaux he thought wanted correcting ; 


and upon a Review was not at all to his Sa- 


tis © — | 
In purſuance of this Deſign, he arriv'd at 
Paris the Third of Oclober, 1603, and in a 


c3 con- 
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convenient. time afterwards he went to pay 
his Reſpects to the Biſhop of Bologne, who 
receivd him with great Civility and Kind- 
neſs, and repeated his Offer of that Preferment, 
merely to have him near himſelf, and more 
within the Eye of the Court. Monſieur Char- 
ron return d him many Thanks for the Ho- 
nour he had done him, and the good Inten- 
tions he was pleas d to entertain for his Ad- 
vancement. And with his uſual Freedom, told 
an Advocate in the Parliament, who was a par- 
ticular Friend of his, that he could be well 
pleas d to accept that Preferment for ſome 
Years, but that the Moiſture and Coldneſs of 
the Air, and its Nearneſs to the Sea, did not 
only make it a Melancholy and Unpleaſant 
Place, but very Unwholſame, and Rheumatick, 
and Foggy too. That the Sun was his viſible 
God, as God was his inviſible Sun; and there- 
fore, ſince he had no Hope of ſeating him- 
ſelf at Bologue with Safety to his Health, 
he thought it much better not to venture thi- | 
ERS. 

During his Stay at Pari, he lodg d at one 
Bertaud's a Bookſeller, that he might be near 
the Preſs, and correct the new Edition of 
his Books of Wiſdom, of which he liv'd to 
fee but Three or Four Sheets wrought off. 
For on Sunday the Sixteenth of Novem- 
ber, 1603, going out of his Lodging, about 
one of the Clock, at the Corner of St. John 
Beauvais Street, he call'd to his Servants and 
complain'd he found himſelf Ill: And imme- 
diately, while they ran to hold him up he fell 
W 5 e 0 0 
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rpon his Knees, and with his Hands and Eyes 
lifted up to Heaven, he expired upon the 
Spot, without the leaſt Agony or 'Appea- 
rance of Pain. His Diſeaſe was an Apoplex, 
2nd the Quantity of extravaſated Blood was 
ſo great, that no Humane. Help could have 


preſerved him. The Body was kept Two 


Days, but the Phyſicians being well fatisfied 
that he was actually dead, and the Blood too 


Which ſettled about his Throat, beginning 


to mortifie, and grow offenſive, they buried 
him with great Decency, and a very Honou- 
rable Attendance, in St. Ziary's Church, the 
Eighteenth of the fame Month ; where his 
Father, Mother, moſt of his Brothers and Si- 
ſters, and a great many other Relations were 
Interred. The Day of his Funeral he had 
his Face expos'd to view, and his Body dreſt 
in the Prieſt's Habit, as if he had been go- 
ing to Officiate at Maſs. And this was done 
by a particular Direction of his own; for 
he had frequently left thoſe Orders in Charge, 
provided his Death happen d to be ſuch, as 
wrought no mighty Change or Deformity in 
his Perſon. 

As to his Perſon, He was of a moderate 
Stature, inclining to Fat ; of a ſmiling Coun- 
tenance and cheerful Humour; a large open 
Fore-head ; ſtreight Noſe, pretty large down- 
wards; light blue Eyes ; his Complexion Freſh 
and Ruddy; his Hair and Beard very White, 
though he had not yet got through his Cli- 


macterick, being about Sixty Two Years and 


2 Half when he died. The Air of his Face 
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was always Gay , without the leaſt Allay of 


Melancholy ; his Mien Graceful; his Voice 
Strong and Diſtinct; his Expreſſion Maſculine 


and Bold: His Health Firm and Conſtant; 
he had no Complaints , either from Age or 
Indiſpoſitions, till about Three Weeks before 
his Death. Then indeed he now and then, 
while he was in Motion, felt a Pain in his 
Breaſt, and found himſelf oppreſt with Short- 


neſs of Breath. But this preſently went off 


again after a little Reſt, and ferching his Breath 


deep. However he acquainted his Pbyſi- | 
cian the eminent Sieur Marſcot with his Caſe, 
who adviſed him by all means to open a 


Vein; aſſuring him, that all kis Illneſs pro- 
ceeded from fulneſs of Blood, and, if ſome 
Courſe were not taken ſpeedily ro prevent 
it, a Suffocation might enſue. And accord- 
ingly it happen d; tor in all probability, the 
neglecting this Advice of bleeding quickly, 
was the very thing that coſt Monſieur Charron 
his Life. 

His Books of Wiſdom and Chriſtian Di. 
courſes were printed off after his Death, by 
the Particular Care of an Intimate Friend, 
whom he had charged with the Inſpection of 
them in his Life-time : And abundant Satiſ- 
faction was given to the World, that the Au- 
thor himſelf had in this Impreſſion added, 


and corrected ſeveral Pailages. Some parti- 


cularly, which not Others only, but Him- 
ſelf allo thought neceſſary to be changed 
from that firſt Impreſſion at Bourdeaux, in 
1601. By theſe Alterations he hath ay; 

is 
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Inis Meaning, ſtrengthened his Arguments, 


in particular. 


ſoftned many Expreſlions without any Mate- 
rial Alteration of the Senſe. All which was 
done Principally in Compliance with the 
World ; to obviate the Malice of Some, and 
condeſcend to the Infirmities of Others. The 


whole had been peruſed and approved by 


ſome very good Friends , and Perſons of 


© ſound Judgment; and till They had declar'd 


themſelves ſatisfied and pleas'd, he could not 
prevail with himſelf to be fo. But above 
all, he ſubmitted his Writings to the Church; 
and hop'd there was nothing there, that might 
call for a juſt Cenſure, or miniſter ground of 
Offence, either to Religion in general, or to 
that Communion, of which he was a Member, 

As to his peculiar Manner of handling the 
Subjects he undertook to treat of, whether 
in Books or Sermons, he was us'd to ſay, 
that there are Three Ways of expreſſing and 
communicating a Man's Thoughts, which bear 
Proportion, and feem to be adapted to the 
Three Several Faculties of the Mind ; the 


| Imagination, the Memory, and CUuderſtanding. 


One of theſe proceeds upon Rules of Arr, 
runs upon Etymologies and Diſtinctions of 
Words and Things, Definitions, Diviſions, 


{ Subdiviſions , Cauſes, Effects, Accidents, and 
the like. A Second collects together what 


other People have thought or ſaid upon the 
Occaſion, and values it ſelf upon the nicety 
of quoting Books, and Chapters, and Pages: 
The Third is free and generous, — 

an 
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and doing in a manner all that both the for- 
mer pretend to, but without any Oſtenta- 
tion of doing ſo, or enſlaving it ſelf to Ni- 
ceties of Method, and Rules of Art. The 
Firſt of Theſe he uſed to ſay was fit for 
Schools; and to inſtruct young Beginners: 
The Second too much in Vogue with Preach- | 
ers and Orators, who in Effect only tack to- 
gether other Peoples Notions, and thoſe too 
very often after an affected and impertinent 
Manner ; for having nothing to ſay for them- | 
ſelves, they make other People ſpeak for | 
them, though never ſo little to the Pur- 
poſe. In reſpect of this Way he declar d him- 
ſelf of a Judgment directly oppoſite to the 
generality of the World; That to {tuff a Diſ- 
courſe with Quotations was an Argument ra- 
ther of Weakneſs and Ignorance, than of Wif- 
dom. That Men took this Courſe in all like- 
lihood to ſet themſelves and their great Read- 
ing off to the World, which after all amounts | 
to no more than a good Memory : And | 
This, if not attended with Judgment, is no 
ſuch mighty Commendation. That Theſe 
things are oftentimes brought in at random, 
and all Adventures; picked up from Com- 
mon-place Books, and Indexes, where they 
find Stuff ready made up to their Hands, 
and ſo they vend it without more to do. Al- 
legations indeed have their Uſes and pro- 
per Seaſons; they are abſolutely neceſſary 
in controverted Points, where the Cauſe is 
to be decided by Authorities; But then they 
ought to be uſed with Moderation, and in 


Meaſure; 
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Meaſure ; and good Care taken, that they be 


home to the purpoſe; that Prudence be uſed 


in the Choice of them; for generally the Fewer 
and the Weightier, to be ſure the Better they 


are. For it was his Opinion, that of all the 


Three Manners of Expreſſing our Thoughts, 
This was the leaſt valuable. 

As for the Third, That indeed was infi- 
nitely the beſt, and the Perſons who make 
it their Method, are by much the greateſt 
and moſt ſignificant Men. Antiquity and Au- 
thority were thus far of his ſide; The An- 
cient Homiliſts being ſo many Examples of 
it, in whoſe Writings and Orations you ve- 
ry ſeldom, or never, find a Quotation; and 


in truth the old Authors, of all Sorts and 


Profeſſions, ſeem to make ſound Reaſon, and 
good Senſe their Buſineſs. This being the 
proper, the generous Food for entertaining 
Men deſirous, of Knowledge, and of diſtin- 
ouiſhing Minds.. This reliſhes and ſhews 
more of Judgment, and Underſtanding, which 
are Nobler, and more Exalted Parts of the 
Mind, than Memory. - Laſtly, This is infinite- 
ly the moſt Free and Noble in it ſelf , and 
more Delightful and Improving to Hearers, 
Readers, and the Perſon who makes uſe of 
it too, than any other Method whatſoever : 
For by this, Men are rather made Wiſe than 
Learned; and more accuſtomed to examine 
and make a Judgment of Things. Conſe- 
quently the Will is directed, and the Conſci- 


_ ence informed this way, whereas the reſt are 
good for nothing art to ſtuff his Memory. 


8 and 
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and Imagination, with other Peoples Notions, 
or little trifling Niceties. This Account ! 
thought not improper to trouble the Reader 
with, becauſe from hence he will gueſs, what 
he is to expect in this Treatiſe, and ſee withal 
What kind of Taſte our Author had in Mat- 
ters of this Nature. 0 

As for what relates to his Temper, Man- 
ners, Converſation, and Actions, whether in 
Publick or Private, I ſhall need to ſay only 
thus much ; That he made it his Conſtant 
Buſineſs, to render them conformable to thoſe 
Rules and Maxims contained at large in this 
Second Bock of the following Treatiſe ; and 
was very ſucceſsful, and very accurate in 
the Undertaking : What Perſuaſion and 
Church he was of, his Three Verities abun- 
dantly declare; as do likewiſe his Chriſtian 
Diſcourſes, which were printed ſince his Death, 
and make a convenient Volume by them- 


felves How ſtrict and conſcientious he was, 


may appear from this ſingle Inſtance ; That, 
though he were poſſeſt of ſeveral Theologal 
Canonrics one after another, yet he would 
never be prevailed with to reſign any of 
them, in Favour of any Perſon: nor to name 


his Succeſſor ; for fear of giving Occaſion to 


the Cenſure, of having upon private Re- 
ſpects put in an unqualify'd Man, and One 
who was not worthy to fill ſuch a Poſt. But 
he conſtantly gave them up freely and clear- 
ly, into the Hands of thoſe Biſhops who had 
collated him. 5 


The 
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The laſt Thing I ſhall mention upon this 
Occaſion is his Laſt Will; which was made 


and written all with his own Hand in January 
1602, and after his Deceaſe, regiſtred in the 


Office at Condom. In This he firſt returns 
molt humble Thanks to God, for all the Mer- 


cies and Benefits which by His Bounty he had 


enjoyed in his Life-time ; begs him molt ear- 
neſtly for his infivite and imcomprehenſible 
Mercys Sake, in the Name of his Well be- 
loved [Gets and our Blefed Saviour jeſus Chrilt ; 
and for His Merits thed and multiplied upon 
all his Members the Elect Saints, to grant him 
Favour, and full Pardon for all his Offences ; 
to receive him for his own Child; to alliſt 
and conduct him with his Holy Spirit, during 
his Continuance in this World, that he might 
ever remain in a ſound Mind, and the true 
Love and Service of Him his God; and that 
at the Hour of Death, he would receive his 
Soul to himſelf, admit him into the Society and 
{weet Repoſe of his Well beloved ones, and in- 
ſpire all his Holy and Elect Saints with a Pious 
and Charitable Bapaſtinn, to pray, and make 
Interceſhon for him. 

Then proceeding to the Legacies., he be⸗ 
queaths among other Things; Io the Church 
of Condom, provided his Corps be Interr'd 
there, I wo Hundred Livres ( Tournois) upon 
Condition that every Year upon the Day of 
his Death, High Maſs ſhall be once ſaid in his 
Behalf, and Abſolution once pronounc'd over 
his Grave. He gives moreover to the Main - 
tenance of poor Scholars, and young Girls, 
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Two Thouſand Four Hundred Crowns, the 
yearly Income hereof to be diſtributed for ever, 
the one Moiety to Three or Four Scholars; 
the other to Three, Four, or Five young Mai- 
dens, at the Diſcretion of his Executors, of 
which he conſtituted Five: The Maſter of 
St. 4ndrew's School, and Rector of the Jeſuites 
at Bourdeaux for the time being ; his Heir, 


and Two of his Friends; the Three Laſt to | 


name ſome other Perſons to ſucceed in this 
Truſt after their Deceaſe, with This Qualifica- 
tion, that they nominate ſuch only, as are 
well known and reputed for their Abilities, Ho- 
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neſty, and Charity. And that any Three of 


theſe in the Abſence of the reſt, might man- 
age, and diſpole Things as they ſhould ſee 
convenient : Likewiſe he gives, and bequeaths 
to Mrs. Leonora Montagne, Wife to the Sieur 


de Camin, King's Counſel in the Parliament at 


| Bourdeaux, halt Siſter to the late Sieur de Mon- 
tagne, the Summ of Five Hundred |Crowns. 
And her Husband, Monſieur Camin, he conſti- 
tutes his ſole Heir; He paying the Charges, 


and Legacies contained in his Will, amounting 


in the whole to about Fifteen Thouſand Livres 
Tournois, in the Groſs Summ. 

What hath been thus lightly touched up- 
on, is a ſufficient Evidence ho Religious and 
Conſcientious a Perſon Monſieur Charron was; 
that he feared God, led a pious and good 
Liſe, was Charitably diſpoſed; a Perſon: of 
Wiſdom and Conduct, Serious and Conſide- 
rate; a great Philoſopher, an eloquent Ora- 
tor, a famous and powerful Preacher; richly 


furniſhed 
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furniſhed and adorned with the moſt excellent 


Virtues and Graces both Moral and Divine: 


uch as made him very remarkable and ſin- 


oular ; and deſervedly gave him the Character 


of a Good Man and a Good Chriſtian; ſuch- 


as preſerve a great Honour and Eſteem for his 


Memory among Perſons of Worth and Virtue, 


and will continue to do fo, as long as the World 


& {hall laſt. 8 
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FIRST BOOK; 
| Which confiſts of the Knowledge of a Man's 
own ſelf ; and the Condition of Humane 


Nature in general, 


An Exhortation to the Study and Knowledge 
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The Introduction to this whole Firſt BOOK. 


> 


HERE is not in the World any Ad- 
vice more excellent and divine in its 
. own Nature, more uſeſul and bene- 
ficial to us, nor any at the ſame time 
leſcs attended to, and worſe practis d, 
than that of ſtudying and attaining to the Know- 
ledge of our ſelves. This is in Truth the Founda- 
tion upon which all Viſdom is built, the direct and 
high Road to all Happineſs. And ſure no Folly can 
be compar'd to that which draws off Mens Atten- 
tion, and employs their Diligence and Pains in the 
Search of other Objects, and fixes them every 
T B where, 


= home, and the proper Science and Subject for 


Univerſal 
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where, any where, rather than upon themſelves : 
For when all is done, the true Learning is at 


Man's Contemplation, is Man himſelt. 

Were this Advice thus generally neglected for 
want of being ſeaſonably or ſufficiently given, the 
Omiſſion were more excuſable: But the Matter is 
quite otherwiſe: For God, Nature, Miſe Men, the 
Mord, All conſpire to inculcate it; and both by 
the Inſtructions they give, and the Examples they 
ſer, preach this Doctrine, and loudly call upon Man 
to make Himſelf the Employment of his own 
Theughts, and the Object of his own Studies. God, 
We know, is perpetually taken up with the Con- 

templation of Himſelf; and the unſpeakable Hap- 
pineſs, as well as conſtant Buſineſs, of that vaſt 

ternity, is the viewing, conſidering, and. Know- 
ing his own Infinite Perfection. 
The World is ſo contriv' d, as to have all its Eyes 
turn'd.inward-; and the ſeveral Parts of this Uni- 
verſe are ever beholding the Beauties and Conveni- 
ences of themſelves, or of one another: For Hea- 
ven, and Earth, and Air, and Sea, may ſeem ſo ma- 
ny independent Bodies, yet are they in reality but 
* ſo many diſtinct Parts of one Body; and the mu- 
© tual Regards of theſe to each other, are but the ſe- 
* veral Proſpects which one vaſt united Whole takes 
* of it ſelf. So perpetually are the Eyes of the 
World open upon it ſelf, ſo neceſſarily contracted 
and determin'd to it ſelf alone. Bu: why ſhould we 
go abroad for Arguments, who have ſuch-convin- 
cing ones at home? For Man hath this Engage- 
ment to ſtudy and know Himſelf, which no other 
Part of the World hath, that it is natural to him to 
think. This is the peculiar Character, the very 
Eſſence of Man, and nothing is ſo near, nothing 
preſents it ſelf fo immediately to his Thought as 
Himſelf, So that Nature here hach plainly taught 
3 2 our 
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our Duty, and ſhewed that this is the Work ſhe cuts = 


tout for every Man. Nothing can be ſo eaſy, as 
1öànæ for a Man to medicate, and entertain his Thoughts. 
It is incomparably the moſt frequent, moſt com- 
Ty mon, moſt natural Practice. Thought is the Food, 
e the Support, the Life of the Mind; it muſt needs 
is be ſo indeed, fince the very * Eſſence of Mind is Co- 


e vitation. And where, I pray, ſhall this Mind be- 
y gin? Where will you find a more proper Subject 


y for its Exerciſe and Entertainment than its own 

n ſelf? Can there be any more natural, any that 

n hath a greater Right to this Contemplation? any 

1, that is nearer related, or that more highly concerns 

1- it to be well acquainted with? Certainly, to ram- 

p- ble abroad, and fix upon Foreign Matters, and 

ſt at the ſame time quite overlook and forget ones 

v ſelf, is the greateft Injuſtice, and the moſt unnatu- : 


ral Neglect that can be. No doubt, every Man's 
es true Buſineſs, and the Thing he is properly calld 


i- to, is the thinking of Himſelf, and being well em- 
i- ploy'd to fee how Matters go at home. Theſe are 
a- our Trade and our Concern; the reſt but Enter- 
a- tainment and Diverſion. And thus we ſee it is in 
ut every other Creature. Each of theſe takes care of 
u- it ſelf, makes the Study of it ſelf che firſt and 
e- principal Buſineſs, hath Bounds fet to its Deſires, 
es and employs not it ſelf, nor hath any Aim beyond 
he ſuch a certain Compaſs: And yet thou, O vain 


ed Man, who wilt be graſping at the Univerſe, who 
ve pretendeſt to Knowledge unlimited, and takeſt up- 
n- on thee to controul and to judge every Thing, art 
e- perfectly ignorant of thy own ſelf; and not at any 
Cr Pains to be otherwiſe. Thus whilſt chou own 
ro to render thy ſelf the moſt accompliſh'd Part o 
ry the Creation ; whilſt thou ſitteſt like a Cenſor upon 
ng Nature, and determineſt magiſterially, and with an 
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Air of Wiſdom ; Thou, in reality, art the greateſt 
Ignorant ; Thou, all the while, the only Fool in 


the whole World: Thou art the emptieſt and moſt ' 
wanting, the moſt impotent and moſt wretched ; 


and yet in deſpight of all theſe Mortifications, the 
proudeſt and moſt conceited, the moſt arrogant and 
diſdainful Creature upon Earth. Look at home 
then for Shame ; turn thine Eyes inward, and em- 

loy thy Senſes there. Call back thy wandring 
Mind, che Underſtanding, and thy Will, which 


rove and ſpend their Strength unprofitably abroad, 


and fix them in the Conſideration of themſelves. 


— 


Thou art buſy, and yet negligent ; beggarly, and 


yet profuſe : For thou loſeſt and waſteſt thy ſelf in 
Things without, and forgetteſt quite what is thy 
own within. Thus thou art a Thief and a Traytor 
to thy ſelf : Reſtore then what thou haſt thus falſe- 
ly ſtolen away ; and inſtead of gazing round, and 
looking always before thee, collect thy ſelf, and 
confine thy Thoughts at home : Look diligently 
within thee ; ſearch curiouſly there, and know thy 
ſelf " Thus our wiſe Maſters have ad- 
viſed. : s | 

* Weigh no Merit by the common Scale. a 

The Conſcience is the Teſt of every Mind; 

Seek net thy ſelf without thy ſelf to find. 

Pleaſe not thy ſelf the flatt ring Croud to bear; 
is fulſom Stuff to feed thy itching Ear. 
| Reject the nauſeous Praiſes of the Times ;—— 

Survey thy Soul; not what thou doſt appear, 

But what thou art, and find the Beggar there. 


r.. 


Noſce teipſum nec te queſiveris extrd. | | 
_  Reſpue quod non es. Perſ. Sat. 1. | 
Tecum habita, & noris quam ſit tibi curta ſupellex, Perſ, Sat. 4. 
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* Sift well thy Soul, its Product nicely view, 
And learn from whence thy Tares and Darnel grew ; 

Which are to Nature, which to Cuſtom due. 

If the thin Crop ſprung from a Soil too lean, 

Or long neglected Weeds have choak d the generous Grain. 


The Knowledge of a Man's ſelf is a Step to the g. 
Knowledge of God: The beſt and ſhorteſt Method 4 Scale 


we can poſſibly take of raiſing our Minds up to Hea- e 


ven. It muſt needs be ſo, becauſe there is no other Wiſdom, 


thing capable of being known by us, which carries 
ſuch lively Stroaks, ſuch expreſs Images and Chara- 
cters, ſuch clear and convincing Teſtimonies of God, 
as Man does : And alſo becauſe whatever there is 
of this kind, may be more perfectly known by us: 
For a Man muſt be of neceflity more ſenſible of 
thoſe Faculties and Motions, which are within him- 
ſelf, and better qualify'd to give an Account of 
them, than he can be of thoſe which belong to any 
other Creature ; becauſe theſe are at ſome diſtance 
from him, and he cannot poſſibly be alike conſcious 


of them. + Theu haſt faſhioned and cloſed me in, and laid Phil. 139. 


ty hand upon me: therefore is thy Knowledge become on 51 6. 
derful. That is, The Knowledge of Thee, which reſults 
from the Contemplation of my ſelf, and the Reſem- 
blance of the Humane to the Divine Nature (as ſome 


interpret that Paſſage.) From hence perhaps it was, 


that Apollo (who among the Heathens waseſteem'd) 
the God of Knowledge and of Light, had this Inſcri- 
ption K NOW THY SEL F, engraven in Cha- 
racters of Gold upon the Front of his Temple, as 
a neceſſary Greeting, and Advertiſement from the 
God, to all that ſhould approach him ; intimating 


——* Ty te conſule.. 2 
Teipſum concute, nunquid vitiorum, : 
Inſeverit olim natura, aut etiam conſuetudo mala, 
Mirabilis fafta eſt ſcientia tua. 7, e. tui ex me. 
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that this was the firſt Motion from Ignorance and 
Darkneſs; the moſt neceſſury Qualification for 
gaining Acceſs to ſuch a Deity: That upon theſe 
Terms only they could be admitted to his Temple, 
and fit for his Worſhip ; and that all who were 
not acquainted with themſelves, muſt be excluded 


Cant. 1. 8, from that Place and Privilege. If thou know not 


Men to be 


who thou art, O then faireſt among Women, go thy way 


forth and follow thy Kids. 
It diſpoſes 


Would a Man make it his Buſineſs (as every 
Man ſure ought to do) to lead the moſt regular, 
compoſed, and pleaſant Life that can be, we need 
go-no further to fetch Inſtructions for it, than our 
own ſelves. Had we but the Diligence and Ap- 
plication, as we have the Capacity and the Op- 
portunity to learn, every Man would be- able to 
teach himſelf more and better than all the Books 


in the World, and all his poring there can ever 


teach him. 5 
He that ſhall remember, and critically obſerve, 


the extravagant Sallies of his Anger, to what Fu- 


ries and Frenzies this raging Fewer of the Mind hath 


formerly tranſported him, will more diſtinctly ſee 
the monſtrous Deformity of this Paſſion, and con- 
ceive a juſter Abhorrence, and more irreconcilable 
Hatred againſt it, than all the fine Things that Ari- 


feetle and Plato have ſaid upon the Point, can ever 


work him up to. And the ſame in Proportion may 
be expected from a Reflection in all other Caſes, 
where there is a vicious Exceſs, or violent Con- 


Tuſſion of the Soul. He that ſhall recolle& the ma- 
ny falſe Concluſions, which an erroneous Judgment 


hath led him into, and the Slips and Miſcarriages 
which an unfaithful Memory hath been guilty of, 
wil learn to be more cautious how he truſts either 
of theſe for the future: And eſpecially when a 
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di te ignotas, O pulchenima, egredere, & abi poſt hœdos tuos. 
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Man calls to mind, how many Caſes he is able to 
quote to himſelf, wherein he thought, all Difficulties 
ſufficiently conſider d, that he was a perfect. Maſter 


of his Point; how aſſured and peremptory he hath 
been, how forward to anſwer to himſelf, and to all 


he convers'd with; nay, to ſtake his Reputation for 


the Truth of an Opinion, and yet Time and After- 


Thought have demonſtrated the direct contrary: 


This bold confiding Man, I ſay, will be'taughe 


from hence to diſtruſt ſuch haſty Arrogance, and- 
abandon all that unreaſonable and peeviſh Poſitive- 
| neſs and Preſumption, which; of all Qualities in 
the World, is the moſt. oppoſite; moſt mortal Ene- 
my to better Information and Diſcovery of the 
Truth. The Man that ſhall reflect upon the ma- 


ny Hazards and Sufferings, in which he hath been 
actually involved, and the many more that have 


threatned him ; how ſlight and trifling: Accidents: 


have yet given great Turns to his Fortunes, and 


changed the whole Face of his Affairs; how of- 


ten he hath been forc'd to take new Meaſures, 
and found Cauſe to diſlike what once appear'd 
well deſign'd and wiſely manag d: This Man will 
expect and make Proviſion for Changes hereafter, 
will be ſenſible how ſlippery Ground he ſtands 


upon, will confider the Uncertainties of Humane 


Life, will behave himſelf with Modeſty and Mo-- 
deration, will mind his own Buſineſs, and not con- 


cern himſelf: with other People, to the giving 
them any Offence, or creating any Diſturbance, 


and will undertake to aim at nothing too big for 


him. And were all Men thus diſposd, what a Hea-- 
ven upon Earth ſhould we have? Perfect Peace and 


Order and Juſtice every where. In ſhort, the trueſt 


Glaſs we can conſult, the moſt improving Book we: 


can read, is Our on ſelves, provided we would but 


| hold; our. Eyes open, and keep our Minds fixed 
with all due Attention upon it; ſo bringing to 
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à cloſe and diſtint View, and watching every 


3 
4 who 


| now not 


themſelues. 


Feature, every Line, every Act and Motion of 

our Souls ſo narrowly, that none may eſcape us. 
But alas! this is the leaſt of our Care, and the 

fartheſt thing in our Thoughts. 


* Into himſelf none labours to deſcend. 


And hence it is that we fall ſo low and ſo often. To 
this muſt be imputed our perpetual Relapſes into 
the ſame Fault, without being ever touched with 
a Senſe of our Error, or troubling our ſelves at all 
about the matter. We play the fool egregiouſly, at 
our own vaſt Expence: For Difficulties in any caſe 
areneverrightly underſtood, except by ſuch as have 
meaſur d their own Abilities. And indeed as a Man 
muſt thruſt at a Door before he can be ſure that it is 
ſhut againſt him; ſo there is ſome degree of Appli- 
cation and good Senſe neceſſary, in order to the 
perceiving the Defects of ones own Mind. And we 
cannot have a more infallible Demonſtration of the 
univerſal Ignorance of Mankind than this, that 
every Body appears ſo gay, ſo forward, ſo under- 


taking, ſo highly ſatisfy d; and that none can be 


found, who at all queſtion the Sufficiency of their 


_ own Underſtanding. For were we throughly ac- 


uainted with our ſelves, we ſhould manage our 
1e and our Affairs after quite another manner: 
We ſhould be aſham'd of our ſelves and our Con- 
dition, and become a new kind of Creatures. He 
that is ignorant of his Failings, is in no Pain to cor- 


rect them; and he that knows not his Wants, takes 


no manner of care for Supplies; and he that feels 
not his Diſeaſe and his Milery, never thinks of re- 
pairing the Breaches of his Conſtitution, or is ſo- 
licitous for Phyſick. Þ You muſt. know your ſelf before 


1 


Nemo in ſefe tentat deſcendere. 1 
I Deprehendas te oportet priuſquam emendas ; ſanitatis ini- 
dium ſentire ſibi opus efſe remedio 
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you can mend your ſelf ; the firſ# Step to Health and Re- 
covery, is the being ſenſible that you need a Cure. And 
this very thing is our Unhappineſs; that we think 
all is ſafe well. We are highly contented with our 
ſelves, and thus all our Miſeries are doubled. So- 
crates was pronounc'd the wiſeſt Man; not for 
any Excellencies of natural or acquir'd Parts, 
which render'd him ſuperior to all the World; 
but becauſe he underſtood himſelf better, be- 
hav'd himſelf with Modeſty and Decency, and 


gacted like a Man Thus Socrates was a Prince 


among Men, as we commonly ſay, He that hath 
one Eye is a King among them that have none. Such 
as are doubly blind, and have no Senſe at all left: 
(For ſo are the Generality of the World ;) Nature 


makes them weak and wretched at firſt ; but the 


make themſelves doubly fo afterwards, by their 


Pride, and lofty Conceits of their own Sufficiency, 


and an abſolute Inſenſibility of their Wants and 


their Miſeries. The former of thefe Misfortunes 
Socrates ſhared as well as others; for he had his blind 
Side too: That is, he was a Man, and conſequentl 
had the ſame Allay of Infirmity and Miſery wit 
other Men : But here was the difference, that he 
knew he was but a Man: He conſider'd his Con- 
dition, and made no difficulty to acknowledge all 
the Imperfections of it; and therefore he dealt ho- 
neſtly, and acted wiſely; for he liv'd and behav d 
himſelf as a Man ſhould do. To this purpoſe may 
that Reply be taken, which Truth it ſelf made coy, 9 41. 
the haughty Phariſees, who, in Deriſion, faid unto . 
him, What then? Are we blind alſo ? If you were blind 
(lays he) that is, if ye were ſenſible of your Blind- 
nels, ye would ſee better ; but becauſe you ſay, we ſee, 
therefore ye remain ſtark-blind. For thoſe who 
have an Opinion of their own good Sight, are real- 
ly blind ; and thoſe who are conſcious of their own 
indnsls, are the Men that ſee beſt. How _ | 
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ed a Folly is it to degenerate into Beaſts, . by. not 

conſidering carefully that we are Men? * Since N. 

rure hath-made thee a Man, take cere conſtantly to-remen- 

ber that thou art ſuch. We read, that ſeveral great 

Perſons have order'd that their Attendants ſhould 

often ring it in their Ears, That they were Men, in- 

tending that Admonition for a Curb to their Exor- 

bitances. And ſure the. Practice was admirable, 

if, as the Sound ſtruck upon their Ears, the Con- 

ſideration enter d their Hearts too. What the 4the- 

nians ſaid to Pompey the Great, was not much amiſs, 

Tos are ſo far a God, as you acknowledge your ſelf a Man. 

For thus much at leaſt is beyond Contradiction, 

That the way to be an excellently good Man, is 

to be throughly poſſeſs'd with the Senſe of one's 
r / 

No this Knowledge of one's ſelf (a thing by the 

6. * 

Means of Way, very difficult to be attain d, and ſcarce to be 

eeming to met with; as on the contrary, the miſtaking and 

be Kmw- paſſing wrong Judgments of one's ſelt, is exceeding 

ledge of obvious and ealy :) This Knowledge, I ſay, is ne- 

ver to be acquir'd by the Help of others. My 

Meaning is; Not by comparing our ſelves. with 

others, 3 by them, depending upon their 

Character, or obſerving what Argument or Dif- 

agreement there is between our Practice and their 

Example, ſo that a Man ſhall applaud or condemn 

himſelf, for doing or not doing as they do, or as 

they like or diſlike. i i 


bat the World ſays thou art, believe not true, 


This Credit only to thy ſelf is due. | 


+ If 3 : - is 7 ; | . 
Nor indeed can we depend upon our own Word or 
Opinion ia the caie ; for This oftentimes is ſhort- 
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1 Plus aliis de te quam tu tibi credere no 
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ſighted ; it diſcovers not all that is to be ſeen; and 
it makes a falſe Report of what it diſcovers ; like a 


treacherous or a brib'd Witneſs, that ſhuffles in his 
Evidence, and is afraid to fpeak out. Nor can we 


form a Judgment from any ſingle Action; for this 


may come from a Man without being intended, or 
ſo much as thought of; it may be a ſudden Puſh 
vpon an unuſual prefling Occaſion ; the Work of 
Neceflity, or the Work of Chance ; a lucky Hit, 
or a ſudden Sally; and owing to Heat or Paſſion; 
to one, to all of theſe, to any thing. indeed, ra- 
ther than to the Man himſelf. And therefore we 
can fix no Character from a thing which is not of 
our own growth. One courageous Action no more 
proves a Man Brave, nor one Act of Juſtice: Juſt, 
than the breadth and depth of a River, and the 
ſtrength of its Current, is to be taken from a ſud- 
den accidental Flood, when all the neighbouring 
Brooks empty themſelves into it, and ſwell it above 
its Banks. For thus there are Circumſtances and 


Accidents in Humane Life too, which, like ſtrong 


Winds, and rapid Torrents, change our uſual 
Courſe, and carry us beyond our ſelves; and this 
in ſo ſurprizing a manner, that Vice it. ſelf hath 
ſometimes put Men upon doing very good Things : 
So extreamly nice a thing it is, to know Men tru- 
ly. Again, We can learn nothing to purpoſe: by 
all the outward Appendages of the Man ; his Em- 
ployments, Preferments, Honours, Riches, Birth, 
good Acceptance, and general Applauſe, of great 
and common Men; no, nor yet by his Deport- 
ment when he appears abroad ; for there the'Man 
plays in Check, ſtands upon his Guard, and eve- 
ry Motion is with Reſerve and Conſtraint. Fear, 
and Shame, and Ambition, and a thouſand other 
Paſſions, put him upon playing the: Part you ſee 
then acted. To know him throughly, you muſt 
follow / him into his Cloſer, ſee him in the Tireing- 
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Room, and in his every-day Garb. Alas! he is 
oftentimes quite another thing at Home, than what 
he appears in the Street, at Court, or upon the 
Exchange ; one ſort of Man to Strangers, and ano- 


ther to his own Family. When he goes out of his 


Houſe, he dreſſes for the Stage, and the Farce be- 
gins ; you can lay no ſtreſs upon what you ſee 
of him there. This is not the Man, but the 
Character he ſets himſelf co maintain : And you 
will never know any thing of him, till you make 
a difference between the Perſon of the Comedian 
that plays, and the Perſon repreſented by him. 
The Knowledge of a Man's ſelf then is not to 
be compaſſed by any, or all of theſe four ways, nor 
can we rely upon, or make any ſure Concluſions 
from them. The only way to arrive at it, is by a 
true, long, conſtant Study of a Man's ſelf ; a ſeri- 
ous and diligent Examination, ſuch as ſhall obſerve 
and nicely weigh, not only his Words and Actions, 
but even his moſt ſecret Thoughts, (and that fo 
critically, as to diſcern how they are firſt born, 


upon what they fecd, and by what degrees they 


grow, the time of their Continuance, the manner 
and the frequency of their Returns upon him.) In 


ſhort, no Motion of his Mind muſt eſcape his No- 


tice ; no, not his very Dreams: He muſt view 


himſelf near, muſt be eternally prying, handling, 


prefling, probing, nay, pinching himſelf to the 
quick: For there are many Vices in us, that lurk 
cloſe, and lie deep ; and we know nothing of them 
becauſe we do not take the Pains to ſearch far 
enough, and ferret them out: As the venomous Ser- 
pent, while numm'd with cold, is handled ſafely, 
and Stings not till he is warm' d. And further yet, 
when all this is done, a Senſe and Acknowledge- 
ment of particular Failings, and perſonal Faults, 
and an endeayour to mend them, will not do the 
ee 
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Weakneſs and Miſery throughout, that every part 


t of him is tainted with it; and from thence he muſt 

2 proceed to amend the whole, and make the Re- 

a formation equally general. 

8 To this purpoſe we will now apply our ſelves in g 


the Firſt Book of this Treatiſe; to conſider and un- 7he Divi- 
+ derſtand Man; by taking him in every Senſe, fon of this 
N looking upon him in the ſeveral Proſpects he is Hirt Boot 
a capable of; feeling his Pulſe, ſounding him to 
2 | the bottom, going into him with Candles, ſearch- 
ning and ranſacking every Hole and Corner, every 
| Maze and Labyrinch, every Cloſet and falſe Floor, 
o and all the ſubtil Windings of his Hypocriſy. 
r © Andall this Niceneſs little enough, God knows; 
\s for he is the cunningeſt and moſt diſſembling, the 
a cdloſeſt and moſt diſguis'd Creature alive, and, in- 
j. deed, almoſt incapable of being perfectly known. 
VO pon this account we will attempt the Conſide- 
s, © ration of him under the Five Heads repreſented 
o by the Table here annexed, which ſets before 
„ vou at one general View, the Subſtance and the 
y Miethod of this Firſ# Book. 


Five 


14 The Scheme of the following Book. 


I. Natural, conſiſting of the Parts where. 
of he is compounded, with their le- 
veral Appurtenances. 


u Natural and Moral; by Sita the 
Compariſon between Him and Brutes, 


| In By giving a Summary Account of 
Five his Life. 
Conſide- 


rations 1. Vanity. 
of Man, . A Moral Deſcripti- e 


on of his Qualities 


and the Inconſtanc 
d Def $i under) * 
A Condiri- Five 47 "oj "(+ Miſery. 


- on of 5. Preſumption. 
Human 
Nature, Cr. Their Temper. 
taken as * Mix'd of (2. Their Minds and Ac- 
follows. 5 an d compliſhments. 
5 5 oral; ber Ot and 
1 egrees of Quality. 
ſulcing: 5 rom| 4. Their Profeſſions and 
eee Circumſtances. | 
T Ge Mr Their Advantages and 
| and oct? ' Diſadvantages ; ; and, 
Ty 2 | theſe Natural, 
e | again Acquired „ oC 
either Accidental. f 
e 


THE 


HE 


f Mans compounded. 
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Firſt Conſideration. _ 


Which is purely Natural; confoſt- 


ing of the ſeveral F arts where- 
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i 07 the Formation of ; Man. 


les 


7 HIS is two-fold, and: therefore capable 
ofa double Conſideration: For the Firſt 
and Original Formation was the im- 
A. mediate Work of God's own Hand; and 
this was Supernatural and Miraculous, The Se- 
cond is the Work of ordinary Generation, and li- 
neal Deſcent, according to the common and 


| Eſtabliſhed: Courſe of Nature. 


According to that Image given us by Moſes, of 
the Creation of the World, which (for the nine 
Firſt Chapters of Genefis, wherein we have an 
Account of the Firſt and Second Birth of the 
Univerſe, is, without diſpute, the boldeſt, nobleſt, 
and moſt ſatisfactory Syſtem, that ever was pub- 
liſh'd, we may obſerve ſeveral Preferences * Pri- 


vileges peculiar to Man. For he was made by 
God, not only after all other living Creatures, 
as the moſt exquiſite and compleat; the Maſter 


and Superintendent over the reſt (ſo runs his Ori- 


ginal Commiſſion, Let him have Dominion over the 
Fiſhes of the Sea, and over the Fouls of the Air, and 
over the Beaſts of the Field ;) made the ſame Day 
with Land-Animals and Four-footed Beaſts ; which 
bear the neareſt reſemblance to him of any other 
Animals : But made, after all the reſt was ended, 
45 the laſt and finiſhing Stroke ; the Seal with 
which it pleas'd Almighty God to cloſe up the 
whole Creation. And accordingly he hath given 
him ſuch a Bearing and Impreſs, as plainly ſpeak 


how nobly he is deſcended. * The Brightneſs of the 


Divinity ſtrongly reflected upon him, f So that each Man 
is a fort of God in Miniature; expreſly ſaid to be formed 
in His own Image, and after His Likeneſs. Man is 


likewiſe not only the Creator, but the whole Cre- 


ation in Little; the Univerſe in one ſmall Volume: 
Whence it is that Man is ſometime ftyPd a Little 
World; and by the ſame reaſon the World might be 
call'd a Great Man. He is, as it were, the Mediator 
of the different Parts of Nature, that Link of this 


long Chain, by which Angels and Brutes, Heaven 1 | 


and Earth, the Spiritual and Corporeal Creation, 


are ty'd together; and that void Space ſupply'd, F 


which would make a wide and moſt unſeemly 


Gap in the Univerſe, if not filld up, and the Se- 


ries thus continu'd, by a Creature partaking of both 
Extremes. In a word, This was the laſt Touch, 


the Maſter-peice, the Honour, and Ornament, 


nay, the Prodigy, and miraculous Production of 
Nature. Hence it is that God is repreſented to us 
as entring into Conſultation, and making this No- 


* . * 


as 
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*Signatum eſt in nos lumen vultis tui. 
T Exemplumque Dei quiſque eſt in Imagine parva. 
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ble Creature with Deliberation and Thought. God 


have reſted. Nay, even that Reſt it ſelf, and the 


perpetual Commemoration of it, was for His Sake 


8 % 
p I] 
* 


ſaid, let us make Man. And when he had formed Gen. 2. 
Man, he is {aid to have ended all his Work, and to 


and Benefit. The Sabbath was made for Man, and not Mark 2: 


Man for the Sabbath, ſays Truth it ſelf. After this 


there was no new Thing form'd, till that moſt ſtu- 
pendous Miracle of Mercy, when God made himſelf 


Man : And this too, as we moſt truly confeſs, in 
one of our Creeds, was for Us Men, and for Our Salva- 
tion. From whence it is moſt evident, that God, in 
all his Actions and Diſpenſations, hath a conſtant 


and more particular regard to Mankind, that They 


have a Concern in the greateſt Works of Provi- 
| dence, and that almoſt all God's Doings and Ad- 
miniſtrations are begun and ended with great Re- 
ſpect to Man's Advantage; and ſo as that the pro- 


moting of this, ſhall be the beſt and moſt effectual 


Means of accommodating and reducing all Things 


at laſt to Himſelf ; and Our Happineſs be made 


| the proper Inſtrument of his Glory. | 
Man was created naked, as being more beautiful 
than all the reſt : The ſmoothneſs and delicacy of 
his Skin, the nice tempering of his Humours and 
- © Complexion, making a very advantageous Di- 
ſtincton in this reſpect, above any other Creature 
S whatſoever. 


The Body of Man is erect, and touches the 


f Ground with but a very little part of it; but is ſet 


ſtreight upright toward Heaven, where he may 


Z contemplate his Great Original, view and take 


Knowledge of his own Perfections, as in a Glaſs 
fitted for that purpoſe. The Plants are juſt the ve- 
ry reverſe of all this: The Head and Root is bu- 


' Eryd in the Ground; and there they ſpread, and 
| thence they get Improvement. Brutes arein a Po- 


ſition between theſe Two : Byt ſome of them ap- 
| proach 


2. 
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proach nearer to the one, and ſome nearer to the o- 


ther of thoſe Extremes. As to the true Cauſe of this 


upright Figure, it is plain, the rational Soul cannot 


be it: For the Crooked, the Lame, the Deform- 
ed, are fo many living Inſtances, and undeniable 
Proofs to the contrary : Nor can it be the Back-bone 


form'd in a direct Line; for Serpents have the ſame; 
Nor is it ſurely the Exceſs of Natural and Vital 
Heat above other Creatures; for many other Ani- 
mals equal, and ſome excel us in this reſpect ; tho 


J will not deny, but each of theſe may contribute 


ſomewhat toward it : (And that of the Serpent is 


the lefs Objection againit the Form of the Back- 


bone; becauſe the crawling of that Creature upon 
his Belly, is expreſly declar'd to be a Puniſhment 
and laſting Reproach, for the Tempter's having 
aſſum' d this Form in working the Seducement and 
Ruin of our Firſt Parents.) Bur the very Truth is, 
Our great and mighty Maker and Maſter thought 
this the moſt convenient Poſture, and ſuch as beft 


agreed with the Dignity aud Pre-eminence of Hu- 


mane Nature, particularly upon two Accounts. 
Partly as a Mark of Diſtinction due to the Ex- 
cellencies of the Humane Mind: Thus the old 
Poets repreſented it, Er 


A Creature of a more exalted kind 
Mus wanting het; and then was Man deſign d: 
Conſclcus of Thought, of more capacious Breaſt. 


And partly as an Enſign of Royalty; ſome Cha- 
racters whereof Naturaliſts have obſerv'd in ſome 
other petty Principalities ; ſuch as the Crown in 
the Dolphin, the Diadem in the Baſilisk, the Lion's 
ſtately Mane, which ſerves as a Collar of Honour; 
the Colour and the Eyes in the Eagle, and the 
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als of our Body. So again the Poet, 


Chap. 1. Of the Formation of Mn. 19 
King among the Bees. But Man being veſted with | 
an univerſal Monarchy, walks ſtately upon the 
Earth, like a Maſter in his own Houſe: He ſubdues 
and manages All either by fair means or by foul ; 
captivates and brings them to his Hand by Force; 
or makes them tractable and tame by gentle and 


winning Uſage. Hence the ſame Poet proceeds, 


For Empire form'd, and fit to rule the reſt, 

He, while the mute Creation downward bend 
Their Sight, and to their Earthy Mother tend, 
Looks up aloft, and with erected Eyes 

Beholds his own Hereditary Skies. Dryden. 


His Body was form'd at firſt out of Virgin= 4. 
Earth, of a red Complexion, from whence the 


proper Name of Adam was deriv'd: For the com- Adom 


mon AIRS of the Species in general is Iſh. Rufus. 


And this well moiften'd, was the common Materi- * | 8 


Earth the Wiſe Maker temper d into Paſte, 
And mix'd with living Streams the God-like 


Image caſt. 


In all Reaſon, the Body muſt be before the Soul, 
a5 we naturally conceive Matter antecedent to its 


Form; as the Houſe muſt be fram'd and fitted up, 
before we can ſuppoſe an Inhabitant in it; and a 
Shop made and furniſh'd, before any Trade can, 
| be exercis'd there. 


When This was prepar'd and done, the next thing 


in order was to animate this Body, by the Infuſion, 
| of a Soul, convey'd thither by Divine Inſpiration; 
For God (ſays Moſes) breathed into him the Breath of 


heme — 


* Mixtam fluvialibus undis 


* Finxit in Effigiem, — 


Ca. as 
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Life, and ſo Man became a living Soul. Of which, 
what Tradition the Heathen World retain'd, may 
be learn'd from the ſame Author, who propoſes 
This as the firſt probable Solution of that wonder- 


ful Production. 


— 


ib Particles of Heavenly Fire 
The God of Nature did his Soul inſpire. 


And cloſes his Account, 


I From ſuch rude Principles our Form began, 
And Earth was metamorphos d into Man. 


The ſame Order ſeems to be conſtantly obſerv'd 
in ordinary Generations, and the forming of na- 
tural Births ever ſince: For here the Body is firſt 
formed, and That, according to the beſt Remarks 
which the Curious have been able to make, in, 
or ſomewhat near, the following Method. The 
firſt Seven Days are employ'd in bringing the Semi- 
nal Principles to a due Conſiſtency, and perfe- 
ing the Conception, to which ſome have been 


apt to think Fob might allude, Chap. X. v. 10. The 


next Seven Days are taken up in concocting, dige- 
{ting and changing thoſe firſt Elements into Fleſh 
and Blood ; which is as yet an unformed Maſs, 
but the proper Ground and Matter of the Hu- 


mane Body. In the Third Week, the Body in grols 


is formed, ſo that after ſome One and twenty Days 


the three moſt noble and uſeful Parts of the Body 


are faſhion d; the Liver, the Heart, and the Brain; 
and Theſe lie at length, diſtant from one another, 


in a kind of oval or oblong Figure, and connected, 


—* Hune divino ſemine fecit 
Wee opifex rerum. | 
Sic modo quæ fuerat rudis, & fine imagine tellus: 


Indu t ignotas he minam converſa figuras. 


-P 


juſt 


Chap. 1. Of the Formation of Man. 
or juſt tack'd together by ſome thin looſe Joynings, 
which are afterwards fill'd up, and reſemble the 
Form of an Ant; where you may oblerve Three 
groſſer and fuller Parts, coupled and held together 
by Two ſlenderer, that lie betwixt. The Fourth 
Week, which raiſes the Account to very near Thir- 
ty Days, the whole Body is perfected, and the 
Parts and Organs of it diſtinguiſhable ; and from 
thenceforth it ceaſes to be an Embryo, as that de- 
notes a rude ſhapeleſs Maſs; and is now in a Con- 
dition to receive the Soul ; which accordingly loſes 
no Time, but comes and takes Poſſeſſion of its 
new Dwelling, at or before the Term of Forty 
Days ; that is, at Five or Six Weeks. When this 


8 


d Proportion of Time is doubled, namely, after 
4 Three Months, the animated Infant uſually be- 
it gins to move; and much about the Fourth Month 

ks the Hair and Nails ſet forward. And after the 

1, ſame Term three times told; that is, after Nine 

= Months, is the uſual time of Maturity, and coming 

1 into the World. Theſe may perhaps to ſome 
he ſeem uſeleſs Curioſities, and not altogether be- 
- coming a Treatiſe of this Nature; But I muſt own, 

* 


that T think one great Advance towards the true 
and the beſt Wiſdom, would be to underſtand this 


ſh Part of our ſelves and ſure Men could not but 
ls, expreſs a greater and more awful. Regard of Al- 
U. mighty God, did they but conſider hoſe. Hands 
ls WH have faſbion d and fniſi/d them; who watch'd and 
ys brought forward their Subſtances, when crude and 


imperfect; wrote their Members in his Book; and 
made them to be what they are, after a fearful 
| and very wonderful manner. 


22 cf Wiſlm. Bock l. 
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CHAR: 
The fuſt and general Diſtinction of Man. 


1. AN, as if deſign d to be all over Wonder, is 
Firſt into a Creature made up of Ingredients vaſtly 
Two Parts. different, nay, directly oppoſite to one another: For 

what can be more ſo than thoſe two Conſtituent 
Parts, His Soul, and His Body? Look upon him 
wich regard to the former of theſe, and He is a 

ſort of inferior Deity : Turn your Eyes down to 
the latter, and that Perſon which before you al- 
moſt ador'd, you will now be tempted. as much 
to Joath and deſpiſe ; For what is Man thus above 
a Beaſt 2 What but a Load of Corruption, and 
a Sink of Ill-Humours ? And yet, this wonderful 
Diſparity notwithſtanding, theſe two ſo diſtant 
Parts are link'd together with ſuch amazing Art, 
and embrace each other ſo cloſe and kindly, that 
there is at the ſame time eternal Quarrels, and yet 
an inviolable Friendſhip between them. They 
cannot live together peaceably, and yet they can- 
not part contentedly : Like a Man that hath a 
Wolt by the Ears, and neither knows how to 
hold him, nor to let him go: So is each of theſe 
principal Parts in Man ; and each may fay to the 
other what the Poet did. | 


* Help and Hindrance, Health and Sickneſs ; 1_ 
Cannot live with thee ; and without thee die. 
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Nec tecum poſſum vivere, nes fine te. 
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But in regard one of theſe Parts admits of a Sub- 2. 
diviſion, by reaſon of a great and manifeſt Diffe- Then inte 
rence in the Faculties and Parts of this Soul of ours; 7 


the One Part Noble and Pure, Intellectual and Di- 
vine; the Other Mean, and Senſual, and Brutiſh: 
The beſt and moſt lively Repreſentation of Man, 
and the ſureſt Method of attaining to the Know- 
ledge of him, ſeems to be the making of this Firſt 


| Diviſion to conſiſt of Three Branches; and ſaying, 


That the Conſtituent Parts of Man are the Mind, 
the Soul, and the Fleſh. Of theſe the Mind and the 


Fleſh are the two diſtant Extremes, diſtant as Heg- 
ven and Earth are from each other; and the Soul 
# hath a middle Station between both, like the Re- 
gion where all the Storms and Meteors are form'd. 
The Mind is the moſt Heroick and exalted Part; 


the Breath, the Beam, the Image, the Efflux of 
the Divinity. This in the Man is as the King m 
the Body Politick; its Tendencies and Motions are 


to Heaven and Happineſs ; and it breaths nothing 


but what is Pure, and Spiritual, and Divine. The 
Fleſh, quite contrary, is like the Dregs of the Peo- 
ple, a vile and ſtupid, rude and tumultuous Mob, 
the Sediment and Lees, the Bruitiſh Part of Man; 
and this is perpetually diſpos'd to Evil, and ſunk 
into Matter. The Soul, in its middle State, like 
Perſons of Quality in a Kingdom, below the Beſt, 


and above the Worſt, is capable of inclining to 


Good or to Evil; and accordingly it is continually 
ſollicited on both ſides with great Importunity : 
The Mind and the Heſh are ever ſtruggling to win 
it over, and, according to the fide it takes, it be- 


comes either a Spiritual and Virtuous, or a Vicious 
and Carnal Soul. This is the Seat of all thoſe Ap- 
petites and Paſſions implanted in us by Nature, 


which, conſider'd ſimply, and in themſelves, have 
neither Virtue nor Vice in them: Such, for In- 
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ſtance, as Love, (that kind of it which we bear to 


our. Friends and Relations) and Fear, ſuch as that 


of Shame, Compaſſion for Perſons in Diſtreſs, 
and Deſire of a good Reputation. 


This Diſtinction deſerves the rather to be ob- 
ſerv'd, becauſe it will aſſiſt us very much in the 


Knowledge of our ſelves, and give Men a true Idea 


of their Actions, which are otherwiſe apt to be 


miſunderſtood, by paſſing Judgments upon a flight 


and ſuperficial View, and attributing That to the 
Mind, which in reality proceeds from the Soul; 


nay, ſometimes from the Fleſh, and miſtaking That 
for Virtue, which is meerly the Effect of Nature, 


nay, the Inſtigation of Vice : For it is no breach 
of Charity to ſay, That a great many noble and 
brave Actions have been done in Heat and Paſſion, 


or elſe out of Humour, and Fancy, and natural In- 


clination ; not ſo much with a Deſign to benefit 
Others, as to pleaſe Our Selwes. ; 


' 
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C HA P. III. 


Of the Humane Body, and its 
Conſtituent Parts. 


TR" Body of Man is built and put together, 


ſo as to confiſt of Parts vaſtly numerous, both 


| Within and Without: And of theſe, by far the 


greater number, are either round, or of a Figure 
not far diſtant from it. 

Thoſe Within are of Jo ſorts : Some diſpers'd 
all over the Body in large Quantities and great 


Numbers; as for Inſtance, The Bones, which are 


the Baſes and Pillars chat ſupport this Structure: 


The Muſcles, which are the Inſtruments of Strength 


and Motion: The Veins, which are the Channels 


for conveying the Blood to the Heart; and the 


Arteries, which, like ſo many Pipes, feed them per- 
petually, by ſending it from the Heart to the ſe- 
veral Parts of the Body. The Nerves, which are di- 
ſtributed by Pairs, and are the Inſtruments of 
Senſe and Motion, by vertue of the Animal Spirits 
contain'd in, and diffus d by them. Of Theſe 


| ſome are ſoft, which ſerve the Head, and aſſiſt our 


Sight, our Hearing, ovr Taſte, and our Speech : 
Others are hard, and theſe are laid along the Spina 
Dorſi, and ſo inſerted into the Muſcles ; the Ten- 
dons, the Ligaments, and the Cartilages. There are 
likewiſe the Four Humours, the Bload; Choler, which 
provokes and hinders Obſtructions, throws off the 
Excrementitious Parts, and excites Cheerfulneſs : 


| Melancholy, which whets the Appetite, and mo- 


derates ſudden Motions : Phlegm, which ſweetens 
the two Humours laſt mention d, (Y * 
e eee ee eee e Blac 
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Black Choler) and checks inordinate Heats. The 
Spirits, which are a ſort of generous Fumes, eva- 
porated by the Natural Heat, and Radical Moi. 
ſture; and of Theſe there are Three Degrees of 
Excellency, the Natural, the Vital, and the Ani. 


mal. The Fat, which is the thickeſt and oylieſt 


Part of the Blood. | ; 

Other Parts are ſingle and determin'd to ſome 
particular Place. Now the whole Body may be 
conveniently enough divided into Four Stories or 
Apartments, which are in a manner ſo many ſeve- 
ral Shops or Workhouſes, wherein Nature keeps 
her Powers and Faculties employ'd, The Firſt 
and loweſt of Theſe, is that concern'd in the Pro- 


pagation of the Species. The. Second, and next 


above, is the Eutrails, the Bewels, and Stomach, 


which in Situation inclines ſomewhat to the Left- 


Side; its Form is round, ſtreighter below than 


above, with two Orifices, one at the Top, to re- 


ceive Nouriſhment ; another at the Bottom, an- 
ſwering to the Guts, whoſe Buſineſs tis to diſ- 


"args and empty it. This Veſſel receives, col- 


mingles, and concocts the ſeveral forts of 
Nouriſhment taken in at our Mouths ; and from 


thence works off a whitiſh Juice call'd Chile, pro- 


per for the Suſtenance and Nutrimer.t of the Body, 
and afterwards wrought over again more accu- 
rately in the Meſeraick Veins, thro which it pal- 
ſes into the Liver. The Liver is hot and . moiſt, 
lying ſome what more to the Right-Side. This is 


the proper Work-houſe of the Blood, the great 


Source of the Veins, the Seat of the Vegetative 
Faculty. Here the Chyle drawn off from the 
Meferaick Veins is converted into Blood; which 
15 taken into its Cavities by the Vena Porta, and 
dilcharg'd again by the Vena Cavs, (Which iſſues 

Part, ) and its Branches, in abun- 


Foun- 
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Fountain. In the. Left-Side lies the Splees, which 


receives the Diſcharge and Excrementitious Hu- 
mours of the Liver. Then follow the Reins and the 


| Guts, Which hang all together in one Link, and, 


as according to the uſual] Proportion, the Stature 


| of a Man is ſeven times as much as the length of 
| 2 common Foot; ſo the Bowels, when drawn 


out, are uſually ſeven times che length of a Man. 
Theſe Two former Apartments, which ſome con- 


tract into One, (tho the Offices of them are ſo _ 


very different, as to juſtify the diſtinguiſhing 
them into Two) are, by many Authors, reſembled 


to the loweſt Region of the Univerſe; the Ele- 


mentary one, which is the Seat of Generation and 
Corruption; and here that which goes by the 


Name of the Concupiſcible Soul, keeps its peculiar 


Reſidence. | 

The Third Story is compar'd to the Ethereal Re- 
gion ; and this is ſeparated from the former by 
the Diaphragme, as it is from That ſtill above it by 
the Throat: Here the Traſcible Soul hath its Dwel- 
ling; and Here thoſe Parts in the Breaſt lie, which 
are termed the Præcordia; as the Heart, whoſe Situa- 
tion is much about the Fifth Rib, and its Point a 


little diverting towards the Left Pap. This is ex- 
ceeding Hot; the common Source of all the Ar- 


teries, by which it diſtributes the Vital Blood there 
concocted, thro' the whole Body, and in that 
Blood the Vital Spirits: And all this by a Diſcharge 
ſo ſenſible and ſtrong, that each Evacuation creates 
that Motion which we call the Pulſe. Here like- 
wiſe are the Lungs, a ſoft, rare, and ſpongy Sub- 
ſtance, ſupple and pliable in their Motions, like a 
Pair of Bellows ; and thus they become the Inſtru- 
ments of Reſpiration : By which the Heart is 
cool'd with freſh Air, the Blood kept in perperual 
Agitation; the Fumes and Excrements that oppreſs 
it are by this means diſcharg'd, and the Voice 
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form'd by the Help of the Aſpera Arteria, or Wind- 
Pipe. | | 


The Fourth and laſt Apartment, which an- 
ſwers to that higheſt Region, by way of Emi- 


nence call'd Heaven, is the Head; and this con- 


tains the Brain, a Subſtance cold and ſpongy, 


cover d over, and wrapd up into two Membranes, 
One hard and thick, which touches the Skull, 
and is cerm'd the Dura Mater: The Other more 
gentle and thin, contiguous to the former, and 
known by the Name of Pia Mater. From the 
Brain are deriv'd all the Nerves, and that Marrow 
which runs all along thro' the Back-bone. This 


Brain is the Seat of the Reaſonable Soul, the Source 


of Senſe and Motion, and of all thoſe Noble 
Spirits call'd the Animal, and extracted from the Vi- 
tal Spirits, which, when ſent up thro' the Arteries 


into the Brain, are concocted, refin'd, wrought 


off, and ſubtiliz d, by means of an infinite num- 
ber of ſmall and exceeding fine Arteries, which, 
like ſo many little Threads plaited and interwoven 


with each other, make a fort of Labyrinth, or 


double Net, (the Rete Mirabile) in which the Vi- 


tal Spirit being kept, by perpetual Motion, back- 


ward and forward, is exalted and refin'd, till it be- 
comes Animal, that is, ſublimated and ſpirituous to 


the laſt and higheſt Degree. 


The outward Parts, and ſuch as ſtand in View, 
are either ſingle or double. If ſingle, they are 


placd in the midſt, as the Ns/e, which ſerves us | 


in Breathing and Smelling, and conveys Comfort 


and Refreſhment to the Brain; as it is alſo uſeful } 


for the diſcharge of any Humours which happen 
to annoy the Head: And thro' this Paſſage the 


Air goes in and out, both for the Service of the 


Lungs below, and of the Brain above. The Mouth, 
which aſſiſts us in Speaking and Eating; and as 
the Ules of it are different, ſo are the Parts wy 
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wiſe which qualify it for thoſe Uſes. Without, 


there are the Lips; Within, you have the Tongue, 


extreamly nimble in Motion, and a nice Diſtin- 


{ ouiſher of Taſtes : The Teeth, to bruiſe and chew 


our Meat, and prepare it for the Stomach. 
If the Parts of the Head be double and alike; 


they are plac'd collaterally, and anſwer exactly to 


each other: So do the Eyes, which, like Centinels 


or Spies, are poſted at the top of the Houſe, for 
the gaining a more advantageous Proſpect : Theſe 
are made up of wonderful Variety; each hath 


Three Humours, Seven Coats, Seven Muſcles, dif- 


ferent Colours, and are form'd with infinite Arti- 


fice, and inexpreſſible Contrivance. They are in- 
deed the nobleſt and moſt admirable Parts of any 


that appear outwardly in the Body: Their Beau- 


ty, their Uſefulneſs, the Sprightlineſs of their Mo- 


tion, their ſtrange attractive Power in creating 


Love. Theſe are to the Face what the Face is to 
the reſt of the Body; the Life and Air of the 


Countenance it ſelf: And in regard they are ex- 


ceeding tender, and nice, and valuable, therefore 
provident Nature hath cover'd and fenc'd them in 
very carefully on all ſides, with Skins, and Lids, 


and Brows, and Hair. The Ears are near upon 


the ſame level with the Eyes; Thele being a ſort 
of Scouts to the Body, and Porters for the Mind ; 
They receive, report, and diſtinguiſh Sounds, which. 


naturally aſcend upward. The Approaches and 
Entries of this Organ of Senſe, are intricate and 


crooked, full of Windings and Turnings, to pre- 
vent the Air from ruſhing in too quick, and with 
too great Violence, by which means the Hearing 


2 


might be extreamly impair d, the Organ wounded 


and ftrain'd, and the Sound more confus'd by its 
exceſſive Loudneſs. 


To all theſe we muſt add the Hands and Arms, 


by which all manner of Workmanſhipis perform d; 


and 
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and our Legs and Frer, which like Pillars fupport 
this wonderful Edifice, and which, altho' not of 


the Trunk and main part of the Body, are yet 


Inftruments of ſuch univerſal Uſe, that the Body 


1. 


can very hardly ſubſiſt without them; and it wou d 
be very ungrateful not to allow Theſe an honoura- 
ble Mendon in this Account, whoſe Labours make 
Proviſion for the whole. 
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CHAP. IV. 


* E Body of Man hath ſeveral very particular 


and diſtinguifhing Qualities, which are Ex- 


cellencies peculiar to himſelf, and ſuch as Beafts 


have no Share at all in. The firft and moſt re- 


markable ſeem to be theſe that follow : Speech, an | 


Erect Stature, that Form and Port which hath been 
m ſo high Efteem among Wiſe Men, nay, even 
with the Sroicks, the rigideſt and moſt abſtracted of 
all Philoſophers, that they declar'd it more eligible 
to be a Fool in Humane Shape, than to be Viſe in 
the Form of a Brute; fo preferring the Advantage 
of this Frame of Ours, before even Wiſdom it (elf, 
and all che Beauties of the Soul without it: The 
Hand, which is a Prodigy in Nature, and no other 
Creature, not even the Ape it ſelf, hath any thing 


comparable to it; the natural Nakedneſs and Smooth- 


weſs of our Skin ; Laughing and Crying; the Senſe of 
being Tickled ; the Eye-Laſh upon the lower Lid of 
the Eye 3 # vilible Navel; the Point of the Heart 
inclining toward the Left-Side ; the Knee, which is 
{aid to ffand forward in no other Creature what- 
ſcever ; the Palpitation of the Heart; Bleeding at the 
Noſe, which you will. think very odd, when you 
recollect that Men carry their Head upright, and 
Beaſts hang theirs down toward the Ground; Bluſb- 
= | ing 
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int for Shame ; Looking Pale for Fear ; Multiplying 
at all times indifferently ; not moving their Ears, 
which in other Animals is a Signif cation of their 
inward Paſſions: But Theſe are ſufficiently diſco- 
ver d in Mankind by looking Red or Pale; and 
articular Motions of the Eyes and Noſe. | 
Others, tho' they are not altogether his own, and 2. 
| incommunicable, yet may be ſtyl'd Peculiar, in re- 
© ſpect of the Degree and the Advantage he hath 
above others which partake of them : Such are the 
Number of his Muſcles, and vaſt Quantity of Hair 
upon his Head ; the Nimbleneſs and wonderful 
Variety of Motions in his Limbs and Foints ; the 
great Abundance of the Brain; the Largeneſs of his 
Bladder ; the Form of the Foot, ſo very long for- 
ward, and ſo ſhort a Heel behind; the vaſt Quan; 
tity, the Clearneſs and the Finene/s of the Blood ; 
the Eaſineſ and Agility of the Tongue; the Multi- 
zude and unſpeakable Variety of his Dreams, 10 
extreamly above all other Animals, that Man 
alone deſerves the Name of a Dreaming Creature ; 
the Faculty of Sneezing : And, to be ſhort, the in- 
numerable different Adotions of his Eyes, and Noſe, 
and Lips. 55 | 
Some there are that have particular Countenan- 3. 
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„ ces and Looks, Geſtures and Motions, which Art 
1 and Affectation have accuſtom'd them to; and 
T {ome others who have theſe from Nature: They 
4 are particular indeed, and fo. diſtinguiſh them 
f from other Men; but yet they are ſo natural, 


that the Perſons are not at all ſenſible of them 
when they do them; as leaning the Head on one © 


e, blowing the Noſe, and a hundred other ſuch 
15 [EGeltures. But ſome again there are common to all 
1 Mankind, ſuch as Reaſon and Contrivance hath 


nothing to do in, but they are the Effect of 
meer Natural Impulſe ; as for Inftance, that of 
* 
2 which 
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which all do without thinking; and ſome do 
it we ſee at a time when they cannot think 
at all. 
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SHARE. V. 
Of the Advantages of the Body, &c. 


Beauty, Sprightlineſs, Agility, Vigour, Dexterity, 
| ferr dl. Gracefulneſs in Motion and Behaviour; but Health is 
| | infinitely above all ; Health is the lovelieſt, the 

moſt deſirable, the richeſt Preſent in the Power of 

| Nature to make : It juſtly challenges Precedence 
above all Temporal Bleſſings and Advantages. Not 
only Learning and Knowledge, Wealth and Greatneſs, 
and Noble Blood, but even Wiſdom it ſelf, in the 
Judgment of the ſevereſt Philoſophers, is inferior 
co it. This is the only Thing that deſerves our ut- 
moſt Endeavours, our greateſt Hazards, the only 
one, which is worth the venturing our very Lives 
for the acquiring and Enjoyment of it : For indeed 
our very Lives without it are flat and inſipid, nay, 
they are troubleſom and painful ; and Virtue and 
Wiſdom languiſh, and decay, and die, if this do 
not keep them in Beauty and Vigour, and Exer- 
ciſe. Suppoſe a Man of the greateſt Abilities that 
ever Humane Nature had, or is capable of, what 
Advantage would all this be to him in a Fit of 
an Appoplex, or a4 Fever, or any other violent Di. 
{temper ? Certainly there can be but one Thing in 
the World more valuable, and that is Probity ; 
for Probity is to the Soul, what Health is to the Bod). 
Now, tho' this be commonly the Gift of Nature, 
and the Effect of an originally good enn 
9 A ju 


| . T HE Excellencies of the Body are Health, 
Health pre- 
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a juſt and proper Temperament of Humours, and 


fit Diſpoſition of Parts and Veſſels in the firſt 
Formation of the Body; yet, no doubt, can be 


made, but the Nouriſhment and Methods after- 
wards contribute very much to it alſo. The whol- 
ſomneſs of the Milk, and a good ſound Nurſe in 
the time of Infancy; and a regular way of Living, 


when Men come to their own Conduct and Ma- 


nagement; Sobriety and Temperance of all kinds; 
moderate Exerciſe; Appetites well govern'd, and 
keeping one's ſelf from Melancholy, and all vio- 
lent Paſſion and Diſorder of the Mind, do aſſiſt, 


preſerve, confirm, and finiſh what Nature and 
| Complexion at firſt begun. Sickneſs and Pain are 


its Oppoſites and Enemies, and theſe are the foreſt, 
perhaps indeed (when all things are rightly con- 
ſider d) the only Evils incident to Mankind: 
Concerning which more will be ſaid hereafter. 


But both in Enjoying and Preſerving this, the 


Brutes ſzem to have the better of us; for Man often 
ruins himſelf, and pays dear for his Frolicks and 
Exceſſes. | 09 

The next Advantage to This in Order and Dig- 
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nity, is Beauty; which is a very great Recommen- Beauty, 


dation, and of mighty Influence in Converſation 
and Society: This is the firſt thing that conciliates 
Mens Favour, and unites them to one another; 
and it is highly probable, that this was the firſt and 
principal Mark of Diſtinction, the firſt Conſidera- 
tion, which gave Men any Preference and Autho- 
rity over their Fellows. The Power and Eingacy 
of this Quality is indiſputable; every one ſees 


and feels it; no other Accompliſhment gains more 


Eſteem ; none 1s ſo general and ſo commandin 


in all the Affairs of Humane Lite. None are 1o 


barbarous, none ſo ſtupid or ſo obſtinate, as not 


to be ſmitten with it: It ſteps forward, and of- 


fers it ſelf to . View ; it beſpeaks our Fa- 


vour, 
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vour, prepoſſeſſes our Fancy, ſeduces and bribes our 
Judgment, makes ſtrong and deep Impreſſions, and 
is full of Importunity, full of Authority. Socrates 
underſtood its Power full well, when he called it, 
a fort Tyranny upon the Mind; and Plato, when he 
term'd it the Privilege of Nature. For a Man can 
hardly forbear thinking, that the Perſons, to whom 
Nature hath been fo partial in her Favours, and 
ſignaliz d with charming and uncommon Graces, 
have a fort of lawful in-born Power over us, and 
were made to command. Theſe, when they draw 
our Eyes and Obſervation, do inſenſibly attract 
our Hearts too, and faſten our Affections upon 


them, and captivate and enflave us, whether we 


will or no. Ariftotle ſays, that Superiority and Go- 
vernment belongs to the Comely; that They com- 
mand our Veneration next after the Gods, as being 


the livelieſt and faireſt Copies of thoſe Glorious 


K. g 


valued, and of great Requeſt, even among Brutes. 


8 conſider'd in very different Reſpects. That which 
forts of it. is proper to Men, conſiſts chiefly in a Majeſtick Form 


Originals; and that all but the Blind muſt and | 


ought to be affected with their Excellencies. The 
Three great Princes, 0 yrus, Alerander, and Ceſar, ( 
found This of mighty Importance, and made the 
Gracefulneſs of their Perſons turn to good account 
in their weightieſt Affairs; and ſo did Scipio more 
than 3 them. Handſom and Good, have a 
great Affinity, and both the * Greek Language, and 
the Stile of Holy Scriptures, ſeem to expreſs this, 
by uſing one and the ſame Word to ſignify both. 
Several great Philoſophers found their Beauty ſer- 
viceable, in their Study, and Acquiſition of Wil- 
dom; and to ſhew that this Recommendation 15 
univerſal, it is not confined to Men only, but 1; 


Now Beauty 1s of great Variety, and may be 


and goodly Stature: The other forts of Beauty ate 
of a fofter and more effeminate kind; they * 
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be rather called Prettineſſes, and theſe are more 
peculiar to the Female Sex. In each of Theſe, there 


is a Subdiviſion ; One, which is a fixed and laſt- 


ing Beauty; and this conſiſts in having the Parts 


well proportion'd, and the Colours juſtly mix'd : 
A Body not ſwell'd nor bloated, and yet not fo 


thin and meager neither, that the Nerves ſhould 
ſhew themſelves, or the Bones ſtart out of the Skin ; 
but full of Blood, and Spirits, and well in Fleſh ; 
the Muſcles high and clear; che Skin ſmooth and 


| ſoft; the Complexion freſh and ruddy. The Other 


is a moveable and inconſtant Beauty, which may 
be term'd Gracefulneſs; and this conſiſts in a good 
Air, and becoming Motions ; wherein all the Parts 
of the Body are concern'd, bur the Eyes more ſo 
than any of the reſt. The former is as it were 
dead, when not attended with This, for all the 


Life and Action is in the latter. There are alſo 


ſome Beauties of a more maſculine, and rough, 


| and fierce Air; and athers of a ſofter, ſweer, ten- 


der and languiſhing kind. | 
The Beaury and Excellence of the Body, is more 
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peculiarly ſeated in the Face; and our Meaſures of 1 


it are chiefly taken from thence. The lovelieſt 
Thing in the Perſon of a Man is his Soul; and in 
the Body of a Man it is his Face; For this is as 
it were the Abſtract, the Copy and Image of the 
Soul. Ir is a piece of Natural Heraldry, where all 


the Advantages and Coats of Pretence are diſtin] 


Quarter'd and Blazon'd ; and This, like a Scutcheon, 
is plac d upon the Front of the Houſe, that you may 
know whoſe Sear it is, and who, and of what Qua- 
lity the Perſon is that owns and inhabits it. For the 
Face is an Abridgement of the whole Man; and 
this ſeems to be the Reaſon, why Art, which al- 
ways follows Nature, and treads in her Steps, 
troubles it felf little farther in Paintings and Car- 


vings, than to give you an exact Repreſentation of 
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the Face from the Life; and leaves the reſt of the 
Picture or Statue to the Artiſt's own Diſcretion. 

5. Now there are ſeveral very great Niceties, par- 

Some parti. ticularly obſervable in Humane Faces; fuch as may 

cular Pro. very truly be term'd Properties of the Face, ſince 

ng 3 neither Brutes, nor any other Part of our own Bo- 

dies, can pretend to the like. And indeed, for want 

of Theſe, Brutes can ſcarce be truly ſaid to have 

any Face. Hirſt, The great Number and Variety 

of diſtin& Features, and the ſeveral Faſhions of 

them. For thoſe of Beaſts conſiſt of much fewer; 

The Cheeks, the Chin, and the Forehead, are 

there all in one, and not diſtinguiſh'd like Ours; 

nor have they the Figure of Ours at all. Second), 

The wonderful Diverſity of Colours; for in the 

Eye it ſelf, there is a mixture of Black, and White, 

and Green, and Blue, and Red, and Cryſtalline. 

Thirdly, The regular Symmetry of che Parts, where- 

by the Proportions anſwer to each other. And 

this is obſervable in the Organs of Senſe, being 

double, and exactly correſponding ; and in the 

different Relations, which the reſt bear mutually, 

in length and breadth. Thus the largeneſs of 

each Eye, meaſuring at the top of the Socket, 

gives you the Wideneſs of the Mouth; the Breadth 

of the Forehead is the ſame with the Length of 

the Noſe ; and that again is of the ſame Dimen- 

Hon with the Lips and the Chin below. Fourth, 

. The wonderful Diverſity of Faces, ſo nice, ſo aſto- 

niſhing; that among ſo many Millions of People, 

* not two to be found exactly, and all 

through alike. This is ſuch a Maſſer-Piece, as all 

5 cannot furniſh ſuch another Inſtance of. 

And this deſerves a little more particular Attention; 

becauſe it ſhe ws the Goodneſs, as well as the Power 

and Wiſdom of our Adorable Maker, upon the 

Account of the mighty Conſequence and Beneft 

ſuch Variety is of to Humane Society, _ Firſt, In 
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regard it ſupplies us with Marks of Diſtinction, 
ſufficient to know one another aſunder by. For 
infinite and inconceiveable Miſchiefs muſt needs 
follow, no leſs indeed than utrer disbanding and 
breaking off all Commerce and Communication, 
if Mens Faces were ſo like, as to make us liable 
perpetually to miſtake one Perſon for another: 
A Daughter for a Wife, an Enemy for a Friend; 


and thus a ſecond and worſe Babel would fol- 


low. Were there no Reſemblance at all indeed, 


then Men would not be diſtinguiſhed from Brutes; 


but were there not ſome Unlikelineſs too, then 


any one Man could not be diſcern'd from any other 


Man. And, which is yet more wonderful, Na- 
ture hath dealt theſe Differences ſo artificially, as 
to ſatisfy all Parties; and found out a Secret, that 
thoſe who are moſt unlike ſhould be highly con- 
tented themſelves, and ſhould pleaſe others alſo. 
For the Matter is ſo order'd, that there is no Per- 
ſon but is approved, and thought very well to paſs, 


by ſome Body or other; and the Faces themſelves 


do not diſagree more than Peoples Fancies, and 


their Inclinations to ſeveral ſorts of That which 


they call Beauty. A Fifth Quality peculiar to Hu- 
mane Faces, is the Dignity and Honour of them, 
reſulting from the oval Figure, the ſtreight Po- 
ſition, the Elevation above the Body, their Dire- 
ction upwards to Heaven, their naked Graces, with- 


| out any Covering of Shag, or Hair, or Feathers, or 
Scales, as Beaſts and Birds have. A Sixth is the Aix 


of the Face, a pleaſant agreeable Sweetneſs; ſo in- 
ſinuating, ſo engaging, that (as was ſaid beer 
Hearts are immediately caught, and our Wills and 
Affections violently born away with it. In a Word, 
The Face is the Throne of Beauty and of Love; 
Seat of Smiles, and of Kiſſes, two Things peculiar 
© Mankind; agreeable and innocent, when uſed. 
4s Nature intended them, for true and affectionate 
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prion of the Imall — fine Eye-brows ; a well cur, brisk and 
Beauty of e ſparkling Eye; a ſtreight well-proportion” d Noſe; 


A little Mouth, with red Lips; high full Cheeks 
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Expreſſions of Civilicy and Friendſhip, and Kind- 
neſs, and a good Underſtanding between Man 
and Man, and once a Ceremony uſed in the moſt 
Solemn Religious Atlemblies. Laſt/y, This is a- 
dapted to all manner of Changes i in the Temper ; 
it expreſſes all the inward Motions and Paſſions of 
the Soul. Joy and Grief, Love or Hatred, Envy 
and Malice, Shame and Anger, Indignation and 
Jealouſy, and the reſt of them, immediately be- 
tray themſelves here. This is like the Hand to 
the Watch, which tells us the Hours and the Mi- 
Nutes, while all the Wheels and Springs, by which 
thoſe Movements are made, lie within and out of 
Sight. And as the Air receives all Colours, and 
all Alterations of the Weather, and ſo lets us know 


What Changes are coming: So may it be ſaid 
of the Countenance too. * The Body (ſays one) 


both covers and diſcovers the Mind, and gow muy regd 
the Man in his Face. 

The Beauty of a Face: conlifts i in a Meg ſquare, 
well-ſpread Forehead ; clear and unclouded ; even 


with a pleaſant Dimple in Smiling; ; 4 round com- 
pact Eur; and all over Theſe a lively Complexion 
of good wholſome White and Red. But yet this 
Deſcription is not allowed Univerſally ; : for ſeve- 
ral Nations and Climates have ſeveral Opinions 
of Beauty. The Indians particularly eſteem That 
the moſt exquiſite Beauty, which We look upon to 


be the greateſt Deformiry ; a Tawny Complexion, 


large thick Lips, a flat wide Noſe, and Tecth 


ſtain'd with black or red; long hanging Ears ; 


a low hairy Forehead ; vaſt pendulous Breaſts, ſo 
large, 1585 wich 8 ting 1 eee Shout 


. . or 2 


a * Corps onilatuinr vepir & m_—_ I facie Joyjicar rar Hom | 
ers, 
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ders, and give Suck to the Children at their Backs; 
and theſe are ſo much in Eſteem, ſo deſirable Qua- 
licies, that they uſe all poſſible Art and Induſtry, to 
bring themſelves to this Shape. But what need we 
go to the Indies, When our very next Neighbours 
differ ſo much in their Notions of the Matter? For 
the Spaniards think none Beauties but the Lean and 
Slender; and the 7:alians, on the other hand, prefer 
the well-ſer, the ftrong, and the plump; and think 
there can be no ſuch thing as Hand/omeneſs without 
theſe Qualifications. And indeed in every Coun- 
try ſome are for the ſoft, the weak, the tender, 
and the little Women; and others for the tall, the 
ſtrong, the maſculine, and bolder Beauties. 

Now this outward Gracefulneſs of the Body, and 
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more particularly that of the Face, ought in all — of 
reaſon to be an Indication and certain Evidence of Body and 
the inward Beauties of the Saul. (And theſe con- _ 


it in an Evennelſs of Temper, a Regularity of Opi- 


nions and Judgments, ſteadily maintain'd, and a 


Firmneſs and Conſtancy of Mind reſulting from 
hence.) For ſurely nothing is more agreeable to 
Nacure, than the mutual Relation and Conformity 
of the Body and the Mind, And where this Cor- 
| reſpondence and Similitude does not appear, we 
are to conclude, that ſome Accident hath unfortu- 
nately interpos'd, and broken the ordinary Courſe 


of Nature; as it very often happens, and is very. 


apparent that there does. For the Milk of a bate 
Nurſe, the Firſt Advances in Education and 
ſtruction, the Company they frequent, and ſundi 
other Things, may leave a ſtrong Tincture behan@, 


work mighty Changes in the Natures and Humours 


of Men, and give them Diſpoſitions quite different 
from thoſe they were born with, either toward Vir- 
tue, or to Vice. Socrates acknowledg'd, that the 


Deformity of his Body teſtified againſt him for 
the Deformity of his Soul ; aud that the Evidence 
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it gave was true ; but that by Study and Pains ad- 
died to a good Education, he had amended his Mind. 
The Air and Face of a Man is no good Rule, and 
very dangerous it is to depend upon it either way. 
But they who have an honeſt engaging Look, ought 
to ſuffer double Puniſhment, if they belye it in 
their Actions. For they betray and deceive Peo- 
ple by their fair Promiſes, which Nature hath writ- 
ten in their Foreheads, and which they themſelves 
make fo ill a Uſe of, as to trapan and cheat the 
Send with them. 

It were well indeed, if we would follow Socra- 
tess Advice upon this Occaſion, as all of ns ought 
to do, in becoming more nice and attentive in ob- 
ſerving and conſidering curiouſly the Beauties of 
Mens Minds; and in taking the ſame Satisfaction 
in beholding thoſe Charms, as we do in gazing 
upon theſe of the Body; and ſo to come up cloſe 
to them, contract an Alliance and Friendſhip wich 
them; and unite our ſelves to them inſeparably, 
by admiring, loving, imitating them with all ima- 
ginable Affection and Zeal. This were an Ob- 
ject worchy our Paſſion indeed. But alas! all 
People are not qualified for it, none but Philoſo- 
phical Eyes can behold and diſcover Thoſe Graces, 
and none but pure and refin'd Souls can take De- 


- 
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| OHA FE 
X +45 Apparel for the Body. 
a Any probable Reaſons may be given that 


M may induce us to believe the way of going 
Naked, which is ſtill continued in a conſiderable 
- Part of the World, to have been the Original, and 
t once Univerſal Mode of all Mankind, how odd 
- and ſingular ſoever it may ſeem to Us at this Day. 
f The other of Cloathing ſeems the Effect of Art 


n and Invention, contriv'd to aboliſh Nature upon 
g Pretence of mending it ; as fantaſtical People ſhut 
& out the Sun, and enlighten their Rooms at Mid- 
h day with Tapers and Candles. And ſurely this is 
5 not ſo much the Dictate of Neceſſity as ſome would 
I- make us believe. For it is by no means to be 
>- WU inagin'd, that Nature, which hath been ſo liberal 
ll in all her Proviſions for every other Creature, and 
* particularly in Point of warm and convenient Co- 
„ vering, hath dealt ſo much worſe by Man, than 
e- all the reſt, as to leave him the only indigent 


Child ſhe hath, and in ſuch Need of Help from 

other Hands, that he muſt ſtarve and periſh pre- 
ſently, if he be not ſuccour'd, aud ſupply'd with 
it. This is one of the Reproaches which fancital 
and melancholy People caſt upon Nature, when 
they call her a hard and cruel Step-Mother to Man- 
kind; but that Charge againſt her is falſè And U- 
juſt. Upon the Suppoſition, that Men had from 
the Beginning been all accuſtom'd to Clothes, it 
is not eaſy to conceive how any Number of them 
ſhould ever take up a Fancy of throwing them aſide 
again, and going Naked; both becauſe a Regard 
5 „„ ; „„ E ro 
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to their Health, which muſt needs have ſuffer'q 
extreamly by ſo diſadvantageous an Exchange, and 
a Regard to Modeſty and Shame too, mult in all 
reaſon have perſuaded the contrary. And yet we 
ſee, this is {till the Faſhion in ſeveral Nations, which 
is a great Preſumption of its having once been the 
Faſhion of all Mankind naturally. For what can 
be alledg'd for the contrary Opinion? Will you 
urge the Two common Reaſons, that Clothes were 
always neceſſary to cover our Shame, and to 
defend us againſt the Cold? (I mention not the 
Heat, n it is not likely they were taken up 
for a Protection againſt That) Theſe Arguments 
are plainly inſufficient. Look back to the Primi- 
tive State of our Firſt Anceſtors, and you will find 
that Nature never taught them to be out of Coun- 
tenance at their Nakedneſs. The Diſtinctions of 
this kind are of a later Date; and it was Guilt firſt, 
and then Cuſtom, that introduced Shame.- Beſides, 
even thoſe very Parts, which we take Pains to 
conceal, Nature hath been before-hand with us, in 
keeping out of Sight. But if we ſhould allow this 
for one Reaſon of Cloathing, yet the Argument can 
only concern the Covering of theſe Parts, The 
Conſequence of it cannot poſſibly extend to the 
reſt; and thus we ſze in ſome Countries ſome Per- 
ſons of better Condition, do conſult their own and ! 

the Beholder's Modeſty, without troubling them- MW « 
_ "elves for any farther Garments ; tho' the Common : 

People in the ſame Places go ſtack naked. Some , 
Me thought ic a Diſparagement, that Man, who 
*hallenges a Precedence and Authority aver all 
7 ere below, ſhould not dare to ſhew him- 
FHF es the World, as God Almighty made him; 
but tho' that Thought be liable to ſome Exce- 
prion, yer I think truly it cannot be for his Ho. 
nour, to think himſelf enrich'd with the Spoils of 
his Subjects; to be proud of the Ornaments they 


furniſh 


: 
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furniſh him with, and value himſelf, or diſeſteem 
others, according as he poſleſſes, or they want theſe 
poor Advantages, (if they are fit to be call'd Ad- 
vantages even 1n the laſt andloweſt Degree.) And 
yet this is a Vanity ſo prevailing, that, as if Rea- 
ſon could not urge enough to make People aſha- 
med of it, Religion had interpos'd her Authority 


too, to forbid Affectation and Pride in tricking and 
| ſetting off our Perſons, and teaches us, that we 


ſhould never think our ſelves truly adorn'd, except 
when the virtuous and ſhining Qualities of the 
Mind render us agreeable and lovely in the Eyes 
of God and Man. Theſe are the Jewels, theſe 


| the Ornaments which wou'd moſt effectually re- 


pair that Shame which all our outward Dreſſes 
were ſo induſtriouſly contriv'd to cover. 1 

As to that other Argument, which proceeds 
upon Cold, and ſome other Things that render Ap- 


parel neceſſary, either to particular Perſons of a 


Conſtitution more feeble, or to all that dwell un- 


der one Climate, ſharper than the reſt; we know 


full well, that ſome go naked, and others dreſt, in 
the very ſame Latitude, and the very ſame Air; 
and there is never a one of us but expoſes the ten- 
dereſt Part about him to all Weathers continually ; 
Which gave occaſion to that Reply of a ſturdy 


Beggar, who, when he was ask d how he cou'd en- 
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dure ro go naked in che midſt of Froſt and Snow, | 


their Faces naked, and he was Face all over. Hiſtory 


tells us of ſeveral very great Perſons who went 


conſtantly bare-headed, as Maſiniſſa, and Cæſar, 
and Hannibal, and Severus: And ſome Nations 
there are, who being accuſtom'd to no Defence for 


| their Bodies at other Times, never trouble them- 


ſelves for any when they go into the Wars, but 
engage in the hotteſt Action, whole Armies of 
naked Men together. Plato thinks it adviſeable _ 
3 ps e che 


2 


made only this Anſwer, That other People cou d en 
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the Health never to cover either the Head, or the 

Feet at all. Varro pretends, that when Men were 

commanded to ſtand bare in the Temple of the 

Gods, and in the Preſence of the Magiſtrates ; it 
was not only the Reſpectfulneſs of the Ceremo 

but the Wholſomneſs of it, that the Law had fe- 

ard to.; ſince Men by this Means harden'd their 

Boie againſt the Injuries of Wind and Weather, 

and {trengthen'd themſelves, while they paid a due 

Reverence to their Superiors. 

In a Word, abſtracting from what Revelation 

| hath taught us, and looking at Nature only, I 

fhou'd make no doubt but the Contrivances of Hutts 

and Houſes, and other Shelters againſt the Violence 

of the Seaſons, and the Aſſaults of Men, was a 

much more ancient Inſtitution than that of Cloath- 

ing ; and there ſeems to have been more of Na- 

ture and univerſal Practice in it; for we fee that 

Beaſts and Birds do the ſame thing. The Care 

and Proviſion of Victuals was unqueſtionably of 

far greater Antiquity chan either of the former, 

for this ſeems to have been one of the firſt Tipul: 

fes and Dictates of Nature; the Neceſſities and 

Appetites whereof return fo thick upon us, that it 

is not eaſy to ſuppoſe Man ccu d ſubſiſt at all with- 

out this Care. But of theſe Matters we ſhall have 

Book III. other Opportunities to treat more fully, When We 

In the l come to give Rules for the Uſe and 8 


rue of em- 
Perance both of F. 094 and l hereafter. 
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CHAP. Vn. 
Concerning the Soul in general, 


W E are now entring upon a Subject of all 
others the moſt difficult and nice; One 
which has been treated of, and particularly can- 
vaſs d by the greateſt Philoſophers, and moſt pe- 
netrating Wits of all Ages and Countries: Ag 
ptian, Greek, Arabian, and Latin Authors; but yer 
fo that their Opinions have been infinitely various, 
according to the ſeveral Nations from whence 
they ſprung, the Religions they embrac'd, the 
Profeflions in which they had been educated, 

and the Reaſons that offer'd themſelves to their 
Thoughts : So that how far ſoever each Man might 
ſatisfy his own Mind, yet they have never been 
able to. come to any general good Agreement or 
certain Determination in the Matter. Now the 


main Points in Controverſy upon this occaſion, 


are thoſe Te that follow: What may be the Def- 
nition of the Soul; What its real Eſſence and Na- 
ture ; Its 1 and Actions ; Whether there be 
One or More Souls in a Man; Whence its Original; 
VIA che Time and Manner of its entring the. Bo- 
the Manner of its Reſidence; 3 the Seat where. 1t 
eln ; the Sufficiency to exerciſe the ſeveral Functi- 
ons belonging to it ; and laſtly, Its End, or er 
from the Body. 
Firſt of all; It is exceeding hard to give an 48 
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| curate Defmition of the Soul, or be able to lay rs — 


exactly What it is. And this in truth is the Cale bien. 


of all Forms in general ; and we cannot well con- 
ceivehow ir ſhou'd be otherwiſe with Things which 


are Relative, and have no proper and e 
Un- 
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Subſiſtence of their own, but are only Pars of 


ſome Whole. Hence, without queſtion, it hath come 


to paſs, that the Definitions of it put abroad have 
been ſo many, and at the ſame time ſo infinitely 
various too, that not any one of them hath been 
receiv'd without Claſhing or Contradiction. Ari- 
ſtotle hath rejected no leſs than Twelve among the 
Philoſophers who had written before him ; and 
yer he hatch found but little better Succeſs with 
That of his own, which he labour'd (but in vain) 
to eſtabliſh in the room of them. | 
Nothing can indeed be more eaſy and obvious 
than to determine what the Soul is not. We dare 
be confident that it is not Fire, Air, nor Water, nor 
a Mixture and due Temperament of the Four Ele- 
ments together, the Qualities or the Humours nice- 
ly adjuſted : For This is a thing in perpetual Flux 
and Uncertainty ; the Animal ſubſiſts and lives 


without it: And beſides, This is manifeſtly an Ac- 


cident, whereas the Soul is a Subſtance. To this we 
may add, that Minerals, and ſeveral inanimate Crea- 
tures, have a Temperament of the Four Elements, 
and prime Tactile Qualities, and {till continue In- 
animate notwithſtanding. Nor can the Soul be the 
Blood; for ſeveral Inſtances may be given of Ani- 
mared and Living Creatures, without any Blood 
at all belonging to them ; and ſeveral Creatures 


die without lofing one Drop of Blood. Nor is it 
the Principle and Firſt Cauſe of Motion in us; for 


Teveral Inanimate Things impart Motion: So does 
the Loadſtone to the Iron; the Amber to the 
Straw ; Medicines, and Drugs, and Roots of Trees, 


Ven dry'd, and cut to pieces, draw and create 
very ſtrong Motions. Nor is it the Ad, Life, F- 


8 erty, or Pei fect ien, (for Arifforle's Term Eutelecbis 


Harh been interpreted in all theſe differing Senſes) 
for all chis cannot be the very ſence of the Soul it 
ſelf, but only the Operatien and fd of ir, as L:ving, 
a | Seeing) 
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Seeing, and Underſtanding are plain and proper Acti- 


ons of the Soul. Beſides, admitting this Notion, it 


would follow from thence, that the Sou! were not 
a Subſtance, but an Accident only, that it could nor 
poſſibly ſubſiſt without that Body, whole Act and 
perfection it is, any more than the Roof of a Houſe 
can ſubſiſt as ſuch, without the Building which it 
covers and is ſupported by, or a Relative without 
ics Correlate. In a word, When we expreſs our 
ſelves after this manner, we only declare what the 


Soul does, and what it is with reſpect to —_— 


elſe ; but we pronounce nothing of its proper a 
abſtraed Nature, or what it is in it ſelf. 
Now, tho' Things are thus far clear and eaſy, 


yet when we g0 farther the Cale alters extreamly. 


A Man may ſay indeed that the Scal is an Eſſential 


| Life-giving Form, which diſtributes this Gift as the 


Receiver is capable of it. To the Plant it im- 
parts Vegetation; to the Brute Senſe, which in- 
cludes and contains Vegetation under it; and to 
Man Intellectual Life, in which both the former 
are imply d, as the Greater Numbers comprehend 
the Leſs ; and as in Figures, a Pentagon includes 
a Quadrangle, and That again a Triangle. I ra- 
ther chooſe to term this the Inmellectual Life than 
the Rational, (which is compriz'd and underſtood 
by it, as the Leſs is within the Greater) and that 


| particularly in deference to thoſe many renown'd - 


Philoſophers, who have allow'd Reaſon in ſome 
Senſe, and ſome Degree, even to the Brutes ; but 
not Any of them have ever gone ſo high, as to at- 
tribute the Intelligent Faculty to Them; and there- 
fore Itake Intellectual Life to be a more unexceprio- 
nable, more diſtinguiſhing Character of the Hu- 
mane Soul than the other, which ſome have 
thought not entirely and peculiarly our own. The 
Soul in the mean while is not the Principle and 
Original of Life: (This, in my * A 

erm 
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Term due to none but the Sovereign Author of 

our Being, the Lord and Giver of Life) but it is the 
Internal Cauſe (if you pleaſe) of Life and Mo. 

tion, of Senſe and Underſtanding : It moves the 

Body, but is not moved ir ſelf; as on the contrary, 

the Body is moved, but moves not; I fay, it 

moves the Body, but it moves not it ſelf; for 

tho Self-Motion be in ſome Senſe a Character 

by which we expreſs the Freedom of the Hu- 

mane Will, yet, conſidering the depending State 

of a Creature, I rather forbear a Term, which, 

in its ſtrict and moſt exalted Senſe, cannot, in my 
Apprehenſion, belong to any but God himſelf: 

For whatſoever. moves it felt thus, muſt be Ab- 

ſolute and Eternal; and that Power of moving 

the Body which the Soul hath, it hath not from 

it ſelf, but from Above. 

2. _ The next Enquiry concerns the Eſſence or N- 
I:s Nature, ture of the Soul, (the Humane one I mean; for as 
to That of Brutes, little doubt is to be made but 
this is Corporeal and Material, conceiv'd, born, 

and bred with Matter, and corruptible with it too) 

and this is no ſuch inconſiderable Diſpute as ſome t 

perhaps may imagine; for {ome have afficm'd it to! 

be Corporeal ; others again, contend as vehemently, n 

that it is Izcorporeal : Which Opinions we will beg ! 

the Reader's leave to compare a little, and how IM t 

wide ſoever they may ſeem, we'll try if it be not MF 5 
poſſible to reconcile them. The Arguments which WW » 
Have perſuaded Men to believe the Soul Corporeal, 4 
are ſuch as follow. Firſt, The Authority of the 
moſt Eminent Philoſophers and Divines; and fn. 
the latter, no leſs than Tertullian, Origen, St. Bufil, WM 
| Gregory, Auguſtine, and Damaſcene, who all admit, Ne. 
That the Spirits, both Good and Bad, which are 
entirely ſeparated from Matter, are yet Corporeal; 
and if They be ſo who have nothing to do with 
Matter, how much more probable is -this Ny 


of the Humane Soul, which is in conſtant Deal- 
ings with, and cloſely united to it? The Ground 
of their detetmining rheſe Things to be Corporeal; 
is 4 Notion, that All Creatures of what kind ſo- 


ever, when compar'd with God, are Groſs, Cor- 


poreal, and Material ; and that God Himſelf alone 
is ſo excellent a Subſtance as to be Incorpo- 
real; and therefore every Spirit is Body, and of a 
Corporeal Nature. To this of Aurthoriry may be 
added another Argument drawn from Reaſon. All 
that is contain'd in this Finite World, muſt needs 
be Finite it ſelf ; limited in Virtue and in Eſſence ; 
circumſcrib'd by ſome Superficies, confin'd within 
ſome Place; all which are the true and natural 
Conditions of a bodily Subſtance. God alone is 
every where; He alone is Infinite, and therefore 


| He alone is Incorporeal. - The common Diſtin- 
ions of a Circumſcriptive, Definitive, Effective Pre- 


ſence, ſeem to be meerly verbal, and to carry ye- 
ry little or no Force at all: For ſtill it is undeni- 


| ably certain, Thar Spirits are in a Place after ſuch See Aue 
2 manner, that at the ſame time they are there, mers. 


they are not elſewhere too, nor can be in more 
Places than one at once. They are not in Infi- 
nite Space, nor in extream Little, nor extreamly 
Large Room, but to take up ſo much as is propor- 


tionable to their Size, and equal to their Finite 


Subſtance. And, did not the Caſe ſtand thus 
with them, how cou'd Spirits change their Place 
and Reſidence ? How cou'd they aſcend or de- 


ſcend, which yet the Scripture frequently takes 


notice of their doing ? For, it Incorporeal, they 
muſt be incapable of Motion, Indiviſible, and fo 


every where indifferently. Since then tis evident 


they change their Places, is not this ſufficient to 
convince us that they are capable of Motion and, 
Diviſſon; ſubje to Time, and the Succeſſions of it, 


which is requiſite for the adjuſting of Motion, 
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and meaſuring the Paſſages and mutual Diſtances 


from one Place to another? All which are Quali- 
ties belonging to a Body. But now, in regard that 
the generality of People, who ſee not to the bot- 
tom of theſe Diſtinctions, by the Word Corporeal, 
form to themſelves an Idea of ſomething Viſible 
and Palpable, and ſo groſs as muſt affect our Sen- 
ſes: Since they have no Notion of pure and ſubtil 
Air, nor entertain any Conception of Fire abſtra- 
cted from Fuel and Flame; ſince, I ſay, they 
cannot perſuade themſelves that Things ſo ſubtiliz d 
are Corporeal, hence it hath grown into Uſe, to 
ſay, That Spirits in a State of Separation, and Hu- 
mane Souls in the Body, are not Corporeal Subſtan- 
ces: Nor are they ſo indeed in this groſs and vul- 
gar Senſe ; for they are of an Inviſible Subſtance, 
whether that be Airy, as many Philoſophers and Di- 
vines have perſuaded themſelves ;or whether Caleſti- 
al, and yet more refin'd, as ſome Hebrew and Arabian 
Authors, who call Heaven and Spirit both by the 
ſame Name, of an Eſſence proper to Immortality; 
or whether it conſiſt of a Subſtance ſtill more 
ſubtil and purify'd than even the Fthereal or Cœ- 
leſtial it ſelf; but ſtill Corporeal nevertheleſs, ſince 
ſubject to all thoſe Conditions of a Body, of be- 
ing confin'd and circumſcrib'd within a certain 
Space ; capable of Motion, and meaſurable in 
that Motion, by the ſucceflive Periods of Time. 


Again, were they not Corporeal, they muſt be im- 


paſſible ; for which way cou'd they ſuffer as. we 
find they do ? The Soul of Man maniteſtly receives, 
and is affected with, Satisfaction and Uneaſineſs, 
Pleaſure and Pain; and as deeply as ſenſibly 
couch'd with theſe Things in her Turn, as the Bo- 
dy is from her Dictates and her Paſſions. Again, 
She is likewiſe wrought upon and diſtinguiſh'd by 
Good and Ill Qualities, Virtues and Vices, Affe- 
ctions and Inclinations of all ſorts ; All Wark Are 
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Accidents; and as ſuch require ſome Bodily Sub- 
ſtance for their Support and Subſiſtence. Laſtly, 
All Souls, whether ſeparated or united, Evil An- 
gels and Spirits, as well as Men, are obnoxious to 
Puniſhment and Torture: From whence it muſt 
follow that they are Corporeal; For nothing can 
be in a Condition of enduring Torment, which is 
not ſo; and ſo the Subject of Accidents is one par- 
ticular Property of a Bodily Subſtance. 1 
See Advertiſement at the End of this Chap- 


ter; and alſo That at the Concluſion of the 
_ Tenth. | 


Now the Soul abounds exceedingly in Facuities 


and Powers, as many almoſt as the Body hath Mem- Is Facul- 


bers. Some of theſe ſhe exerts in Plants; a greater 
number yet in Beaſts ; but vaſtly more in Mankind: 
Such as the Vital, Locomotive, Appetitive, Attra- 
ive, Collective; the Retentive, Concocting, Dige- 
ſtive, Nutritive; thoſe of Growing, Sprouting, 
Hearing, Seeing, Taſting, Smelling, Speaking, Re- 

ſpiration, Generation, Cogitation, Reaſoning, Con- 
templating, Aſſenting, Diſſenting, Remembring, 
Judging: All which Faculties are by no means Parts 
of the Soul; for at that rate we muſt admit the Soul 
to be capable of Diviſion, and made up of nothing 
but Accidents and Properties; but they are the Na- 
tural Qualities and Powers of it. Upon theſe fol- 
low the Actions or Operations of the Soul, Which 


muſt needs, in order of Nature, be after thoſe Fa- 


culties that qualify it for the Performance of them. 
And thus the great Dionyſius, whoſe Doctrine in this 
Particular is univerſally aſſented to, obſerves, That 


in Spiritual Creatures there are Three Things to be 


confider'd ; The Eſſence, the Faculty,and the Operation. 
By the laſt of theſe, which is the Action, we are led 
to the Knowledge of the Faculty; and from the Fa- 
culry again we are carry d on tothe Eſence. Now we 

Fo. | 1 muſt 


Operations. 


It Unity, 
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The etpyprians are in the other Extream, and con- 
. ceive that each Perſon hath ſeveral Souls totally and 


4. 


they may, I think, be reduc'd to Three. Some of 


is but One Immortal Soul, not only in each diſtin 


Immortal. The Third Opinion lies between the 
wiſe been more generally entertain'd than either of 


That however Men may have been oblig d to t. 
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muſt take notice by the way, that the Actions may 
be obſtructed, ſuſpended, or a final Stop, and ab- 
ſolute Ceſſation put to them, without any Preju- 
dice at all being done by this means to the Soul, 
or its Faculties: As the Skill and Faculty of Paint- 
ing ſhall remain entire in the Artiſt, tho his Hands 
be ty'd up, or he be otherwiſe diſabled from ex- 
erting that Skill. But, upon a Suppoſal that the 
Faculties themſelves periſh, the Scal muſt periſh 
with them ; as the Fire can be no longer Fire, if 
we ſuppole the Faculty of Warming to be taken 
away from it. | 

The Nature and Eſſence of the Soul being thus in 
ſome meaſure explain'd, there is another Enquiry 
which offers it ſelf to our Confideration, and That 
indeed of very great Intricacy and Importance 
both, which is, Whether each Animal (but more 
eſpecially each Man) have a Complication of ſeveral 
Souls, or but One only. Concerning which a multi- 
tude of Arguments have been offer'd on all Sides, 
and great Variety of Opinions have grown ; but 


the Greek Philoſophers, and almoit all the Arabi- 
an, after Their Examples, have fancy'd that there 


Individual Perſon, but in all Mankind, and diſtri- 
buted throughout the whole Species in general. 


eſſentially diſtin from one another. That every 
Brute hath 7 vo of theſe, and every Man hath Three. 
Two of which (the Vegetative and Senſitive) are 
Mortal; and the Third (which is the Intellectual 

Two, and as it is more moderate, ſo hath it like- 
the former ; for moſt Nations ſeem to be agreed, b 
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confider the ſeveral Faculties diſtinctly, yet there 
is in reality no actual Plurality, and but One Saul 


in each Perſon, which extends to all thoſe Opera- 
tions aflign'd to ſeveral. 7 


The Firft of theſe Opinions I ſhall ſay nothing 
to, chinking it too abſurd, and too generally 


exploded, to ſtand in need of any particular Con- 


futation. | 

The Second, which aſſerts a Plurality of Souls in 
each Animal, and particularly in each Man, muſt 
be confeſs d on the one hand exceeding marvel- 
lous, if not altogether incredible and ablurd ; 
For what Philoſophy will allow us in giving ſe- 
veral Eſſential Forms to one and the ſame Thing? 
But then, on the other hand, it muſt be acknow- 
ledg'd too, that this Notion makes the Way fair 


and ſmooth for that of the Intelleftusl Souls being 


Immortal: Becauſe upon a Suppoſition of Three 
diſtinct Souls, there is no great Difficulty or Incon- 
venience in admitting that Two of theſe may die, 


without at all impairing the Immortality of the 
| Third : Whereas the Unity of the Soul ſeems to 
make War upon its Immortality: For which way 


can we conceive the ſame Thing to be Mortal in 
one Part, and Immortal in another ? Which yet 
ſeems to have been Ariſtetie's Notion. Certainly 
there is an abſolute Neceſſity of concluding, That 
it is All of a piece in this reſpect, and either en- 
tirely Mortal or Immortal throughout; which yet 
are each of them loaded with very abſurd Con- 
ſequences : For the former Concluſion is deſtru- 
dive of all Religion and found Philoſophy; and 
the Latter advances the Brutes to the ſame Digni- 
ty, the ſame Immortal State with our Selves. But 
the moſt general, and, in my poor Judgment, the 
moſt probable Opinion is, That each Animal hath 
but One Soul; but One in Subſtance ; That This is 
the Cauſe of Life, and the Univerſal Source of 


\ 
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all the Actions perform'd by him; That tho! it 
. have but One Eſſence entire and undivided, yet is 
it adorn'd, enrich'd, diverſify'd with a vaſt nam- 
ber of Faculties and diſtinct Powers wonderfully 
different, and ſome contrary to each other ; ac- 
cording to the vaſt Variety of Inſtruments made 
uſe of by it, the Veſſels in which they are con- 
tain d, and the Objects they are employ'd about: 
Thus the Soul exerciſes what we call the Senſitive 
and Reaſonable Faculties more peculiarly in the 
Brain; there being the Inſtruments adapted to ſuch 
Operations : The Vital and Iraſcible in the Heart; 
the Natural and Vegetative, (which are ſometimes 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Concupiſcible) in the Liver 
— Theſe are the Chief and moft Material Diſtincti- 
ons. But theſe ſo many and ſo different Operati- 
ons, Inſtruments, and Faculties, no more impair 
the Unity of the Soul, or argue a Plurality of Cauſes, 
than a multitude of Streams conclude againſt 
one Fountain or common Source; or the diffe- 
rent Effects of the Sun-beams prove more Suns 
than One in the Univerſe : For thus we daily ſec 
he ſheds his Rays, and ſhines upon different Places 
and Objects with very different Suceſs: To One 
he adminiſters Heat, to Another Light : The Wax 
he ſoftens and melts ; the Clay he dries and ftif- 
fens: He makes the Snow whiter, and the Com- 
plexion blacker : He ſcatters the Clouds, and 
contracts the ſtanding Pools. And if all this be 
done by One Sun in the Firmament, what ſhou d 
hinder the Former to be effected by One Soul in 
the Body? Why ſhou'd That be admitted for an 
Argument againſt the Eſſential Unity of the Cauſe 
in one of theſe Inſtances, which we our ſelves 
are content to allow, and conſtant Experience 
makes it plain beyond all Contradiction, is of no 
weight at all. in a Caſe fo very parallel as This 
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As to the other Difficulty, which relates to the 
Soul's Immortality, when the Matter is carefully con- 


ſider d, it will appear, that this Opinion of the 
Unity of the Hamane Soul, does it no manner of 


Injury. For this Soul does not ſuffer in its proper 


Eſſence, by the Death of the Vegetative and Senſi- 
tive Faculties; by which Death in reality is meant 
no more than an Incapacity of exerciſing and 
exerting thoſe Powers in a State of Separation 
from the Body. Which muſt neceſſarily follow, 
upon the Want and Abſence of the proper Subject 
and Inſtrument to exerciſe them upon. But all 
this hinders not, but that the Third and moſt exalt- 
ed, which is the Intellectual Faculty, may ſtill exert 
it ſelf; becauſe a Body, tho' at preſent it be made 
uſe of as its Inſtrument is not yet ſo neceſſary and 
eſſential to that, that it ſhould not be able to ſub- 


ſiſt and act without it. Suppoſing then this Soul to 


return to the Body a ſecond time, it would return 


at the ſame time to the Exerciſe of its Vegetative 


and Senſitive Powers, as we ſee plainly by Inſtan- 
ces of Perſons who have been raiſed from the Dead, 


to live here below: But this would not infer a 


Neceſſity of the ſame Things for living in another 
State. For thoſe Faculties, whoſe Exerciſe ſupports 
this Life we now lead, are not thereby proved of 
ſuch Conſequence, that no other kind of Life 


could be ſupported or enjoyed without them. It 


is in this Caſe with the Soul, as with the Sun (for 
the ſame Inſtance will be of ule to illuſtrate our 
Argument in this Branch alſo) which continues 
the ſame in himſelf, every whit as entire and un- 


blemiſſid, not in any degree enfeebled, tho” his 


Luftre and Vital Influences be ſometimes inter- 
cepted and obſtructed. When his Face is cover'd 
with a Total Eclipſe, we loſe the chearful Light 

Hear but tho' no ſenſible Ef- 
fects of him appear, yer he is in his own Nature 
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the ſame Powerful Principle, and Glorious Crea- 
ture ſtill. : 
i Having thus (as I hope ſufficiently) evidenced 
I Origine the Unity of the Soul, in each Individual animated 
by it; let us in the next Place proceed to obſerve 
from whence it is deri d, and how it makes its 
Entry into the Body. | 
Concerning the Former of theſe Particulars, 
great Diſputes have been maintain'd by Philoſo- 
phers and Divines of all Ages. Concerning the 
Origine of the Humane and Intellectual Soul, I mean; 
for as to the Vegetative and Senſitive attributed to 
Plants and Beaſts, thoſe, by general Conſent, have 
been eſteemed to conſiſt entirely of Matter, to be 
transferred with the Seminal Principles, and accord- 
ingly ſubject to Corruption and Death. So that 
the whole Controverſy turns upon the ſingle Point 
of the Humane Soul; and concerning this, the 
Four moſt Celebrated Opiniors have been theſe 
which follow. T omit the Mention of any more, 
which are almoſt loſt in the Crowd, becauſe Theſe 
have obtained ſo much more generally, and gaind 
greater Credit than the reſt. | 
The Firf of theſe is that Notion of the | Stoicks, 
embraced by Philo the Jew, and aiter him, by the 
Amichees, Priſcillianijts, and others. This maintains 
Reaſonable Souls to be ſo many Extracts, and ge- 
nuine Productions of the Divine Spirit ; Partakers 
of the very ſame Nature and Subſtance with Al- 
mighty God himſelf ; who being ſaid expreſly to 
have breathed it into the Body; theſe Perſons have 
taken the Advantage of Meſes's Words, and fixed 
the ſublimeſt Senſe imaginable upon them. He 
breathed into him the Breath of Life ; by which they are 
not content to underitand that the Soul of Man is a 
diſtinct Thing, and of a different and more ex- 
alted Original than the Body; a Spirit of greater 


Excellence than that which quickens any other 
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Animal, but they ſtretch ic to a Communication 
of God's own Efſlence. 335353 

The Second was deriv'd from Ariſtotle, receiv d by 
Tertullian, Apollinaris, the Sect of the Luciferans, 
and ſome other Chriſtians; and This aſſerts the 
Soul to be derivd from our Parents, as the Body is; 
and in the ſame Manner, and from the ſame Prin- 
ciples with that, whence the Souls of Brutes, and 
all that are confin'd to Senſe and Vegetation only, 
are generally believ'd to ſpring. 5 | 
The Third is that of the Pythagoreans and Plato- 
vis; entertain'd by moſt of the Rabbinicai Philo- 
{ophers and Jewiſh Doctors; and after them by 
Origen, and ſome other Chriſtian Doctors too; 
Which pretends that all Souls were created by God 
at the Beginning of the World ; that they were 


then by Him commanded, and made out of no- . 


thing; that they are reſerv'd and depoſited in ſome 
of the Heavenly Regions ; and afterwards, as his 
Infinite Wiſdom ſees occaſion, ſent down hither 
into Bodies ready fitced for, and diſpos'd to enter- 
tain them. Upon this Opinion was built another, 
of Souls being well or ill dealt with here below, 
and lodged in ſound and healthful, or elſe in fee- 
ble and ſickly Bodies, according to their Good or 
Behaviour in a State and Region above, antece- 
dent to their being thus incorporated with' theſe 
Mortal and Fleſhly Tabernacles. How generally 
this Notion prevail'd, we have a notable Hint from 
that great Maſter of Viſdom, who gives this Account 


W } 


of his large Improvements, above the common rate Wiſdom 
of Men, I was @ witty Child, and had a good Spirit; VIII. 19, 


jea, rather being good, I came into a Body undefiled. *** 


Thus intimating a Priority of Time, as well as of 
Order and Dignity in the Soul, and that its 
good Diſpoſitions qualified it for a Body ſo diſ- 
poſed —— 3 g $0, „„ OS 
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The Fourth, which hath met with the moſt ge- 

neral Approbation, among Chriſtians eſpecially, 
Holds That the Soul is created by God, infus'd into 
a Body prepared duly for its Reception: That it 
hath no Pre-exiſtence in any ſeparate State, or for- 
mer Vehicle, but that its Creation and Infuſion 
are both of the ſame Date. . 
Theſe Four Opinions, are all of them Affirma- 
tive. There is yet a Fifth, more modeſt and re- 
ſerv'd than any of the former. This undertakes 
not to determine Poſitively one way or other; but 
is content Ingennouſly to confeſs its own Ignorance 
and Uncertainty ; declares this a Matter of very 
abſtruſe Speculation, a dark and deep Myſtery, 
which God hath not thought fit particularly to 
reveal; and which Man by the Strength and Pe- 
netration of his own Reaſon, can know but very 
little or nothing of. Of this Opinion we find 
St. Auguſtine, St. Gregory of Nice, and ſomes others. Ml - 
But tho” they preſume not ſo far, as to give any 
definitive Sentence, on any Side; yet they plainly MW 
incline to think, that, of the Fur Opinions here 
mention d, the Two latter carry a greater Appear- 
ance of Truth, than the Two former. 

But how, and when this Humane Soul (for of the 
The En- Brutal there is little or no Diſpute, nor is the pre- 
zrance into ſent Enquiry concern'd in it) Whether This, | 
*be Boh. ſay, make its Entrance all at once, or whether 

the Approaches are gradual and flow ; Whether 
it attain its juſt Eſſential Perfections in an In- 
ſtant; or whether it grow up to them, by Time 
and Succeſſion; is another very great Queſtion. 
The more general Opinion, which ſeems to have 
come from Ariſtotle, is, That the Vegetative and Sen 
ſitive Soul, whoſe Eſſence is no other than Matter 
and Body, is in the Principles of Generation; that 
it deſcends lineally, and is derived to us from the 
Subſtance of ous Parents ; that This is finiſhed and 
| Le 
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perfected in Time and by Degrees, and Nature acts 


in this Caſe a little like Art, when That undertakes 


to form the Image of a Man; where firſt the 
Out-Lines and rude Sketches are draun; then 


the Features ſpecify d; yet Theſe, not of his 
| whole Body at once, but firſt the Painter finiſhes 


the Head, then the Neck, after that the Breaſt, 
the Legs, and fo on, till he have drawn the whole 
Length. Thus the Vegetative and Senſitive Soul 
(they tell you ) forms the Body in the Womb : 
And when That is finiſh'd, and made fit for the 
Reception of its new Inhabitant, the Intellefual 
Soul comes from abroad, and takes Poſſeſſion of 
its Dwelling. But that (all this notwithſtanding) 
They are not 7wo nor Three diſtin# Souls neither 
together, nor in Succeſſion. That the Vegetative 
ſuffers no Diminution by the Acceſſion of the 


Senſitive; nor that again by the Addition of the 


Intelligent Mind. But all Thoſe coaleſce into One, 
and are form'd and finiſhed, according to the ſtated 
Times, and uſual Proceſs of Nature. 

Others rather incline to beheve, that the Soul 
enters the Body entire, and takes Poſſeſhon with her 
Faculties of every kind at the ſame Inſtant: That 
This is done, when all the Organs of the Body are 
iramed, and the whole Shell finiſhed and com- 


pacted : That till Then, the Body is only a ſenſe- 
| els dead Maſs, without any Soul at all: That it 


had only a Virtue or Natural Energy, (The Eſſen- 
tial Form of that Matter out of which it is 


made) and this acting upon the Spirituous Parts, 


does, by the Agitation and Ferment Theſe are 
put into, form and build the whole Body, and 
adjuſt every Part of this Structure duly. When 
Things are brought to this Head, then that Ener 

vaniſnes, and is quite loſt, and the Soul ſucceeds 
into its Place. And when this New, this Noble 
Gueſt arrives, all Things change their Form 3 
. „ „ — Z +3 N e . 4 
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That, which before was nothing but dead ſenſe- 

leſs Matter, exalts its Name and Nature, and from 
thenceforth commences Mar. 5 c 

5. When it hach actually entred the Body, we ſhall 
Its Ref- do well to know after what Manner it exiſts, and 
dence, and dwells in it. Some Philoſophers, whoſe Notions 
* of this Matter ſeem to have been much perplex'd, 
2 and at a mighty Loſs, how to make out any to- 
lerable Conjunction between theſe Two, have ima- 

g1n'd the Soul to reſide in the Body, like a Maſter 

in his Houſe, or the Pilot in a Ship. Bur tho, 

as to the Governing and Directing Part, the Com- 

pariſon be not much amiſs; yet when apply do 

explain the particular Mode of its Exiſtence, it is 
abſolutely improper, and ſtark naught. For at this 

rate the Soul would not be the Form, the Internal 

or Eſſential Part of the Animal or the Man: It 
would have no Occaſion for the Members of this 

Body to give ic Reception; would not be affected 

in any kind from this cloſe Aﬀinuy, nor have 

any of thoſe tender and mutual Reſentments and 
Sufferings, ariſing from Bodily Pains and Plea- 

ſures ; but would be a Subſtance entirely diſtinct; 
ſubſiſting from and by it ſelf ; at its own Dilpo- 

ſal to go or come, to ſeparate from the Body, with- 

out making any Difference in it; or any way taking 

from its own Functions, or the Exerciſe of them. 
All-which are intolerable and moſt notorious Ab- 
ſurdities. The Soul then in the Body, is like Form 

in Matter, diſperſed and extended over every Part 

of it; giving Life, Motion, and Senſe, all thorough: 

And both Theſe taken together make one Perſon 

or Hypoſtafss ; that is, one entire Subject, which we 


call an Animal. Nor are we to be folicirous for, 


the finding out any intermediate Quality, which 
ſhould connect theſe Two ; for there is no ſuch 
Thing in Nature. All Philoſophers conſenting in 
This, That there can nothing come between * 
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and Frrm, no common Link or Band more inti- 
mate for them. The Soul then is -/l in all the 
Body ; bur as for what is commonly added, of 
its being all in every Part too, I forbear the Ex- 
preſſion; becauſe, in my Apprehenſion, it divides 
the Soul, and implies a Contradiction. | 
Now, altho' the Soul (in Agreement to what 
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we have but juſt now aſſerted) be really commu- The Sear of 
nicated and diffuſed thro' the whole Body in /e Seu. 


general; yet it muſt be acknowledg'd, that ſhe is 
more eminently preſent and powerful, in ſome Pares 
than others. Where, for the Sake of a clearer and 
more viſible Exerciſe of her reſpective Faculties, 
ſhe may be ſaid to keep her Reſidence, or have her 
Seat ; tho' not to be entirely there ; becauſe 
This would import Confinement; and the other Parts, 
upon the Account of her Abſence, would be left 
void of all Soul and Form. In regard therefore that 
the Soul is remarkable for the Exerciſe of Four 
Predominant Faculties above the reſt; Four Prin- 
cipal Places of Action and Reſidence have ac- 


cordingly been aſſign'd to her. Now theſe are the 


Fur diſtin Apartments or Work-houſes, taken 


Notice of formerly, when we had occaſion to treat 


of the Fabrick and Contexture of the Humane Bo- 
dj. Theſe are the moſt Important and Prime In- 
ſtruments of the Soul; the reſt are ſubordinate 
too, and reducible under them, as the other Facul- 
ties are likewiſe to thoſe exerciſed in theſe Parts : 
Namely, the Continuation -of the Species in the 
loweſt Region: The Natural or Nutritive Faculty in 
the Liver: The Vital in the Heart; and the Ani- 
mal and Intellectual in the Brain. 

The next Advance to be made upon this Sub- 


jt, concerns the Exerciſe of theſe Faculties in ge- Er Suffcs 


neral, and how the Soul is qualified for this Purpole. enq. 


Now we ſhall do well to take Notice that the very 


Nature and Form of every Living Creature, conſiſt- 
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ing in This Soul, it cannot be, but the Soul muſt 
be abundantly provided with neceſſary Knowledge, 
and underſtand ics Buſineſs, without Pains or In- 
duftry, or the flow and laborious Methods of ac- 
quir'd Inſtruction. As certain it is too, that what 
the is thus inſtructed in by Nature, ſhe fails not to 
exert, and punctually to fulfil, as Need requires; 
provided no accidental Obſtruction prevent or in- 
terrupt her, and that the Inſtrument ſhe is obliged 
to make ule of, be rightly diſpoſed to follow her Di- 
rections. The Philoſophers therefore were much 
in the right, when they ſtil'd Nature a Wiſe, Skilful, 
and Induſtrious School-Miſtreſs: One that qualifies 
her Children and Scholars for all that is required 
from them. The Seeds of all Art and Virtue (ſays 
one of them) are implanted in us originally ; and 
Almighty God, the Great Maſter, brings forward our 
Natural Abilities, and draws them forth into AGion. 
It were eaſy to prove this by pregnant Inſtances 
of every kind. The Vepetative Soul, of its own 
accord, without Artifice or Inſtitution, forms the 
Embryo in the Womb, fo curiouſly, fo conveniently, c 
ſo wonderfully, that we can never ſufficiently expreſs Il © 
and extol the Excellence of this Skill. Afterwards it 
takes equal Care of the Nouriſhment and Growth; R 
conveys, ſeeks, and receives Suſtenance; retains , 
what is eaten ; digeſts and lives upon it ; throws th 
off the ſuperfluous andexcremental Parts; refreſhes, IM. 
recruits, repairs thoſe Parts which fink or faint, or 
fall to decay. And Theſe are all of them Opers- MW, 
tions manifeſt and conſtant, not in Men only, 
but in Brutes and Plants alſo. SEP 
The Senſitive Soul, in like manner, of her own 
accord, puts Men and Brutes upon all neceſſary 
Actions. Such as Moving their Feet, their Hand, 
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and other Limbs and Parts, which may be of uſe 
to them, to ſcratch, to rub, to ſhake themſelves, 
to ſuck, to menage their Lips and Mouth, to cry, 
to laugh, and other Expreſſions of Want, and Grief, 
„and Pleaſure. 
: The Reaſonable and Intellectual Soul does the very 
ame thing in Its Capacity: And thus it acts not 
by vertue of any Reminiſcence, or Recollection 
p of any Knowledge it had before with this Union 
with the Body, as Plato fondly imagin'd ; a Noti- 
on which proceeds upon the Suppoſal of another 
1 State, in which the Soul pre-exitted before its En- 
> WF crance into, or the Formation of this Body; nor 
Joes it owe this Power to Knowledge receiv'd in 
at the Senſes, and acquir'd by Their Means upon 
+ Uſe and Obſervation, as Ariſtotle conceives, who 
"" Wccpreſents the Soul at the Birth, to be a perfecł 
Blank, utterly void of all Characters or Images, 


ng but ready to receive Impreſſions of any kind: 
„n but it ſeems rather to diſcharge this Office by 


ge {© Original Strength of its own Native Powers: 
w. I Imagines, Underſtands, Retains, Argues, Rea- 
% bons, Concludes of it ſelf, without any Inſtruction 
or additional Helps at all. This Aﬀertion, I muſt 
own, ſeems more difficult to comprehend than the 


* Former ; and we can more readily aſſent to ſuch 
my Native Aptitude in the Vegetative and Senſitive, 
than we do in the Intellectual Soul. It is manifeſt 


too, that Ariſtotle's Authority lies in ſome de- 

gree againſt the Thing: And therefore to ſatisfy 

all cheſe Difficulties, I will allow this Matter a 

more particular Conſideration, when we come 

to diſcourſe of the Ixtellectual Soul diſtinctly. 

There remains yet one Point more concerning 10. 


Tar one 5 5 
8 the Soul, to be enquir d into, which relates to its Its Separ a* 
"Wfparation from the Body: Now This may hap- . : 


tn different Ways, and be of ſundry kinds. The Natural. 
nly uſual and natural Separation is by hos 
or =" ip 
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Only herein is a mighty difference between other 
Animals and Mankind, that when the Reſt die, 
their Souls die too ; agreeably to that Rule in Phi- 
loſophy, That when the Subjecl- Matter is corrupted, 
the Form is perfectly loſt, tho the Matter ſtill remain. 
Whereas the Soul of Man is indeed ſeparated from 
his Body by Death, but by no means loſt or anni- 
hilaced : So far from periſhing, that it remains en- 
tire and unhurt, as having the Privilege of an Im- 
mortal and Incorruptible Nature. . 

There is not in the World any one Opinion 
which hath been more univerſally entertain'd, 
more eagerly embrac'd, more plauſibly defended, 
more religioully ſtuck to (I may well ſay Reli- 

giouſly, ſince this Doctrine is in truth the ver, 
Foundation of all Religion) than That which if | 
ſerts the Immortality of the Soul. All this now is ! 
meant of an External and Publick Profeſſion; WM | 
for, alas! it is but too manifeſt and too melancho- Wl « 
ly a Truth; (and the prodigious Numbers of diſſo- 
lute Epicures, abandon'd Libertines, and prophane 
Scoffers at God and a Future State, bear Teſtimony 
to it; That what Pretence ſoever the Generality 
of the World may make of receiving this Doctrine 
in Words and Speculation, there are but very few 
who expreſs an inward Senſe, and ſerious Belief 
of it, by living like Men that believe it indeed. 
Of that practical Aſſent, I ſhall take occafion to 
ſpeak more largely hereafter. In the mean while, 
give me leave to lament, that ſo little and ſo poor 

Effects appear, of an Opinion capable of produ- 
cing ſo many and ſo noble: For certainly, there is 
not any. one Point whatſoever, the Perſuaſion 
whereof can bring greater Benefit, or have a ftrong- 
er Influence upon Mankind. It may be objected, 
I confeſs, that all the Arguments which Humane 
Diſcourſe, and meer Natural Reaſon endeavout 
to eſtabliſh it by, cannot amount to a Demon- 

| ſtration, 
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ſtration. But it muſt be confeſs' d, that there are 


ſeveral other Things, which Men are content to 
yield their Credit co, upon far more weak and 
inſufficient Suggeſtions. And whereinſoever Reaſon 
falls ſhort, it is abundantly ſupply'd hy Revelation; 


| which, as it is the beſt, ſo it is the proper Evi- 
dence in Matters of this kind. But yet to ſhew 


the Importance of this Doctrine, even Nature 
herſelf hath implanted in all Mankind a ftrong 
Inclination to think it true: For it is natural for 


us to defire the lengthening out, nay, the perpetua- 


ting our own Exiſtence. And no Reflection is 
more uneaſy, than That which attempts to per- 
ſuade us that we muſt once ceaſe to be. This Diſ- 
poſition is interwoven with our very Frame; and 
hath given Birth to another no leſs general than 
it ſelf, which is That anxious Care, and impatient 
Regard for Poſterity, that takes ſuch faſt hold on 
every Man of us. | | 
Nor wou'd I be fo far miſunderſtood, as to have 
it thought, that this Diſpoſition of Mind is the on- 


y Humane Foundation upon which our Belief of 
the Soul's Immortality ftands: For there are Two 
other Moral Arguments in particular, which give 
it great Credit, and, to ſay the very leaſt of the 


Caſe, render it exceeding probable. 
The Firſt is, That Hope of — and Reputa- 
tion, and the tender Care of preſerving a Good 
Name when we are gone; nay, the Thought 
and Endeavour that our Fame ſhou'd be Immor- 
tal, Now tho' I cannot but condemn this Sol- 
licitude of Vanity, when Men pretend to place 


their Hzppineſs in the Opinions of other People af- 


ter themſelves are dead; yet the marvellous Regard, 
and univerſal Concern Mankind expreſs for it, 
ſeems to ſay, that Nature inſpires thoſe Deſires and 


Expectations. And Nature, we know, is a Wiſe 
| Agent, 
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Agent, and does not uſe to cheat Men with Hopes, 
which are altogether impoſſible and vain. 
Another Reaſon not eaſy to be got over by them 
who oppoſe this Doctrine, is, That common Im- 
' preffion that Thoſe Crimes which are Committed 
in ſecret, or which otherwiſe eſcape the Obſerya- 
tion and Puniſhment of Civil Juſtice, and the Ven. 
geance of Man, are {till reſerv'd to a farther Rec- 
| koning; that Almighty God ſupplies the Defects 
of Temporal Judicatures, and hath a ſevere Judg- 
ment in ſtore for ſuch Offenders as Thoſe cannot 
extend to. And fince we find by frequent -In- 
ſtances, that many Enormities of this kind are 
not made the Marks of the Divine Vengeance in 
the Preſent World ; it is a good Conſequence of 
all the Idea's we can reaſonably entertain of God, 
that He ſhould purſue the Guilty Wretches into 
Another World, and chaſtiſe them as they deſerve, 
even after Death. And now I would be glad to 
know, what greater Moral Aſſurance can be ex- 
pected for a Subject of this kind, than, that Hu- 
mane Nature diſpoſes every Man to look for- 
ward to it, to deſire, and to think it probable; 
and that the Conſideration of the Divine Juſtice, 


repreſents it as a thing not only greatly probable, 


but abſolutely neceſſary. 
This laſt Reflection will lead us to the Diſcovery 
of Three different Kinds and Degrees of Souls; all 
which become proper Objects of the Divine Ju- 
ſtice: Nor need we credit it upon that Account 
only, but even Natural Reaſon, the Order and 
Harmony of the Univerſe will perſuade us, that 
ſuch a ſort of Being, and ſo Immortal as we have 
been deſcribing the Humane Soul, is requiſite to 
make the Series of the Creation beautiful and 
compleat. Of theſe Three forts we may obſerve 
that Two are in Extremes: The One —Y 
8 N uc 
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ſuch Souls as are groſs, ſunk down, immerſt in, in- 
ſeparable from, and compounded of meer Matter : 
Such are the Souls of Bruten. The Other quite 


contrary, ſuch as have no manner of Communi- 
cation with Matter and Body, as Angels, and In- 


mortal Spirits, whether Good or Bad. In the midſt, 
and between theſe Two, is the Humane Soul; and 
this is neither entirely and neceſſarily confin'd and 
faſten d to Matter, nor intirely ſeparated from it, 


but joyn'd and wedded to it in this preſent State; 
yet ſo, that its Divorce is not its Deſtruction, but 


it can ſubſiſt and live without Matter in Another 


State. 1 5 N 
Such an Order and Diſtinction as This, is no 
deſpicable Argument for the Immortality of the Soul, 


ſince otherwiſe we muſt ſuppoſe a wide Gap, a 


vaſt Defect, and foul Deformity in Nature, ſuch 
35 carries Abſurdity in it ſelf, caſts a Reflection 
upon its Author, and threatens Ruin to the World. 
Which is ſupported by nothing more than by the 
Gradual and Contiguous Order and Succeflion of 
the Creatures : And therefore between Diſtances 
ſo wide as altogether Corruptible, and abſolutely 
Isorruptible, Nature requires ſome middle Conditi- 
on of a Subſtance, partly the One, and partly the 


two Ends of this Chain together ; and ſuch a 
Link can be no other Creature than Man: For if 
we carry our Thoughts farther, we ſhall find that 
Other Beings are without the Compaſs of this 


all, One below the meaneſt, and even thoſe Souls 
which are ſaid to conſiſt entirely of Matter, ſuch 
5 Stones, which we cannot ſay have any Soul 
at all. Another far above even the moſt exalted, 
the moſt pure and immortal Souls ; which is the 
Ever-Bleſſed and Eternal Spirit, the Great and Only 


N But 
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Other. Such a Link as this is neceſſary to tie the 


Length, and ſo there are Five Stages of Beings in 
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2. But beſides the Separation of the Soul already 
Separation treated of, there is Another unnatural and uncom- 
Unnaturs: mon one; and this happens by Fits and Starts, 

zs out of the Way, and conſequently very intri- 
cate, and hard to give our ſelves any tolerable Ac- 
count of: Such, I mean, as comes upon Men in 
Extaſies and Raptures, which, as they differ ve 
much in their Symptoms and Circumſtances, ſo 
do they likewiſe in their Cauſes and Occaſions, 
Of theſe ſome are Divine Extaſies, wrought by the 
expreſs and immediate Operation of God: Such 
are thoſe Trances, which the bee takes No- 
tice of in Abraham, Daniel, Execbiel, Zacharias, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul. Others are Dæmoniacal, 
procur'd by the Interpoſition of Good or Evil Spi- 
rits, many whereof are mention'd in Story: And we 
are told of John Duns-Scotus in particular, that ha- 
ving lain a long time in a Trance, and being taken 
for dead, he was carry'd to be bury'd, and put 
into his Grave; but being rouz d with the Blows 
and Bruiſes of the Mould thrown upon him, he 
came to himſelf, and was taken up again; and 
in a few Days after dy'd in good earneſt, with | 
the loſs of Blood, and the Bruiſes he had recei- | 
ved upon his Head. Cardan mentions ſomewhat { 
of this Nature, with which both Himfelf and his 
Father were poſſeſs d. And many Creditable Au- 
thentick Relations have been made from ſeveral Ii ! 
diſtant Parts of the World, of abundance of Peo- 
ple, moſt of them of the Vulgar ſort, too weak if © 
and ignorant to contrive ſuck Stories; and of Wo- 
men poſſeſs d, whoſe Bodies have not only con- | 
tinu'd long without any Senſe, or Motion, or ! 
Pulſe, but have been cut, bruiſed, burnt, without 
ever feeling it, and afterwards when they came to 
themſelves, they have complain'd of intolerabte 
Torture and exquiſite Pain, and have given very 
ſtrange Accounts of what they have ſeen and done W** 
in Places a great way off. A WW” 
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A Third Separation there is, which we may call 
Humane, becauſe proceeding from Humane Means, 
and ſuch as no Superior or Inviſible Power ſeems 
to be concern'd in : This comes either from that 
Diſeaſe which from Hippocrates is call'd Morbus 
) Szcer, but commonly known by the Name of the 
Falling-Sickneſs, (attended with Foamings at the 
; Mouth, which are look'd upon as the Mark and 
Character of it, and diſtinguiſh this Diſtemper 
2 from Poſſeſſions, in which the Patients are ſaid 
to have none of theſe Frothings, but a very noi- 
4 ſom Stench in the room of them:) Or this Sepa- 
E ration may be owing to the Force of Stupifying 
e and Sleeping Medicines : Or to the Strength of 
Imagination, which being vehemently intent up- 
on ſome One Thing, perfectly carries away the 
Soul, and renders it ſtupid and inſenſible to all 
other Objects beſides. - e 

Now in theſe Three kinds of Extaſy and Tran- 
ſport, whether Divine, Dæmoniacal, or Humane, 
the great Doubt ariſing is, Whether the Soul be 
really and truly ſeparated from the Body ; or whe- 
ther, without any ſuch Separation, it {till continue 
there, but be ſo. entirely taken up with ſome Ex- 
ternal Object, as perfectly to forget the Body be- 
longing to it: So that its Natural Operations, 
and the Exerciſe of its proper Offices and Vo- 
cation are, during that Time, ſuſpended, and 
wholly ſuperſeded. . 227 

As to Divine Extaſies; The Apoſtle ſpeaking of 
Himſelf, and what happen'd in his own Caſe, 


the Body, or: out of the Body, I cannot tell, (lays he) 
(724 knoweth. And this Caution of His, is, methinks, 
good Warning to all other People, that They 
too ſhould be modeſt and reſerv'd, and not raſh 
in determining any thing poſitively, not only in 
[heſe, but even in leſs Abſtractions of the Mind. 
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will not preſume to define any thing: Whether in 2 Cor. 11. 
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As to the Second Caſe, That of Demoniacks, 


Their having no Senſe of great Blows, and exqui- 


ſite Tortures, and reporting Things tranſacted at 
Two or Three hundred Leagues diſtance ; theſe, I 


confeſs, are great Conjectures, and very violent 


Preſumptions of an actual Separation; but yet, I 


- 


think, they are not concluſive and neceſſary Argu- 
ments for it : For the Devils may amuſe the Soul, 
and keep it ſo fully employ'd even when at Home, 
that it ſhall have no Commerce or Communica- 
tion with the Body for ſome conſiderable Time; 
and at the very ſame Time too he may repreſent 
to the Imagination what paſſes at a great diſtance, 
in ſo lively and clear a manner, as to fool the 
Man with a Perſuaſion, that he hath really been 
there,-and ſeen thoſe very Things which the Ima- 
ges thus ſtrongly imprinted upon his Fancy, have 


enabled him ſo particularly to relate. How far 


the Activity of Evil or Good Spirits extends, is 
not poſſible for us to ſay. But it is a very bold 
Aſſertion, and what Nature will very hardly en- 
dure, That the Whole Soul, formally taken, goes 
out, and abandons the Body; for upon theſe 
Terms the Body muſt die to all Intents and Pur- 
poſes : And ſuch Mens coming to themſelves a- 
gain, wou'd not be a Recovery of their Senſes, but 
2 Reſurrection from the Dead. And yet to fay, 


That the Soul does not All go, but the Imagins- 


tive and Intellectual Faculties rove abroad, while 
the Vegetative ſtay behind and keep Houſe, is 


ſtill more monſtrous and abſurd: For at this rate, 


the Soul, which is entire, and One in her Eſſence, 
wou'd be divided; or elſe we muſt ſuppoſe the 
Accident only to be tranſported and born away, 


and the Subſtance to remain fixed in its proper 


Place; and therefore we have reaſon to admit any 
other Solution of the Caſe, rather than that of 
ag Actual Separation Ug 
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As to the Third and Laſt ſort, which was term'd 


Humane, the Thing is clear beyond a Doubt, 


that there is no real Separation in it, ſince all that 
can be pretended to in this Caſe, amounts to no 
more than ſome preſent Stupefaction and Diſorder, 
by means whereof ſuch of the Soul's Operations as 
are Viſible and External, ceaſe in Appearance, and 
are ſuſpended for ſome time. 

What becomes of this Soul, and in what State or 
Condition ſhe continues after that Real and Natu- 
ral Separation made by Death, Wiſe Men have not 
been able to agree; nor does this Point fall proper- 
ly within the Compaſs and Deſign of the preſent 
Treatiſe. The Tranſmigration of Souls, advanced 
by Pythagoras, hath found (in ſome Parts of the 
Notion eſpecially) tolerable good Acceptance with 
the Stoicks, the Academicks, the «EZgyptian Philoſo- 
phers, and ſome Others. Not that they all admit- 
ted it in the ſame Senſe and Extent, or to all the 


- Purpoſes he intended it ſhou'd ſerve : Some allow- 


ed it only ſo far as it might contribute to the Pu- 
niſhment of Wicked Men, who might ſuffer by 
being turn d into Brutes, in a manner like that 


/ 


miraculous Infliction upon Nebuchadnezzar, as a Dan. iv. 


Scourge from God for his Vanity and Atheiſtical 
| Pride. Some again, and thoſe of conſiderable E- 


minence and Authority, have imagin'd, that Pure 
and Pious Souls, upon their quitting this Body; 
are tranſlated into Angels ; and the Black and 
Guilty ones transform'd in Fiends and Devils. 


| Methinks it were more prudent to ſoften the former 


Branch of this Notion, as our Bleſſed Saviour hath 


done already ; by ſaying, That they neither marry nor uke xx · 


die any more, but are as the Angels, and are the Chil- 
iren of God. Some again have fancy'd, That the 
Souls of the wickedeſt and moſt profligate Wretches, 
after a very long Term of Time and Puniſh- 
ment, utterly periſh, and are reduc to their Firſt 
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Nothing. But Humane Reaſon is, and mult needs 
be for ever, in the Dark about all ſuch Matters 
And therefore theſe Diſquiſitions ſhou'd be con- 
ſtantly referr'd to their proper Topick of Inſtructi- 
on: For, as nothing but Revelation and Religion 
can inform us truly in what concerns a Future 
State, ſo they have not been wanring to declare 
what is full and ſufficient for our Purpoſe, and 
therefore it is our Duty, as well as our Wiſdom, to 
receive this without more ado, and ſtedfaſtly to 
reſt in it. 


ADVERTISEMENT: 


N the Second Particular, which concerns the Eſ- 
{ence and Nature of the Soul, the Author makes 
a very odd Diſtinction between Matter and Body, 
and tries to reconciie the Opinion of Thoſe who 
fay the Soul is Immaterial, with Theirs who affirm 
it to be Corporeal. The Reſult of which is, That 
the Souls of Men do not conſiſt of groſs and pal- 
pable Matter, but of a Body thin and ſubtle, even 
beyond all Imagination : And therefore, in the Se- 
quel of this Diſcourſe, he continues to make a Dit- 
erence between the Souls of Men and thoſe of 
18 even in this very Point of Materiality it 
elf. 
But now, ſince Body and Matter, ſtrictly and 
Philoſophically taken, come all to one; and ſince 
no Subtlety, or Fineneſs of Compoſition, makes 
any Body the leſs a Material Subſtance; ſince again 
the Humane and Intellectual Soul hath evidently 
ſeveral Faculties, and performs ſeveral Operations, 
(ſuch as Cogitation, Volitien, nay, even Senſation it 
ſelf) which are neither inherent Qualities of Mat- 
ter, as ſuch; nor what any Motion or Modificati- 
on whatſoever, can render it capable of; Monſieur 
Charron's Subtlety of the Body will not _ - | 
7 | | aule 40 


Cauſe at all: For Athereal or Cæleſtial Bodies are as 
truly Matter as any of the Courſeſt and Groſſeſt 
whatſoever. And the Notion of Matter is not to 


be taken from its Purity or Fœculency, its Palpabi- 


lity or its Fineneſs ; but from its Effential Proper- _ 
ties, ſuch as Extenſion, Quantity, and Diviſibility, 
being purely Paſſive, and Acting only as it is ated 
upon; Its being ſubject to the Laws of Motion; 
and the like : Theſe now are the inſeparable Pro- 


| perties of every thing that is Body; and from hence 


it muſt needs follow, that all Bodies whatſoever are 
equally diſtant from, equally unqualify'd for 
Thought, and Perception, and all other Operati- 
ons and Faculties, which are the proper and di- 
ſtinguiſhing Characters of a Reaſonable Soul. Con- 


| cerning which, if my Reader deſire farther Satiſ- 


faction than the Nature of a ſingle Advertiſement 


| allows me room for, I refer him to Dr. Bently's 


Second Sermon againſt Atheiſm, where he will 
find this Argument handled at large. 

When once ſuch an Abſurdity as This hath been 
ſhewn to attend that Notion which maintains the 
Soul's Corporeity ; it is to very little Purpoſe to 
urge us with the Difficulties concerning the mu- 
tual Intercourſe of our Souls and Bodies; or what 
the Soul ſuffers either in her United or in her Se- 
parate State: Some of which are capable of the 
ame Reſolutions with thoſe given in the Caſe of 
brutes, (by thoſe Philoſophers who allow them 
denſe:) and are not the Actions or Affections of 
the Intelligent, but of the Senſitive Powers: And 
for Others, which are ſuperior to Humane Diſ- 
courſe, we acknowledge our Ignorance, and re- 
ſolve all into the ſole Vl, and wonderful iſdom 
o our Almighty Creator. He hath not told us 
hat is the Band of Union between theſe Two ; 
Tr how this Communication and intimate Cor- 


W*/pondence is kept up, and carry'd on: * 
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think it is impoſſible for any to acquaint us with 
this Proceſs, except Him only, who contrived and 
conſtituted it. But Ten thouſand ſuch Objections 
weigh little, when balanc'd againſt a Flaw in the 
very Foundation : Every thing at this rate may be 
diſputed, and Univerſal Scepticiſm be advanced, for 
Wie are able to trace nothing thro' all its Motions 
and Operations. But an Argument ab Abſurdo, 
made evident in the Firſt and moſt ſubſtantial Prin- 
ciples, is allowed, even in that Science, which 
profeſſes the greateſt Accuracy in Arguing, to be 
a Juſt and Legitimate Demonſtration againſt any 
ching, which ſuch Principles are alledg d to eſta- 
bliſh. 
See more concerning the Immateriality 
the Soul, and her Operations, in the 
Advertiſement at the End of the Tentb 
Chapter. 


CHAP. Vil. 


Of the Soul in Particular ; and Firſt, of 
the Vegetative Faculty. 

E Aving thus given a General Deſcription of the 

Soul, in the Ten Points already inſiſted on, 
T come in the next Place to treat of it ſomewhat 
more diſtinctly; by conſidering its reſpective Prin- 
cipal Faculties a- part. And the moſt convenient 
Order, as I apprehend, will be to begin with the 
Loweſt firſt, and fo proceed from the Vegetative to 
the Senſitive, from thence to that of Imaginationanl 
Appetite, and laſt of all to the Intellectual, which i 
the Supreme of all the Faculties, and that which 
is the true and peculiar Character of the . 
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Soul. Under each of Theſe there are ſeveral ſub- 
ordinate Powers, of leſs Note and Figure, which 
hold, as Branches of, or Deputies under thoſe, 


and will fall in naturally to be mentioned, in 


the Proſecution of that Method I have here pro- 
poſed. 


As for That which concerns Vegetation, it is the 
meaneſt by much, and given us in common with 


the very Plants. I ſhall therefore ſay but very lit- 
tle of it, not only becauſe the Subject is not of Dig- 
nity enough to bear me out in long Enlargements ; 
but alſo becauſe this is more properly the Buſi- 
neſs of Phyſicians, whoſe Profeſſion leads to the 
Study of Health and Sickneſs, the Preſervatives of 
the One, and the Remedies againſt the Other. I 


ſhall only call upon my Reader at preſent to ob- 


ſerve, That under this Faculty, there are Three 


| Great and very Important Subalterns concerned, 


and each of them ſubſequent and aſſiſting to each 
other in a regular Progreſſion. For the Firſt pro- 
motes the Second, and the Second the Third: but 
not ſo, as that the Order can be inverted, and the 
Remark hold back again. 

The Firſt of theſe is the Nutritive ; inſtituted for 
the Preſervation of the Individual; and under This 
there are ſeveral Aſſiſtants, ſuch as the Attractive 
or ſeeking of neceſſary Suſtenance ; that of Con- 
coction and Digeſtion, which ſeparates the good 
and uſeful Parts from thoſe which are noxious and 
naughty: The Retentive, for what is neceſſary; 
and the Expulſive, to throw off what is offentive 
or ſuperfluous. 


The Second is that of Growing, which tends to 


the Perfection of the Individual, and giving it all 
its juſt Proportions, 


The Third is the Generative; for the Continu- 


ance and Succeſſion of the Species. 
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From hence now it is plain, that the Two for- 


mer of theſe were inſtituted by Nature, for the 
Sake and Benefit of the Individual: and terminate 


in the Advantage of one ſingle Perſon, and his own 
Body. The Third extends to the Species in general, 
and its Effects do not, cannot center in the Perſon 
himſelf ; and therefore This, as more Extenſive and 
Beneficial, is eſteem'd ſuperior in Dignity to the 
other Two ; and advancing nearer to That Facul- 
ty next aboye it, which is the Senſitive. For, Pro- 
ducing ones own Likenels, is a very Eminent Per- 
fection in Nature, and gives us the Honour of 
ſome diſtant Reſemblances, even to the Great Cre- 


ator himſelf. 
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"CAPM 
Of the Senſitive Faculty. 


| SE Exerciſe of this Faculty, or che Ope- 


rations of Senſe, require the Concurrence of 
no leſs than Six ſeveral Things ; Four within, and 
Iwo without the Body. And they are theſe which 


follow. 


I. The Fr/ is the Soul: This is the Prime Effici- 


, 


ent Cauſe of Perception. | 
II. The Second is the Faculty of Senſation, (which 
I diſtinguiſh here from the Former, having already 
proved, that it is only a Quality of the Soul, and 
not the very Eſſence or Soul it felf.) This con- 
ſifts in the Perception and Apprehending of Ex- 


ternal Objects: Which may be done Five ſeveral 


Ways ; for which reaſon we are commonly faid 
to have Five Senfes.* Concerning that Number 
I ſhall ſay ſomething in the next Chapter; in the 
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mean while my Reader need ſcarce be told that 
theſe Senſes are calld, Hearing, Seeing, Smelling, 
T:fting, and Feeling. | 

III. The Third Thing neceſſary is the Bodily In- 
ſtrument, or Organ of Senſe ; and theſe are propor- 
tionably Five too: The Eye for Sight; The Ear 
for Hearing; The Cavity at the Top of the Noſe 
(which goes into the firſt Ventricle of the Brain) 
for Smelling; The Tongue for Taſting; and the 
Skin all over the Body, for that of the Touch or 


Feeling. 


IV. The Fourth requiſite, is that Animal Spirit, 
derived from the Brain, (which is the Origine and 
Seat of the Senſitive Soul) and convey'd thro' 
the Nerves, to theſe ſeveral Organs : by the Moti- 
on and Mediation of which Spirit and Organ, the 
Soul exerciſes her Faculty. | 8 

V. The Fifth is, what the Philoſophers were uſed 
to call the Species Senſibilis, which is, in plain Engliſh, 
the Object which moves and affects, or is pro- 
pounded to the Organ: And This is of a different 
kind, according to the different Senſe excited, or 
apply'd to by it. That of Sight, or the Eye (ac- 
cording to the commonly received Opinion,) is 
Colour; a Quality or Accident inherent in the Bo- 
dy colour'd. Six of theſe are ſtil'd Simple Co- 
lours, as White, Yellow, Red, Purple, Green, and Blue : 
To which ſome add Black, and call them Seven. 
But, ſtrictly ſpeaking, Black is not any Colour, 
but only a Privation of Light, reſembling Darknels ; 
15 other Colours do more or leſs reſemble Light : 
The Number of Compounded Colours is infinite. 
And, indeed, if we go to the Philoſophical Nicety 


ef the Thing, there is no Colour at all in any Bo- 


dy, whatſoever ; for This is nothing elſe in Truth _ 

but the various Repreſentation which Light diffe- 

rently modified makes upon our Senſes. For when 

e Light is gone, all Colour is gone with it, and 
| as 
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as this never appears without ſome Colour, fo it 


never diſappears, ſo as to leave Colour behind. 
Now Light is a Quality proceeding from a Lu- 
minous Body, which creates in us a Perception and 
Sight of it ſelf, and of all Things elſe within our 
View. When this terminares upon, and is ſtopp'd 
by any ſolid Body, it rebounds back again, and 


doubles its Rays by Reflection: But if it penetrate 


the Body, and find farther Paſſage, it cannot be 
ſeen except only in its firſt Source, the Luminous 
Body from whence it was ſhed originally; nor 
does it then do us any Service in ſhewing other 
Objects. = 

The Object of Hearing is Sound; by which we 
are to underſtand that Noiſe which reſults from 
the mutual Collifion of Two Bodies; and this is ve- 
ry various: For ſome Sounds are ſweet and me- 
lodious, they ſooth and charm the Soul, calm the 
Paſſions, compoſe the Humours of the Body, and 
chaſe away the Diſorders of the whole Man. O- 
thers again are ſmart and piercing, ſtrike thro' 
the very Soul, wound and diſturb our Faculties 
with an ungrateful Harſhneſs. But of all our 


Senſes, the Mind ſeems to be moſt under the Power 


of This ; none entertains it with greater Variety ; 
none takes more abſolute Poſſeſſion of it. | 
The Object of Taſte is what we call Savour or 


Reliſhes ; of which the Simple are Sweet, Bitter, 


Sour, Sharp, Salt, Acid: But of the Compounds there 


is no Number; they are made ſo exquiſite, and 
multiplied ſo induftriouſly. 

That of Swelling is Flavour; which is a ſort of 
Vapour arifing from the Odoriferous Object, and 
aſcending thro' the Noſe into the firſt and moſt 
prominent Ventricles of the Brain. Such Perfumes 
as are very ſtrong, commit a ſort of Violence upon 
the Brain, and are” prejudicial or offenſive to it: 
But thoſe that are agreeable and moderate, mini- 


iter | 
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both delight and do good to the Head. 
The Objects of Feeling are ſuch as uſually are 
term'd che Tactile Qualities, Hot, Cold, Moiſt, Dry; 


to which we may add Soft and Sharp, Rough and 


Smooth, Motion and Reſt, Tickling, &c. 

VI. The Laſt Thing which mult concur in Sen- 
ſation, is the Medium, or Space betwixt the Ob- 
ject and the Organ; and this, to render the Ope- 
ration what it ought to be, is the Air, not in any 
wiſe changed or corrupted, but free, and in its 
Natural Purity and Diſpoſition. 


From hence we may gather, That the Act of 


Senſation is perform'd, when the Object, or Sen- 
ble Species preſents it ſelf by the Help of a Medium 
diſpos d to convey this Repreſentation to the pro- 
per Organ fitted to receive it ; and that the Ani- 
mal Spirits lodg'd there do accordingly take the 
Impreſſion, and apprehend the Thing: So that here 
is Action and Paſſion both; and the Senſes are not 
purely Paſſive ; for, notwithſtanding that they re- 
ceire an Impreſſion, and in that reſpect are acted 
upon, yet do they likewiſe act, in ſome Degree, 
themſelves, ſo "A as they perceive the Image, 
and apprehend the Object propounded to them. 
See the Advertiſement at the End of the 
next Chapter. 


The old Philoſophy before Ari/orle's Time, made 


a very remarkable Difference between the Sight 
and the reſt of the Senſes: Suppoſing This to be 


neerly Active, and imagining, that, whereas the 


Others receiv d the Object and Impreſſion from 


vithout, and ſo cou'd only be Paſſive ; The Eye 
quite contrary, ſhot out its Rays of Light from 


within, and made an Impreſſion upon the Viſi- 


tle Object. But ever ſince Ariſtotle, this Account 


« Viſion hath been better ſtated, and all the 
; Senles 


— 
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ſter wonderful Comfort and Refreſhment, and 
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Senſes are allow'd to be equally Paſſive, equally 
wrought upon from without: All the Arguments 
of the Ancients to the contrary being very eaſily 
anſwer'd and ſet aſide. 
43 But now, beſides theſe Five particular Senſes, the 
Organs whereof appear outwardly, there is An- 
other, which is call'd the Common Senſory within; 
Here it is that the ſeveral Objects of every ſort, 
perceiv'd by the Corporeal Organs, make their 
Render vous: Hither they are brought to be ex- 
amin'd, compar'd, ſorted out, and diſtinguiſh'd 
aſunder: For were there no ſuch Office of Enqui- 
ry, all wou'd end in Confuſion. This diſcerning 
Power is above the Capacity of any particular 
Organ of Senſe ; for each of theſe is intent upon 
his own Buſineſs, and whatever his Fellows do, 
is out of his Sphere; he knows nothing at all of 
the Matter; nor can he be a competent Judge 
in it. ; 


COA, 


Of the Senſes, which are the moſt Exalted and 
Noble Parts of the Fody. 


* HE ordinary way of being conducted to 
Of what the Knowledge of Things, is, by the Aſſiſtance 
Conſequence and Miniſtry of our Senſes; fo ſay the Schools, 
* re 9 put it is not univerſally true. Theſe are our - firlt 
See Chap, Inſtructers: All our Learning begins with chem, 


xv. 11. and is at laſt reſolv'd into them: We can go no 
=. farther back than they lead us, or give occaſion for. | 
I us to build Conſequences upon. Each of Theſe 

| is ſupreme within its own Territories; and a large 
Dominion each of them poſſeſſes: An infinite * 
cr 
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ber of Reflections and Notions ariſe from each; 
nor does any One of them hold under, depend up- 


on, or ſtand in need of the reſt: Thus the Power 


of them all is equally abſolute, though ſome of 
them have a wider Range, and more Buſineſs, and 
2 longer Train of Conſequences and Inſtructions, 
than ſome others. Nor are we to wonder at This, 
ſince the Caſe is the ſame in other Inftances : For 
4 Petty Prince 1s as independent, as truly Sovereign 
within his own ſmall Territories, as the greateſt 
Monarch npon Earch in Kingdoms of the largeſt 
Extent. | , | 
It is a Maxim univerſally receiv'd, That there 


are but Five Senſes in Nature; and that which in- Their Num 
clines all the World to think ſo, is, becauſe we ber. 


can obſerve no more in our ſelves : But poſſibly 
there may be more, and fome queſtion may be 
made of it ; nay, indeed, ſome probable Reaſons 
may be offer'd, that there are more. But, ſuppo- 
ſing that there are, it is certainly not in our Power 
to know it; nor can we poſſibly aſſert or deny 
the Thing poſitively; For there is no way to diſco- 
ver the Want or Defect of a Senſe we never had. 
Several Brutes enjoy all the Advantages of Life that 
are neceſſary to them, notwithſtanding they do 
not enjoy all the Methods of Senſation, which 
Nature hath given to Mankind; and I ſee no Rea- 
fon, why an Animal may not ſubſiſt without any 
of the Five Senſes, that of Touch only excepted, 
which alone wou'd ſupply the bare Neceſſities of 
Life. It is plain we live very conveniently with 
Five ; and yet perhaps there may be One, or Two, 


or Three more in Nature, which we in no degree 


partake of. But, as I ſaid, this is more than we 
do or can know]; for each Senſe is confin'd within 
its own Diviſion, and can make no Diſcoveries, 
nor hath any Juriſdiction out of its own Compals. 
A Man blind from his __ can never be brought 
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he wiſhes to See, but this is ſpoke by rote, and 
according as he hears cther People expreſs them- 


ſelves; for indeed he wiſhes he knows not what: 
And all it comes to at laſt is, That he wou'd be 


glad to have ſomewhat which he is told the reſt 


of the World have, and himſelf hath not. The 


reaſon of all This is, Becauſe the Senſes are the 
Doors at which all our Knowledge makes its firſt 


Entrance; and that which did not begin, and is 
not let in that way, cannot come in at all. Thus 
a Man is not capable of forming to himſelf a Con- 
ception of more Senſes than thoſe Five which | 


himſelf hath, and conſequently cannot perſuade 


himſelf, that there are, or can be more in Nature; 
but it does not follow from hence that there can 


be no more, becauſe he hath no Notion of any 
more. Who knows whether the many Difficulties 


which ſtill remain unaccounted for in many of 
the Works of Nature, and the Operations of Ani- 
mals, that eſcape the niceſt Enquiry, and ſubtileſt 

Penetration of Humane Wit, may not be charged 
upon the Want of ſome Senſe, which we are | 
not provided with to diſcern them? What the | 
World uſually expreſſes by the Title of Sympathies, | 
Antipathies, and Occult Qualities, may have ome | 
Senktive Faculties in Nature, accommodated to | 
perceive, and make a competent Judgment of | 
them; and perhaps our Ignorance of them is 


owing to our being deficient in this Point. Who 
can tell, whether it be not ſome particular Sixth 


Senſe, which informs the Cock, when it is Mid- 
night, and the firſt Dawning of the Day, and, 
by ſome ſecret Impulſe, puts him conſtantly up- be 
on Crowing at thole Times? The ſame may be h. 
ſaid of that Direction, by which ſome Brutes are 


led 
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to any Idea of Sight; nor can he (ſtrictly ſpeak- 

| ing) either defire it, or be concerned for the Want 
of ic. *'Tis true, he will tell you perhaps, that 
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ed to ſuch Herbs, as are proper for their Recovery 
ven ſick or ſurfeited ; and of many other ſuck 
: JI Things as theſe, which are notorious Matters of 
| JF Fac, but the Reaſons of them perfectly unknown. 
This is a Caſe in which we are utterly in the 
dak; and no Man can be poſitively aſſur d on 
either fide of the Queſtion, 
Some indeed have undertaken to give a Reaſon 


prove that Theſe Are ſufficient, by comparing and enough of 
liſtinguiſhing them, and the Uſes they ſerve. All . 


e © for this particular Number of Vive Senſes, and to iſhec be- 
0 
t 


s WF Bodies (ſay they) without us, which are Ob- 
's WF jects of our Senſes, are either very near and cloſe 
% Our Body, or they are at ſome diſtance from 
n WF it: If chey be cloſe to us, and till remain with- 
lc WW our us, chen they fall under our Touch: If they 
3 W :rproach, and come into us, then they are the 
n Objects of our Taſte: If they are more remote, 
aud ſtand before us, ſo that their Diſtances are 
es WF neaſur'd by a Right Line, then the Sight diſcerns 
ol them: If the Line be Oblique, and the Motion 
1 Reflex, then the Hearing does it. Now, methinks, 
t che Diſtinction were better thus: Of the Fine 
ed Senſes accommodated for the Service of the whole 
re Man, as he is compounded of Body and Soul, 
he ¶ home are appropriated to the Ule of the Body on- 
, N; and Theſe are the Touch and the Taſte ; the 
ne One for all that enters within, the Other for that 
co which continues {till without it. Some again are 
of rt and chiefly defign'd for the Benefit of the 
15 doul, and thoſe are Sight and es the For- 


ho ner to aſſiſt Invention ; the Latter for Improvs- 
x nent and Inſtruction, and all manner of Com- 
10- WF aunication. And One more in the midſt of theſe 
nd, ¶ buremes, fitted to thoſe Spirits and Avenues that 
up eng to Soul and Body both which is Sr 


heir reſpectiys Qualities The Touch to the 
| 5 A 


W's e They Ser to the ler, Fine 
it 
| Earth ; 
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Earth; Hearing to the Air; Taſte to Water and Moi- 
fture ; Smelling to Fire; and Sight to a Compound 
of Water and Fire, becauſe of the Brightneſs of the 
Eye. It is likewiſe pretended, that there are as 
many Senſes as there are General Diviſions of ſen- 
ſible Objects; and theſe are Colours, Sounds, Scents, 
Reliſhes, and a Fifth ſort, which wants a Name to 
expreſs it, adapted to the Touch, and comprehend- 
ing all the Tactile Qualities, as Hot, Cold, Hard, 
Soft, Rough, Smooth, Sharp, and the reſt of them, 


But This is evidemly a Miſtake ; for the Number of 


the Senſes is by no means adjuſted, according to 
the Number of the Objects they are capable of. 
Nor are theſe Objects the Cauſe of their being 
juſt ſo many, and no more. Were this a good 
Account, it wou'd follow, that we muſt have 
been endu'd with a great many more than we 


now have; whereas now one and the ſame Senſe 


entertains Objects of different Kinds; and one and 


the ſame Object creates a Perception, and imprel- 


fes it ſelf upon ſeveral Senſes at once. The moſt 
probable Account-of this Matter ſeems rather to 


be, That the Senſes were intended for Means and 


The had ſupply d us with enough for our Uſe, ſhe 
did not think fit to give us any more. 
Of Theſe the Senſe of Seeing does ſurpaſs all 


| H Compa- 
riſon of 
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it reaches the very Heavens in an Inſtant, and 
acts in the Air, which is full of Light and Ima- 
ges, without any Trouble or Motion; whereas all 
the reſt of the Senſes receive their Impreſſion by 
the Motion of thoſe Bodies which make it. And 
all Motion requires Time to be perform'd in; ſo 
that all the other Senſes muſt needs proceed more 


Inſtruments of conveying Knowledge to us; and 
that Nature, which, as ſhe is not niggardly, ſo 
neither is ſhe profuſe, hath given us as many Sen- 
ſes as are ſufficient for this purpoſe; and that when 


the reſt in the Quickneſs of its Operation; For 


flow 


from, ſo incapable of impofing upon us. Some 
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ſlowly than This, which need but open its Organ, 
and is ſure to find Light and Colours Rand always 
ready to be diſcern'd by it. All the Senſes are 
likewiſe capable of Pleaſure and Pain ; but This 1s 
obſervable of the Two groſſeſt of them, That 
the Touch 1s capable of abundance of Pain, and 
but very little Pleaſure ; and the Taſte, juit contrary, 
feels a great deal of Pleaſure, and little or no Pain. 

The Weakneſs and Uncertainty of our Senſes is the f. 
great Cauſe of our Ignorance and Error, and The Weak- 
all fort of Miſapprehenfion : For, ſince Knowledge neſs and 
is attain'd by the Mediation of the Senſes only, if ip pen 
theſe make a falſe Report, what can we do but J . 
receive and ſtick to it? But after all, who can 
tell what Reports they make, or how can any 
Man accuſe them of Falſhood, ſince we learn all 
from Them, and, conſequently, even That which 
gives us this Jealouſy, and is the Ground of the 
Accuſation. Some indeed affirm, That the Senſes 
are faithful in all their Meſſages, and repreſent 
the very Truth; That, when we imagine they 
deceive us, the Fault is not in Them, but in 
ſomething elſe; and that we ought rather to lay 
it at * other Door; for no other Thing is ſo free 


again run into the contrary Extreme, cry out up- 

on the Senſes as downright infamous Liars, and 

tell you, That nothing at all of Certainty can be 

had from them. * But the Truth lies between See Aa- 

theſebnm mess. orgs oben: HET 
Now, Whether the Senſes themſelves are de- 

ceiv'd or not, thus much at leaſt is evident, That 2 „ne 

chey put a Cheat, nay, ſometimes a Conſtraint, up- Deceirs of 


ment. 


on Reaſon ; and that, by an unhappy. Viciſſitude, the 2nd 


Reaſon pays them back in their own. Coin, and +" i | 
returns the Cheat upon Them. And is not Man, __ 
think you, like to be wonderful Wiſe and Know- 

ing, when the outward and the inward. Inſtru- 
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ments of Inſtruction are eternally tricking one 
another, and his whole Compoſition is full of Falſ- 
hood and Weakneſs in the moſt neceffary and 
eſſential Patts of it? Now, that the Senfes deceive, 
and commit a Violence upon the Underſtanding, 
we ſee plain enough in thofe Inſtances, where 
Some of them immediately put us in a Rage, O- 
thers ſweeten and appeale the Soul, and Others : 
Again tickle and pleaſe it exceedingly. And why 
mou'd Men turn their Heads away, when they are 
let Blood, or lanced; of ſuffer Incifions and Burn- 
ings, but from their Conſciouſneſs of the Power 
their Senſes have to diſturb their Reaſon; and that 
the ſame Thing is better born, when the Eyes do 
not obferve the Operation? The Looking dowf | 
a Pit, or a vaſt Precipice, diſorders and confounds 
a Man, tho' he knows at the fame time, that he 
ſtands fafe himſelf, and cannot reaſonably appre- 
bend any danger of falling into it? And, to in- 
ſtance in no more, tis evident, that Senſe of Pain 
and Pleaſure both, does every Day vanquiſh, and 
utterly confound the beſt and braveſt Reſolutions 
of Virtue, and Temperance, and Patience. 
Again, It is no leſs evident, that the Senſes on 
the other hand, are cheated by the Underſtanding. 
This is demonſtrated by thoſe Agitations of An- 
ger, and Love, and Hatred, and other Paſſions, 
which impoſe upon us, and make us fee and heat 
Things quite otherwife than they really are. Nay, | 
ſometimes our Senfes are not only deceived, but 


perfectly ſtupify d, and bound up from all Power of 


Action, by violent Diſorders of the Soul, as if the 
Soul retir d inwards, and were entirely taken up | 
there ; Fot thus it often happens when our Mind | 
is very intent upon ſomewhat elſe, the Eye nevet | 
ſees, nor takes the leaſt Notice of theſe Objects 
that ſtand directiy before it, and preſent themſelves 
to our View. And Reafoh and Senſe judge 9 5 
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differently of the Magnitude of the Sun and Stars, 
and of the Shape of a Stick in the Water. 

Other Living Creatures have a Share in this Gift 7. 
of Nature as well as We, and fometimes are more 77! Sen. 
liberally dealt with in it: For ſome are quicker!" , 
of Hearing than Men; Others have a ſtronger and a an 
clearer Sight; Others a nicer Smell; and Others Brutes. 
2 more diſtinguiſhing Taſte. The general Opini- 
on is, That a Stag excells all other Creatures in 
Hearing, an Eagle in Seeing, a Dog in Smelling, an 
Ape in Taſting, and a Tertoiſe in Feeling, But yet 
the Pre-eminence in this laſt hath been allow'd 


to Man; which is not much for our Credit, ſince 


This, of all the Senſes, is reckon'd the groſſeſt and 
moſt brutal. In the mean while, this Reflexion 
upon what hath gone before, may not be unſea- 
ſonable; That if the Senſes are the Means and 
Inſtruments of Knowledge, and Brutes have Sen- 
ſes too, nay, frequently more acute and penetra- 
ting than Ours, there may a fair Argument be 
drawn from hence, for Their partaking in Know- 


ledge with us, as well as they partake of the Helps 
and Means that convey it to us. 


But tho' the Senſes be the Infruments of Know- 8. 
lage, yet are they not the only Inſtruments ; much 1: is hard 
[ef are our own Senſes alone to be conſulted or ut our 
depended upon in the Caſe : For if it happens *#- 
that Brutes have from Their Senſes a Report di- 
ferent from that which Ours make, and the Judg- 
ment given upon that Evidence do conſequently 


diſagree with the Notions we form to our ſelves, 


(as in ſundry Inſtances tis plain it does happen) 
which of theſe two Teſtimonies ſhall we believe? 
Our Faſting-Spittle cleanſes and heals our own Wounds, 
and yet it kills a Serpent: Now from Two ſo 
different Effects, what Concluſion can be made 
concerning the true Nature of Humane Spittle ? 
Shall we ſay that it-is * Dry ing and a Cleanſing, 
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or of a Poyſonous and Killing Quality? To make 
any certain Determination of the Operations of 
Senſe, we ſhou'd do well, methinks, to agree with 
the Brutes, who have the ſame Faculties as well 
as We. But the leaſt that can poſſibly be requir'd 
in order to it, is, That we ſhou'd be conſiſtent 
with our own ſelves, and that the ſame Judge, 
and the ſame Evidence ſhou'd always concur in 
the ſame Sentence. And yet even This we are 
not come to: Shut your Eye, and put your Fin- | 
ger upon part of the Lid, and this Eye ſo preſsd | 
ſees Things after another manner, than it does in 
the Natural and Common Poſture. Stop your 
Ear, and the Sound is vaſtly different from what | 
it is in the ordinary Impreffion : Theſe Differen- 
ces every Man, when he will, may make for 
himſelf. But ſome there are which Nature hath | 
made to our Hand: A Child Taftes, and Hears, | 
and Sees much otherwiſe than a Grown Man; 
and a Man in his full Strength differs no leſs | 
from an Old Man; One in perfect Health, from 
4 Sick Perſon ; a Wile Man from a Fool. Now | 
where the Diverſity and Diſtance is ſo great, | 
nay, where there is even a Contrariety of Per- 
ceptions, where ſhall we fix, or what can we de- | 
pend upon for Truth? Even one Senſe contra- 
dicts and gives the Lie to another; for a Piece | 
of Painting which ſeems Raiſed, and in Relief | 
(as they term it) to the Eye, when we come | 
to feel it with the Hand, is perfectly flat and 
P71 86 | 1 
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ADVERTISEME NZ: 


N order to giving the Reader a right Notion of 
| the Matter treated of in this Chapter, I ſhall 
beg leave to detain him a little, with the Conſide- 
ation of theſe Three Particulars. 
ie, What dependence may be had upon the 
Evidence of Senſe. | 

Secondly, Whence thoſe Miſtakes do really pro- 
| ceed, which we find ſometimes charg'd upon the 
Deceivableneſs of our Senſes. 

[ Thirdly, Whether All our Knowledge depends 
© upon our Senſes, fo as that we can know nothing 
- JW but by Their means. 
r I. As to the Evidence of Senſe ; This is what all 
h Mankind, who have ever allow'd any thing of 
„ knowledge or Certainty at all, conſtantly look'd 
- vpon, as the ſureſt and moſt irrefragable in all thoſe 
s WM Caſes, which are the proper Objects of it: And 
n MF therefore He that went about to evacuate or 
1s WM weaken this, was eſteem'd a Man not fit to be 
t, WM Gviſputed with: Becauſe one muſt needs deſpair of 
- producing any better and more convincing Proofs, 
and ſo he muſt continue in incurable Ignorance, 
;- Wl wnleſs we cou'd ſuppoſe ſo abſurd a. Proceſs in 
e W zeuing, as that a Man ſhou'd be perſuaded of a 
F ching more manifeſt, by a Medium which is leſs ſo. 
je l were an Affront to Humane Nature, to en- 
10 deavour the eftabliſhing this by Arguments, ſince 
MW none ever diſclaim' d the Truth of ic, but They 
who wou'd not allow us to be ſure that any 
Thing was true; and conſequently, cou'd no more 
Lepend upon their own Objections againſt it, than 
bey cou'd upon the Thing they brought them 
AM #ainſt. Therefore Lucretius hath very deſervedly 
epos d the Folly of ſuch perverſe Scepticks, in his 
Fourth Bock. „ 
F Denique 
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Book . 
Denique nil ſciri ſiquis putat, &c. 


He that ſays Nothing can be know9, o ert hroꝛt 
His own Opinion ; for He Nothing knows ; 
So knows not That. What need of long diſpute ? 
Thoſe Maxims kill Themſelves, ThemſToe: confute : 
But grant This might be known, and grant He knew ; | 
Yet ſince he hath diſcover d nothing true, PI 
What Mark, and what Criterion then can ſhow, 
Or tell, what tis to know, or not to know? 
Or how cou d He what's Truth, what's Falſhood 
learn ? 5 | | 
How what was Doubt, what Certainty diſcern ? 


From Senſe all Truth and Certainty inferr, 
In vain ſome ſtrive to prove that Seuſe can err; 
For that which ou convince, which ou d oppoſe 
The Senſes, muſt be ſurer far than thoſe. i 
1 
So that upon theſe Terms, it is evident all Know- p 
G 


-+ x muſt be given up, becauſe if our Senſes be 
falſe, we can have no ſtronger Conviction than Ip 
What ariſes from Them, that any ching is true; R 
nor that there is ſuch a thing as Truth or Fal IF pi 
Hood in the World. But beſides, if it were pro- . 
per to argue in ſuch a Caſe, any reaſonable Per- E. 
fon wou'd find no difficulty in the Belief of this WF «1 
Marter ; For if he only allow the Being of a God, in 
and conſiders the mighty Conſequence of our Sen- up 
ſes to us in all our Affairs whatſoever ; it can ne- no 
ver enter into one's Head, that a Being of ſuch I ted 
Perfections won'd leave his Creatures in perpetual WI by 
Ignorance and Uncertainty, and give them ſuch WM dh: 
rgans and Inſtruments, as ſhou'd only deceive I tak 
and confound them: For God indeed is the true fx 
Efficient Cauſe of all our Senſations, and the tte 
Foundation of our Certainty; and his Goodneſ tt 
and Truth are our Pledges, that we are gr” ben Whi 
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ſtaken, and always in the wrong, in the due Uſe 
of thoſe Faculties he hath given us to diſtinguiſh 
Things by. 

Again : If we obſerve the Manner how theſe O- 
perations are perform'd, that it is by External Im- 


preflons, by which the Object ſtrikes upon the 


proper Organ, and that Impreſſion is continu d 
till it be carry d on to that, which is called the 
Cmmon Senſory, of the inward Seat of Senſe; All 
this muſt depend upon the ſame neceſſary Laws of 
Mitter and Motion, by which Bodies in general act 
upon one another. And therefore, ſuppoſing the 
ſame Object, the ſame Force of Impreſſion, the 


ſims Situation, the ſame Diſpoficion of the Or- 


gal, the ſume Medium and the like; the Report 
of the Senfe cannot but be the ſame ; But where 
there is a Variation in any of theſe, the Perception 
is under 4 neceſſity of Varying too. Thus, (to 
iſe the Inflance mention'd by Charron ) when 
part of the Eye-Lid is preſs'd down by the Fin- 
get, the Rays are differently admitted into the Pu- 


pil, and fall upon two ſeveral places of the Tunica 
Retins, which conſequently creates a twofold Im- 


preſſion of the Object: And This Duplicity is as 


natural and neceſſary in ſuch a Diſpoſition of the 


Eye, as truly agreeable to all the Rules of Matter 
and Motion, us a ſingle Repreſentation wou'd be 
in the uſual Poſtiire ; ſo far from a Reflexion 


upon the Truth of Senſe, that our Senſes could 


not be true, if the thing were otherwiſe repreſen- 


ed. A proportionable Difference muſt needs fol- 


bw in the different Modifications of Light and 
Shades ; (which is the Reaſon of that Appearance 
aten notice of here, of Pieces in Relief) the 


extrous Management whereof makes the great Se- 
Naet of the Art of Painting. So it is again, if there 
e any thing uncommon in the Medium through 
ich the Rays paſs from the Object to the Or- 
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gan of Senſes; which is the Caſe of Priſmes, or of 
Eyes, either diſtorted in their Situation, or diſco- 
lour d in any of the Humours: and as Theſe make 
a Change in the repreſented Colour of the Object, 
o does the Contraction or Dilatation of the Pu- 
pil, in the Magnicude or Figure of it. And the 
Eye, and other Organs of Senſe, varying by Age, 
Sickneſs, Nature, or Accidents, unavoidably re- 
quire different Senſations, in Perſons of different 


Years and Conditions. The Matter coming much 


to one, whether the Object be variouſly repreſen- 
ted through Diſtance, or its own Poſture and Form, 
or through ſome Change and Defect of the Or- 
gan, which receives the Impreſſion. All Which 
ſufficiently accounts for the differing Senſations of 
Children, Grown-Men, and Aged Perſons ; the 
different Taſtes of the Sick and the Healthful ; and 
indeed the vait Diverſity of Palats among Man- 
Kind in general: For here is a mighty Diverſity 
in the Organ of Senſe; and the making one and 
the ſame Report is therefore impoſſible: For our 
Senſes are like Meſſengers, and all their Buſineſs 
is, To be Faithful and True in delivering their Er- 
rand, as they have receiv:d it. If it were not gi- 
ven as it ought to be at firſt, (that is, if there be 
any accidental Defects to change the Appearance) 
This they are not reſponſible for; but they are to 
tell what they feel, and hear, and ſee; and in 
This they are faithful, and may be depended upon. 
For, That they may be truſted even in Matters 
of the greateſt Conſequencee, is beyond all reaſo- 
nable Contradiction; not only from the moſt ne- 
ceſſary and important Matters of Humane Life, 
being carry d on upon the Confidence of this Te- 
ſtimony, but ( which to a Chriſtian is much more 
conſiderable ) from all the External Evidences ot 
Religion being put upon this Iſſue. The Life and 


Death, the Reſurrection and Aſcenſion of our 


Hleſſed 
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Bleſſed Saviour, the Dodtrines he taught, and the 


Miracles he did in Confirmation of them, be- 
ing ſo many Appeals to the Senſes of thoſe with 
whom he convers'd, and the great Motive to Per- 
ſuaſion, which the Apoſtle urges, is, that he deli- 


ver'd That to his Proſelytes concerning the Word 


of Life, of which they had had all poſſible De- 
monſtrations, fince it was what He and his Fel- 
low-Preachers had heard, har they had ſeen with 
their Eyes, what they had looked upon, and their Hands 


lad handled. All which was certainly a very weak 


and impertinent Allegation, it the Senſes are ſo 
liable to Miſtakes, and ſo uncertain a Foundation 
of Knowledge, that we cannot with fafety fix 
any Concluſions from the Reports they make to 
us. And yet it cannot be deny'd, but Men do 
very frequently err by too eaſie a Credulity in 
this reſpect, which miniſters ſufficient ground for 
our Second Enquiry. 

II. Whence thoſe Errours do really proceed, 2hich we 
find ſometimes charged upon the Deceiveableneſs of our 
Senſes, In This, as well as ſome Other Particulars, 
Epicurus ſeems to have been very unfairly dealt 
withal by the Stoichs, and ſome other Philoſophers 
of a contrary Party; who, becauſe he aſſerted the 
Truth of the Senſes, and vindicated their Fidelity 
in Reporting, have charg'd him with affirming, 
that a Man cou'd not poſſibly miſtake in forming 
Judgments according to thoſe Appearances. Where- 
as in Truth Epicurus only places the Senſes in the 


Quality of Evidence, whole buſineſs it is to relate 


bare Matter of Fact, but does by no means deny 
the Juriſdiction of the Court to which thoſe Ac- 


counts are given, to paſs Sentence as ſhall ſeem 


juſt and equal. To this purpoſe is that ac55 uwauiper, 
which Diogenes Laertius in his Tenth Book menti- 
ons; and Gaſſendus in his Comment upon it, ſo 
rationally enlarges upon, By which is — 
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that Men ought to avoid Precipitation, and not 
raſhly pronounce, that Things are in reality as 


they are repreſented ; but calmly and flowly ex- 


amine Circumſtances, and obſerve the Cauſes of 
ſuch Repreſentations. Thus likewiſe Lucretius in 
his Fourch Book, after having inftanc'd in ſeveral 
Appearances, which, when ſtrictiy enquir'd into, 
are found to differ from the Nature of che Things 
themſelves, cloſes his Account with thele very 
ſignificant Verles, | 


Cetera de genere hoc mirando multa videmus, 

Due violare fidem quaſi ſenſibus omnia querunt, 
Nequicquam. Quoniam pars borum maxima fallit, 
Propter Opinatus animi, quos addimus ipft, Cc. 


Which the Engl Reader Ma take from 
Mr. Creech thus "s/ 4 : | 


Ten Thouſand ſuch appear, Ten Thouſand Foes 
To Certainty of Senſe ; and All oppoſe : 

In vain. Tis fudgment, not the Senſe » Ro 
Which fancy d Things for real Objetts takes. 


If then One Light appear to be Two, when the 
Eye-Lid is preſs'd ; if a Square Building at a Di- 
ftance ſeem Round; if a Piece in Perſpective ſeem 
a Cloyſter or a Portico ; a Man is not preſently 
to conclude that theſe are really ſuch ; nor can he 
be .excus'd if he do ſo. For Reaſon and Conſide- 
ration wou'd convince him, that theſe Idea's muſt 
be ſo, and cou'd not be otherwiſe ; That the un- 
natural Diſpoſition of the Eye muſt needs double 
the Image in the firſt Inftance ; That the Diſtance 
of the Object will naturally cut off the Angles, 
and render the Perception leſs diſtin&, in the ſe- 
cond ; and that Shades arcificially caſt, and ſome 
Strokes of the Pencil or Style bolder and ſtronget 


than 
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than the reſt, will of neceſſity create imagi 
Protuberances, and imaginary Diſtances in the 
Laſt, What Courſe then ſhall one take to prevent 
Errours in theſe Caſes? In general; he muſt not 
be too haſty in giving Judgment, but bring theſe 
Things to the Teſt. The Firſt muſt be viewed 
with his Eye in its uſual Form and Condition ; 
the Second he muſt make nearer Approaches to, 
and view it cloſe at Hand: For the Third be may 
call in another Senſe to his Aſſiſtance; and if the 
Eye alone cannot, the Touch muſt ſer him right. 

But to this Charron replies, and not only He, 
but Lucretius, That no One Senſe can potlibly cor- 
rect another: 


An poterunt Oculos Aures repreben dere, an ab 
Tactus? Oc. | | | 


Wat CNA the Ears convince the Eyes ? Can 

Thoſe 

Confute the Hand, the Palate, or the Noſe ? 

Tell 2 wherein they err, when err they 
mils 8 

And give falſe Notices? Fond Fancy this ! 

For Each à proper Uſe and Power enjoys, 

A proper Object every Senſe employs. 


But after all, What is the true Meaning of this 
Argument, and how much does it amount to? 
No more than this. That All the Senſes are not 
equally adapted to receive and diſtinguiſh all man- 
ner of Objects: that Each of them is equally Faich- 
ful in thoſe peculiar to it: And conſequently, the 
Eyes cannot correct the Ear in Sounds; nor the 
Ear the Noſe in Smells : But does it follow from 
hence, that when two, or more of theſe Evi- 
dences are zoyned, they will not corroborate the 
Teſtimony, and give a firmer Aſſurance? or =_ 
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Reaſon, which is the proper Judge may not ſiſt 


out the Truth by confronting theſe Evidences 
againſt one another? This is a Conſtruction whol- 


ly Foreign to the Place, and to the Philoſopher 


Deſign. And therefore (ſays Empiricus) as Phyſicians 


pronounce of a Diſeaſe not from One ſingle Symptom, bu 


from the Concurrence of ſeveral ; and a Fever is diſtin« 


 guiſh'd,not only by the quickneſs of the Pulſe, hut by the Ex- 


ceſs of Heat the Redneſs of the Complexion, the Height of the 
Water, the Exceſſive Thirſt, and other Characters known to 
the Skilful in that Art; So a doubting Philoſopher makes a 


Judgment of Truth, by the Co-incidence and good Apree- 
ment of ſeveral Ideas compar d together. And to the 


ſame Purpoſe, Macrobius hath deſcribed the Pro- 
ceſs fit for ſuch Caſes. If (ſays he) a Man fee 
the Figure of an Apple at a Diſtance, it does not pre- 
ſently follow that this u a real Apple; becauſe this Re. 
ſemblance may be form Tout of other Materials. What 


Saturn 7. then ſhall he do to ſatisfie himſelf ? Let him put it t1 


tbe Tryal of another Senſe, and judge of it by the Smell: 
But poſſibly it may have lain among Apples, and re- 
tain the Scent : Then conſult the Touch, and examine the 
Weight of it : But perhaps the Cunning Artificer hati 
been very Nice in adjuſting this too; If ſo, let bim have 
recourſe to the Taſte, and if he find the true Reliſh of an 
Apple; theſe concurring Evidences leave no reaſonabl: 
Doubt of its being really the very Fruit it at firſt ſeems 
to be. From hence it does not only appear, what 
Care ought to be taken in judging the Repreſen- 
tations of Senſe ; but likewiſe, how it comes to 


paſs, that Men ſo often err upon this Occaſion. 
That it is meerly the Effect of Raſhneſs, and 
Negligence ; and the determining more than ws 


have Evidence for. For theſe Ideas, and Imprel- 
ſions give us only the Appearances, and external 
Accidents of Things; and fo long as we affirm 


them to appear ſo to us, we are ſafe, and 
cannot err. But if from theſe Accidents we ſhall 


under 
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undertake to determine of their Subſtance and Na- 
ture: If we ſhall definitively ſay, They actually 
are what they appear, our own Mind miſguides 
us; and the Fault hes not in the Evidence, which 
told us true; but in the Judge, who decides the 
Cauſe, without canvaſing the Witneſſes, and de- 
clares That for Right and Truth, which was ne- 
yer pos'd before him. | 


* 


My Reader will eaſily apply what hath been 


faid here (perhaps too tediouſly) ro what our 
Author inſtnuates of the mutual Cheat, in his 
Sixth Paragraph of this Chapter. For hence it is 
that our Panick Fears, and other groundleſs and 


violent Paſſions of the Mind, grow to ſuch Exceſ-— 


ſes, that they run gut with the Firſt Impreſſions, 
and never call in Reaion, to caim and moderate 
the Diſorder of the Spirits; but are perfectly tran- 
ſported in the preſent Heat and Agitation, and in- 
ſtead of examining, magnify the tormenting Ideas 
to themſelves. All which is in no degree owing 
to the Natural Defect, either of Senſe or Reaſon ; 
but to Strength of Paſſion, and Neglect of ſuch 
timely Remedies, as Nature hath provided us with, 
it not wholly to prevent, yet at leaſt to abate, 
and ſoften, and reduce it to a convenient Tem- 
e 1D. Df > Kon : LIP 175 
III. I proceed now to the laſt Enquiry, Whe- 
ther all our Knowledge depend upon the Senſes, ſo as that 
we can know nothing but by Their Means. Flere Gaſſen- 


dus forſakes me, and fiercely vindicates that re- 
ceiv d Opinion of ſome Old Philoſophers, That no 


thing can come at the Underſtanding, except it paſs thro 
ſome of the Senſes in its Way thither. 


It is not aſſerted by thoſe who undertake to 


maintain that Opinion, That nothing more can 
be known by us, than what the Impreſſions of 
denſe give us an immediate Perception of; but 
that we are inſtructed from Reflexion as well as 


H Sen- 
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tertain d clearly and diſtinctly; either ſo as to re- 


us ſufficient Matter for Reflection to work upon, 
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Senſation; ſo that, by abſtracting, enlarging, or o- 
therwiſe modifying our Ideas, we come to under- 
ſtand the Nature of Things; yet ſo as that we can 
underſtand nothing, except the Ideas of it are en- 


preſent to us the Thing it ſelf ; or ſo as to give 


in raiſing freſh Ideas from it. 

I. Thus it is, chat they pretend to anſwer the 
Argument commonly urged againſt them, from 
that very Power we find in our ſelves, and the 
common Exerciſe of it, to correct the Errors of 
Imagination. For if all Perceptions of the Mind 
were Corporeal Images of the Brain, we muſt ne- 
ceſſarily judge according to the Report of our 
Senſitive Organs; and ſo the Sun muſt be con- 
cluded no bigger than he appears. No (lay they) 
for the Mind knows very well that Diſtance leſſens 
the Object to the Eye; and therefore reflecting 
agreeably to the Rules given in the former Par- 
ticular, it pronounces the Sun vaſtly bigger than 
it ſeems. But ſtill, All this will not amount to 
thoſe Reaſons, which adjuſt its Magnitude, to 
be 160 times bigger than the Earth. Or, If they 
would, yet Proportions and Diſtances are meer 
Reſpects, and ſuch as we can have no Corporeal 
Images Gf. Theſe then are the Effect of another 
Principle; and ſo is the Determinate Magnitude 
of this Body ; for tho' inlarging the Idea, and 
allowing for Diſtance, would create an Image valily 
Bulky perhaps ; yet this could not ſtate the exact 
Dimenſions, nor form the Compariſon in ſuch Odd, 
between that Globe of Fire, and this of Earth. 
II. Another Argument againſt all Knowledge pro- 
cecding from the Senſes, is taken from Thoſe, which 
are commonly call'd the Reflex Adds of the Aliud, ſuch 
as we perceive our Own Operations and Thougbs 
by : For all Ideas, which are intromitted by the 

3 ee FH Senſes, 
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; Senſes, come from Material Objects, and ſuch Im- 
" Bf preflions are ſubject to the common Laws of 
Mitter; one of which is, To act by Impulſe 
end upon ſomething elſe, but not upon it elf. 
s that it is impoſſible for the Mind to have 
is own Image convey'd through the Organs of 
» If Senſe ; and conſequently theſe ſorts of Ope- 

rations, by which it retires inward, and recollects 
and views it ſelf; As they are andeniable in Fact, 


ſo are they in all Reafon to be aſcribed tro ſome 
- other Power than Imagination ; and ſuch as the 


Lenſes and External Impreſſions have nothing to 
do in. Gps * 

N III. But though we ſhould allow, that the Mind 

1. (as ſome have contended, though they have not 


) been able to prove it) can by Similitude, Ab- 
/ traction, and ſuch other Methods, form Ideas even 


'> Wl Cafe of Immarerisl Subſtances ? And that ſuch there 
xe, a Reflection upon our own Souls, the Objects 


” about which they are converſant, their ſeveral O- 
5 perations, and the manner of them, very incompa- 


able with Matter and the Laws of Motion, will 
dt ſuffer reaſoning People to doubt. Now if all 
knowledge be derived from our Senſes, it muſt 
proceed from ſuch Ideas as are drawn upon the 
1. Imagination, by Impreſſions upon the outward 
organ, convey'd thither in the uſual Courſe and 
ur Mechod of Senſation ; but theſe Impreſſions can- 
ag not be made-orherwile, than by Matter and Ma- 
is, % and conſequently, either we can have no 
? Wiitin& Notion, no Aſſurance of any Immaterial 
dubſtanges; or elſe we may have ſome Knowledge 
ich hich does not depend upon, nor accrue to us 

r 9 25 
IV. At this rate, neither can we have any 
ldea at all of the Firſt and moſt Perfect Being, 
0 himſelf ; For what Repreſentations can Sen 
7 H 2 give 


of theſe Things; yet what ſhall we ſay to the 
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ture ; we muſt yield plainly, that all our Know: 
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give us? What Reflections can it help us to, of 2 
Being Infinite and Eternal, Independent, and pro- 
duced from no other Cauſe; ſuch as hath the 
Properties of Self, and Neceſſary Exiſtence inſeparable 
from the Notion of it? It is not the Image of an 


Old Man, nor the multiplying of Years into a vaſt 


Duration, that will do the Buſineſs here; for ſtill 
the main Difficulty, of never beginning, never end- 
ing; Self-Origination, or e»T9:s remains; and 
will for ever remain, not only incapable of a. 
ny ſenſible Repreſentation, but a Contradiction 
to them all. And yet Reaſon aſſures us, That 
ſuch a Peing there certainly is; nay, that there 
needs muſt be; for without it, nothing could ever 
have been at all; but We mult loſe our Selves, 
and all our Ideas, in a Maze and infinite Circle of 
Cauſes; and ſhall never be able to account for 
the Exiſtence of any Thing, which our Senſes are 


_ confelſs'd to repreſent to us, unleſs we admit of 


One thing, which, it muſt be confeſs d, they never 
can give us any ſort of Repreſentation of. 

V. Once more. To come lower, and obſerve 
even Corporeal Subſtances themſelves. Such as we 
ſee, and feel, and converſe with every Moment, 
From ſuch as theſe it is that our Senſes are moved. 
But let us conſider, what it is that moves them; 
or how far we can be inform'd by ſuch Imprel- 
ſions. Now it is granted on all Hands, That Se: 
can only inſtruct us in the Modes and Accidents of 
Things; and yet All thinking Men muſt allow 
that thoſe Accidents are not capable of ſubſiſting 


alone. So that we can learn this way the Power 


and Properties of Things, but not the Things them. 
ſelves. Thus, while we are forced to make a Dit- 
ference between the Natural and Real Eſſence, and 
the Properties or Accidents inherent in that Na- 


ledge:1iis, fo far from depending upon Senſe, tha 
2 = We 


_ 
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we cannot know any one Thing by it. Since eve- 
ry Man's Reaſon undeniably aſſures him, that there 
s ſomething more intimate and deep, which no 
Ideas can reach to; and withont which thoſe Su- 
perficial Qualities, of which he hath any Idea, 
could not poſſibly ſubſiſt. 

Upon the whole Matter it is certain, that there 
muſt be ſome common Notices and Principles, ſuch 


s evidence themſelves to every conſidering Mind, 


which do not only aſſiſt, but carry us beyond any 
ſenſible Ideas, or any Reflections they can be im- 
proved into: Concerning which, if my Reader de- 
fire more full Satisfaction, and would ſee this Ar- 
gument illuſtrated at large, he will do well to con- 
ſult the incomparably Learned and Judicious Bi- 
ſhop Stilling fleet, in his late Vindication of the Doctrine 
F the Trinity. Chap. X. oo MOTT Goes 

I add only upon this Occaſion, That the fore- 
going Reaſons are of good Force to prove, that: 
the Humane Soul is of a more Noble Principle 
than Matter. For, indeed, notionly Reaſon, but Sen- 
/ation, is not to be ſolved upon other Terms. Of 
which the Modern Philoſophers were well aware; 
who, when they aſſerted the Souls of Brutes to be 
meer Matter, ſoon found an abſolute Neceſſity of 
affirming, that they were altogether void of Senſe: 
too: For tho'- the outward Impreſſion be made 
upon rhe Organ, yet it is a Reflex Act, which 
makes the Senſation, and informs the Patient of 
it. And ſuch Acts they have not been able to 
conceive how Matter ſhould be capable of. Since 
tis the: Property of one Body to act upon ano- 
ther, but no Body can act upon it ſelf. 
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CHAP. XL 
Of Sight, Haring, and Speech. 


15 —*Hefe are the Three Jewels, the moſt excel 
b. hwy J lent and valuable eee that belong 
zogether. to the Body of Man: None that appear to out- 

ward View, are comparable to them; but it will 

bear ſome Diſpute which of the Three ought to 

| be preferr'd. As to the Organ, by which they are 
periorm'd, it muſt be confeſs d, that That of the 

Sight 18 admirable for its charming Form, and nice 

Compoſition ; it is beautiful, lively, and ſparkling 

made up of great Variety; its Parts ſubtle and 

{mall ; and their Humours mix'd to Aſtoniſhmeanr, 

both for Uſe and Comelineſs. From whence that 

common Obſervation hath obtained, that the Eye 
1s one of thoſe Parts, which Narure firſt begins to 
form, and finiſhes one of the laſt. Upon the {ame 

Account This is one of the tendereſt and moſt 

delicate Parts about us: Subject to a vaſt number of 

Diſeaſes and Infirmities. Phyſicians and Anatomiſts 

have.reckon'd no leſs than a Hundred and Twenty 

Indiſpoſitions incident to it. Speech is efteem'd the 
next in Dignity, but Hearing makes ſome amends 
for the laſt and loweſt Place, by the many great 
Advantages belonging to it. Sight ſeems to be the 
moſt neceſſary and moſt ſerviceable to the Bo- 
dy. And this feems to be the reafoh, why it is 

of greater Conſequence to Brutes, whoſe Advan- 

tages are Cy Corporeal, than Hearing can be: 

But Hearing ſeems to challenge the Preference, 

with regard to the Advantages and Improvement | 

of the Mind. Sight is principally uſeful for In- 
| ;; >> > oeononn 
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vention, for moſt Things are diſcover'd by the help 
of this Senſe ; but tho' it lays the firſt Founda- 
tions, and gives the Hints, yet it brings nothing 
to Perfection. It is farther to be contider'd, that 
Sight is capable of Perception in nothing but what 
is Corporeal, and it gives no Knowledge of Uni- 
verſals. Individuals and Bodies are its proper Ob- 
jet, and it cannot penetrate into theſe any deep- 
er than the Shell or Surface. It is the proper In- 


ſtrument of Ignorant and Unlearned Men, who 


look no farther than that which is juſt beſore 


them, and makes an Impreflion upon the outward 


Senſes. f 
Hearing may be term'd an Inward and Spiritual 


Senſe : It is the Agent and Conveyer of Intelli- Hearing 
gence to the Underſtanding ; the Inſtrument of “ Herr d. 


Learning and Thought; and receives not only In- 


dividuals, as Sight does, but dives into their moſt 


ſecret and abſtruſe Parts; nay, it hath a Capacity 
ſo large as to comprehend General, Spiritual, Ab- 
ſtracted, and Divine Truths; ſuch as Sight is ſo 
far from giving us any Aſſiſtance in, that it ra- 
ther diſturbs and confounds us in the Diſquiſi- 
tion of them. Accordingly , there have been 
many Inſtances of Great Men who have been 
blind, and yet ſingularly eminent for Wiſdom and 
Knowledge; and ſome of Perſons who have de- 
priv'd themſelves of Sight, in order to the be- 
coming more exquiſite Philoſophers ; but no one 
Example of either of thefe kinds can be produ- 


2 


ced in Deaf Perſons. This is the Gate by which 


we enter, and ftorm the Caftle ; By This we bend 
the Mind ro Good or Evil. So Profane Story 
tells us of Agamemmon's Queen, whoſe Chaſtity was 
preſerv'd by Muſick : And fo Sacred Story relates, 
that Saul's Evil-Spirit was charm'd by David's Harp: 
And fo the Roman Hiſtory obſerves, that Gracebus, 


| the famous Orator, ſweeten'd his Voice by che help 
8 H 4 of 
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taught him ſuch Tones as were moſt moving, and 


Rom. x. 17. 


Heb. xi. 1. 


for his purpoſe. In ſhort, This is the Only Paſ- 
ſage that Learning, and Truth and Vertue have 
found to our Souls; and the Goſpel it ſelf enters 
by it: For the Apoſtle hath told us, That Faith 
cometh by Hearing, and Hearing by the Word of God. 
And that they who obſtinately ſtick co the Report 
of their Sight, will find it rather an Obſt uction 
than an Informer in the higheſt My tteries of Re- 
ligion. That Faith is the Evidence of Tings not ſeen, 


and the Belief of Teſtimonies that are heard: And 
_ accordingly the Primitive Chriſtians had a. Claſs | 


of Believers to whom they gave the Title of Au- 
dientes, Hearers. To all This I may add, That 


This Senſe is of great Uſe in the Dark, and when 


4 
7 he Power 
of Speech. 


Men are aſleep, by giving them ſeaſonable Alarms, 


and awakening them to provide for their Defence 
and Preſervation. Upon all theſe Accounts, the 
Philoſophers are ſo profuſe in their Praiſes of Hear- 


ing, recommending the diligent Uſe of it, adviſing | 


us to purge our Ears, and keep them clean from 
Prejudice and Corruption; This being the belt 
Security, the ſureſt Guard of our Souis, as a Com- 
mander in Garriſon would make it his firſt and 
chief Care, to keep ſtrict Centry, and line the 
Gates and Walls well, for fear an Enemy ſhould 
ruſh in and ſurprize him. 


Speech is a particular Favour of Nature to Man- 


kind, and a very uſeful, neceſſary, and excellent 
Gift it is. Conſider it with reſpect to the Speaker, 
and it is the Image and Interpreter of the Soul; 


the Meſſenger of the Heart, the Door by which 
all that lies within, comes out, and ſhews it ſelf 


abroad. Whatſoever is born in Darkneſs, is thus 
brought forth into the Light; the Mind diſcovers 
and diſplays it ſelf moſt clearly this way; which 


gave occaſion to that Saying of one of the Anci- 


"72 ents 
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of one that play d to him upon the Flute, and 
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ents, Speak, that I may know what you are. Thus 
| Men are like Veſſels, which by the Sound are 
a quickly diſtinguiſh'd, whether they be broken or 
whole, full or empty ; and Speech to Them is like 


the Touchſtone to Metals; the Counterfeit. and 
the true Standard are immediately known by it. 
| But if we conſider it with regard to the Perſons: 5 


to whom it is directed, thus it is a powerful and 
an imperious Maſter; enters the Caſtle, ſeizes the 
Covernour; it moves and ſtirs him, it animates and 
7 encourages, it provokes and appeales, it raiſes and 
| Lejects him; it overwhelms him with Grief, and 
s Bf cranſports him with Joy; makes what Impreſſions, 
- inſpires what Paſſions 1t pleaſes; manages and: 
t MW moulds the Soul into any Form, and bends it all 
n WM manner of ways: Nay, it extends its Dominion 
„ MW over the Body too; makes that Red with Bluſhes; 
e and Pale with Fear; provokes Laughter and Tears 
e forces it to ſtart and ſhiver; to tremble with An- 3 
er, leap for Joy, ſwoon and faint away with Vio; 
lence of Paſſion. © bt; os 69 „ ee 
n Conſider it with regard to the World in general, 
it und Speech is as it were the Hand of the Soul, which 
„ WW This uſes as the Body does the Natural one, for 
d WM taking and receiving, for asking and for giving Aſ- 
© ſſtance. This is the great Goer- between, the Car- 
d tier of Intelligence, the Factor for Trade , as the 
iin Etymologiſts tell us, that the Word which 
1- ſgnifies Trafick and Commerce, derives it ſelf from 
nt Wl Mercury the God of Eloquence. By It Treaties of 
r, Peace are made, War proclaim'd, all manner of 
; haſineſs publick and private negotiated and di- 
h WF [patched ; Learning, and all the hidden Treaſures of 
lt che Mind uttered and diſtributed: For This in 
us Truth is the Original and the Inſtrument of all 
15 Communication; the Band and Cement of Hu- 


h | 
i- Eloquere, ut videam. t Merx à Mercurio. 
Its 5 5 5 mane 
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mane Society, (provided the Language be perfect. 
ly underſtood; for, as one of the Ancients faid, 
A Man had better be in the Company of 4 Dog that he 


knows, and is acquainted with, than in that of another | 


Man, who cannot make himſelf underſtood by ns. 80 
that one Foreigner to another does by no means 
anſwer the f Character of his Nature, and is in ef. 
fect as no Man.) = 
In ſhort, The Tongue is a Tool converted to all 
manner of Uſes; and Inſtrument of Good and 
Prov. Evil, as Wiſdom it ſelf hath taught us; Life ind 
won *I* Death are in the Power of the Tongue. The Advan- 
tages and the Inconveniences that proceed from it 
are never to be expreſt; a prudent or an incautious, 
- 4 wicked, or a conſcientious ule of it, diſpoſes our 
own, and ſometimes other Peoples Fortunes; 
or draws down infinite Dangers ; preſerves or de- 
of ge ſtroys Reputation: So that nothing is of better or 
1 worſe Conſequence than the Tongue. The Time 
Prov x 20. of the Wiſe and Fuſt (lays the ſame Divine /iſdem 
xii. 18. 4 as choice Silver, it is Health, it is à Tree of Life, 
x. entiching, healing, reconciling ; a Preſervative and 
a Happineſs. It is as the Door to a Royal Cabi- 
net, —— the opening whereof we immediately 
fee a Thouſand precious Rarities, more beauriful, 
more valuable than all the Wealth of both the U- 
dies; more fragrant and refreſhing than all the 
Gums and Spices of Arabia. The Wiſe draws out 
his Artillery in order, ſets his Philoſophical Apho- 
riſms and profitable Sentences in array, applies his 
Similitudes and Examples pertinently arid ſeaſong- 
bly, improves others by his reading, and renders 
the Hiſtories of former Ages of preſent and pub- 
tick: Uſe, enriches all he converſes with out of his 
own inexhauſtible Mine; offers nothing but what 


is ſolid, and ſubſtantial, and try'd; and is ready 
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upon all occaſions, (like the Wealthy and Prudent 5 
Houſholder alluded to in the Goſpel) ro bring forth Mat. xiii. 
out of his Treaſures things new and old. Such benefi- 
cial Inſtructions as may be of uſe to regulate the 
Manners of private Perſons, and direct the Go- 
vernment and Adminiſtration of the Publick ; ſuch 
as may be ſerviceable to all Circumſtances, all the 
Parts and Duties of Men, and teach them both 
how to Live, and how to Die well. And when 
Theſe are introduc'd at ſeaſonable Times, and ma- 
nag d with Diſcretion, the Beauty and the Plea- 
jure of them is exceeding great, as well as he: 
Benefit and Advantage; 4 Mord firly ſpoken is like —_— 
Atples of Gold in Pitures of Silver. So the Wiſeft © 
of Men hath expreſs'd the Counſels, or Reproofs, 
or Comforts handſomly deliver'd ; and what can 
poſſibly be more grateful, more valuable, more or- 
namental? | | 

The Mouth of a wicked Man, quite contrary, is 
2 noiſom ſtinking Pit; his Breath is contagious, 
and kills like a Peſtilence; murders his Neigh- 
bour ſecretly, ſtabs and wounds his Reputation to 
Death ; and then inſults over his mangled Honour 
with a barbarous Triumph. It is Sword, and Fire, 
and Poyſon, and Death, and Hell, and every thing 
that is Miſchievous and Deſtructive. The Holy 
Spirit it ſelf hath allow'd it no better a Character; 
for St. Fames hath call'd it a Fire, a World of Inigui- Jam. ĩii. 6. 
ty, 4 Defiler of the whole Body, and Incendiary to the | 
Courſe of Nature; and this Firebrand it ſelf kindled in 
Hell. And the Son of Syrach hath enlarg'd upon Ecclus. 
the Subject ſo well, that the whole Paſſage ought I. 
to be inſerted. Curſe the Whiſperer and Double-tongued, OV 
fir ſuch have deſtroy d many that were at Peace. A back- 
biting Tongue hath diſquieted many, and driven them from 
Nation to Nation; ſtrong Cities hath it pull d down, 
nd overthrown the Houſes of great Men. Whoſo heark- 
meth unto it ſhall never find reſt; nor dwell quietly. 


e 
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The Stroke of the Whip maketh Marks in the Fleſh, but 
the Stroke of the Tongue breaketh the Bones. Many have 
fallen by the Edge of the Sword, but not ſo many as 
have fallen by the Tongue, Well is He that is defended 
from it, and bath not paſs d through the Venom thereof; 
who hath not drawn the "Yoke thereof,. nor hath been 
bound in her Bands. For the Ne thereof is @ Yoke of 
Iron ; and the Bands thereof are Bands of Braſs. Tye 
Death thereof is an evil Death, the Grave is better 
than it. EE 
Now theſe Two, Hearing and Speech, anſwer, 
Correſpon* and have a near and intimate Relation to one 
_ f another; each of them ſingle is of no Significance 
and Speech: at all; and therefore Nature, to make Either of 
them uſeful, found it neceſſary to ſupply us with 
* Both. They are the Two Doors of the Soul, M | 
whereby ſhe ſends in and out, and holds a Corre- 
ſpondence all the World over ; nay, ſhe does not 
only ſend, but go; for by theſe two, like Veſſels 
with their Orifices joyn'd, the Soul communicates 
and pours out her Thoughts, and transfuſes her 
very Self into another's Breaſt. Where theſe Pal- 
ſages are ſhut and cloſed, as they are in the Deaf 
and Dumb, the Mind 1s in perpetual Miſery and 
Solitude; for Hearing is the Door for Entrance, 
and Speech for going Abroad: By the former of- 
theſe, the Soul receives the Conceptions of others ; 
by the latter ſhe imparts and enriches them with fe 
her own. The mutual Operation of theſe Two MF 
may be reſembled to the Flint and the Steel, from MW » 
the Concuſſion and Strokes whereof, Truth, likea WM di 
Sacred Fire, is kindled ; for They agitating nd hi 
oliſhing each other, ſcour off the ' Ruſt of the ch 
Iind, brightzn and beautifie it, and bring all MW &; 
Knowledge, to Perfection. Only we muſt ob- WF ry 
ſerve, that theſe Noble Effects have their firſt Be- 
ginning from the Hearing; for Wiſdom mult needs 
have been put into the Mind before it mw be | 
. rawn 
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drawn out from thence. And accordingly we ſee 
chat Perſons born Deaf, are conſtantly Dumb too. 
The firſt thing to be done is to furniſh this Houſe 
within, which is ordinarily done by Hearing; and 
then follows the diſtributing our Stores by Con- 
verſation and Speech: So that the Good and Evil 
of what we ſpeak, will depend upon the Good 
| and Evil of what we hear: For ſuch as we are ac- 
cuſtom'd to receive, ſuch of neceſſity we muſt 
give back again: And therefore a Man ſhould 
: above all things keep his Ears chaſte and unpol- 
; luted, and ſtop them againſt Vice and Indecency ; 
: for this ſort of Communication is exceeding in- 
fectious, and taints the Mind preſently. - The Ad- Book III. 
1 Þ vices that are proper for the Uſe and Government Cb. 43. 
„of our Speech, will be inſiſted upon hereafter. 
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Of the other Faculties, viz. Inag ination, 
_ Memory, and Appetite. 


THE Fancy or Imaginative Faculty , firſt col- 
lects the ſeveral Images receiv'd by the Senſes, - 
forms Idea's out of them, and lays chem up for 
ule. This is done in ſo accurate and faithful a 
manner, that though the Objects themſelves be far 
diſtant, nay, though the Man be aſleep, and all 
his Senſes lock'd up, yet this Faculty repreſents 
them to the Mind and Thoughts, in Images fo 
ſtrong, ſo lively, chat the Imagination does the ve- 
ry ſame to. the Underſtanding now, which the 
Object it ſelf did, by the firſt and freſheſt Im- 
preſſions heretofore. 1 | b 


The 


tro ' Of Wiſdom. 
The Memorative Faculty is the Regiſter and Store- 


Houſe of all the Idea's and Images firſt percei-d 


by the Senſes, and then collected and ſeal'd up by 

the Imagination. 7 
The Appetite ſeeks, and purſues, and culls out of 

all theſe things ſo apprehended, ſuch of them as 


appear to be Good and moſt Agreeable. 
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CHAP. XW, 


Of the Intelletudl Faculty; which is peculiar 
to the Humane Soul. 


— we enter upon any other Diſcourſe rela- 

ting to this Subject, it is neceſſary to obſerve 
the Seat or Inſtrument of this Faculty, and then 
its Action, or Method of Operating. 

The Seat Now the Seat, or rather the Throne of the Rea- 
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and Infira- ſonable Soul, where it fits and reigns Supreme, is 


= ile not the Heart, (as was generally ſuppoſed before 
Plato and Hippocrates ) but the Brain: For the Heart 
is not capable of Wiſdom, but is properly the Seat 
and Source of Vegetation. Now the Brain, which 

in Man much exceeds the Quantity aflign'd to any 
other Creature, muſt be ſo gontriv'd and diſpos d, 

that the Reaſonable Soul may act freely; and in 
order hereunto, the Figure of it muſt be almoſt 

like that of a Ship it muſt not be a perrect Round, 

it muſt not be too Great, nor too Little; though 

of the Two Extremes the Exceſs is much leſs to 

be found fault with, chan the Defect : It muſt be 
compos d of a delicate fluid Subftance, of fine and 
ſubtle Parts, and theſe well joyn'd together, and all 
united without any Separation, or vaid Spaces 
throughout the whole. It hath Four ſmall Cav 
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vicies or Ventricles, Three of which lie forward 
in the middle, and are placd in a Collateral 
Line to one another: The Fourth lies behind 
theſe, toward the hinder part of the Head, and is 
ſingle by it ſelf. This is the Shop in which the 
Vital Spirits are firſt form'd and united, in order 
co the being afterwards converted into Animal Spi- 
rits, and then convey'd into the Three Caviries 
that lie forward: And theſe Animal Spirits are the 
Inſtruments made uſe of by the Soul, for diſchar- 
ging her ſeveral Functions, and exerciſing all her 
Faculties. Thoſe Faculties are likewiſe Three; the 
Underſtanding, the Memory, and the Imagination : And | 
theſe are nor exercis'd diſtinctly and apart, nor hath 
each of them a different Ventricle of the Brain ap- 
propriated to it; (which is all an old and vulgar 
Errour concerning them ) bur their Operations are 

| altogether, and in common. All the Three Fa- 


f culties exert themſelves in all and every of the 
Three Cavities; ſomewhat like our Bodily Senſes, 
1 which are double, and have Two Organs, in each 
s of which the ſame Senſe performs all its Opera- 
e dons entire. From hence it comes to pals, that 


a Man who is hurt or diſabled in Two of theſe 
Three Ventricles, (as one in a Palſie, for In- 
h tance) does yer continue to have the uſe of all 
his Three Faculties: That is, he underſtands, and 
F remembers, and forms Idea's ſtill, by virtue of that 
One Cavity, which the Diſeaſe hath not yet ſei- 
| cd upon. It is true, he does this more weakly, 
q. and every Operation of every kind is more im- | 
h perfect than ic was formerly, becauſe the Strength | 
and Vigour of One is nor equal to the united þ 
Force of Three: But yet it evidently follows from þ 
tence, that each Faculty hath nor its Work-houſe | 
in a diſtinct Apartment, and entire to it ſelf i 
done; for then, as ſoon as any of theſe Ventricles 
begins to be diſabled, that Faculty to which ir ll 
BW. be- þ 
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belongs, muſt immediately ceaſe, and cou'd never 
more be exerted in any Degree at all. 
: Some Perſons have been of Opinion, that the 
How far Reaſonable Soul is not Organical; that is, that it 
he Reaſo= can act ſeparately and independently, and hath no 
nable Soul | 2 
5 Orga. need of any Corporeal Inſtrument to aſſiſt it in 
ical, the Diſcharge of its Functions. And this Notion 
they have been more fond of, becauſe they ima- 
gine it of Conſequence for proving the Immurts- 
lity of the Soul, Now without engaging in a vaſt 
and dark Labyrinth of Diſpute, about a Matter 
which we are incapable of knowing perfectly, 
this Queſtion may be brought to a ſhort Iſſue: 
For if we will but credit our own Eyes, and our 
© own Experience, every Day gives us Demonſtra- 
tions, which overthrow this Opinion, and efta- 
bliſh the contrary. It is certain that all Men have 
not equal Capacities, nor do they apprehend things, 
or argue upon them alike, but the Diſparity is W * 
very great and viſible between one Man and ano- d 
ther. It is no leſs evident, that the fame Per- M0 
ſon changes, and differs from himſelf ; that his M © 
Reaſon is more clear, and perfect, and ſtrong a: MW! 
one Time, and at one Age, in one Diſpoſition of WM © 
Body, and in one Circumſtance of Fortune and of 
Life, than it is in another. One Man can do MW" 
nothing except he have Eaſe and Leiſure ; another 90 
requires Dangers and Difficulties to rouze him, 
and never thinks to purpoſe, till he be preſt hard, M5? 
and driven to Extremities : A Third finds hinmfell de 
much more capable in Health than in Sickneſs: 
And a Fourth feels his Mind moſt vigorous and her 
active, than when his Diſeaſes and Weakneſs hare 
reduc'd his Body loweſt. The ſame Man at one At 
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Sealon excels in judgment, and flags in his Fancy; 1 ka 
that One Faculty decays in proportion as Another du. 


improves. Now the moſt probable Account that 


can be given for. all theſe Differences and Alte h 
2 ratt 
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rations, ſeems to be a Difference in the State and 
Diſpoſition of the Organs, which are to the Soul 
as Tools to the Artificer. Which way but chis 


| ſhall we anſwer for the ſtrange Effects we lee 


produc'd by Drunkenneſs, by the Bite of a Mad 
Dog, by a high Fever, by a Blow upon the 
Head, by the Vapours that riſe from the Sto- 


mach and annoy the Brain; and by ſeveral other 


Accidents which affect any of the Parts there- 
abouts? What Confuſions do they make, how 
perfectly ſtupid, and childiſh, and frantick do Men 
grow upon them, loſe their Memory quite, and 
feel their Heads turn'd upſide down, their former 


| Ideas eraced, their Judgment deſtroy'd ? All the 


Wiſdom of Greece is not able to maintain it ſelf 
againſt them; and if the Shock be very violent 
indeed, then it does not only diſturb and enfeeble, 
but quite drive away the Soul, and conſtrain her 
to remove out of the Body. Now it is plain, that 
theſe Accidents are purely Corporeal, and conſe- 
quently they cannot affect what is not ſo ; they 
can never fly ſo high as the Exalted and Spiritu- 
al Faculties of the Reaſonable Soul ; all that they 
can do is to vitiate the Organs, to put Them out 
of their Courſe, and intercept the uſual Commu- 
nications ; and when This is once effected, the 


I13 


Soul can no longer act regularly; She may come 


mand, but They cannot obey ; and if theſe Or- 


gans are ſore bruiſed, and diſtorted very grievoully, 
u 


then She and They can no longer ſubſiſt toge- 
ther: The Lodging is no longer fit to entertain 
her, and ſhe muſt be gone. tr 
Now I do by no means ſee, how this Opinion 
an be guilty of any Prejudice to that of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul; For firſt, We are not here en- 
Quiring what the Soul is, but how ſhe operates, 


and what Laws of Action ſhe is bound up to, 


whilg in Conjunction * a Mortal Body. 925 
3 e- 


Secondly, The making Uſe of Corporeal Inſtru- 
ments, does by no means prove the Uſer to be 
Corporeal, or Mortal. God, without all Queſtion, 
is Immortal, and yet God himſelf does not think 
it below him to uſe fuch ; and to proportion the 
Effects and Operations of his Providence to them, 
He produces Men of different Underitandings and 
Parts, according to the Conſtitution of their Pa. 
rents,and the Concurrence of other Natural Cauſes, 


nr .- Boglit 
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nay, even according to the different Climate, and | 
Country, and Air they are born in. For Greece and 
Ttaly have ever been obſerv'd to produce Men of 6 
quicker and clearer Wit than Myſcovy and Tartar, ö 
And as God does in this Cafe, fo does the Mind in 
others. It reaſons better or worſe, remembers more il , 
or leſs faichfully, hath a more fruitful, or more bar- i / 
ren Imagination, according as the Organs (which g 
are the Corporeal Inſtruments appointed to ſerve M . 

n SIE Fas 7 
it upon theſe Occaſions) are better or worſe di o 
ſpoſed to do their Duty. Now the Brain is pro- e, 
perly the Inſtrument of the Reaſonable Soul, an n 
therefore upon the due Temperament of This, 2 f 


great deal muſt needs, indeed the Whole in a: 
manner, will depend: That therefore ſhall be the WM 5 

next Thing we attempt to give an Account of. bs 
Buy this! Iemperament is to be underſtood the o, 

of the Mixture and Proportion of the Fear Prime ., 
Taper a- lities, Hot and Cold, Moiſt and Dry; or rather a Fil mo 
ment ef the, Nuslity, which is, as it were, a Harmony reſulting... 


n. fron due Conjunction of all theſe together; lie he. 

that Concord in Sounds, which ariſes from a'Frienc-W vn 

| ly. Complication of different Notes. Now upon th th 
| Mixture of the Brain it is, that the State and the al; 
( Operations of the Reaſonable Soul depend. Ont the 
| Jy This is Man's great Unhappineſs, that the Tf no 

1 Faculties, Underſtanding, Memory, and Imagination, te 
52 each of them require different, nay, contrary Tema gt 
peraments, for their Exerciſe and Þ ertection. TIM 


Tempe 
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Temperament proper for the Underſtanding is a Pre- 
dominance of Dry; and this gives us ſome Ac- 
count, how ic comes to paſs, that Perſons far gone 
in Years, are more Intelligent and Judicious than 


| thoſe that are Younger.” For, beſides the Advanta- 


ges which Art, and Study, and Experience may give 
them ; they have a Diſpoſition to it from Nature ; 
The Brain, as Men grow older, purifying it ſelf 
from Excrementitious Humours, and growing dryer 
every Day : For the ſame Reaſon, in all likeli- 
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hood, Melancholy Perſons, and thoſe under Af- 


fiction and Want, and Perſons that are faſting 
(it being an Effect of Grief and Faſting to keep 
the Brain dry) may be better diſpoſed to think; 
and qualify'd to do it to good Purpoſe, as well as 
ſome of them are neceſſitated, by their Circum- 
ſtances, to apply themſelves to it. This is farther 
obſervable in Brutes; Ants, and Bees, and Ele- 
phants, as they are the dryeſt, ſo they are the moſt 
capable and ingenious of any; and thoſe of a 
moiſt Conſtitution, (the Swine for Inſtance) are 


ſtupid and ſenſeleſs. Thus again in Men; Thoſe 


of doutherly Countries excel in Wiſdom, from the 
Drought of their Brain, and cheir inward Heat 
being -moderated by that of a violent Sun with- 
out, which exhales it. . 
The Zemperament beſt accommodated to the Me- 
mory is Moiſt; and hence it is that Children are 
more ready and perfect in it than Oid People ; 
hence it is moſt apt and faithful in a Morning, 


when the Brain hath been well refreſhed, and 


throughly moiſtned by a good Night's Sleep; hence 
alſo the Inhabitants of the Northern Climates have 
the ſtrongeſt Memories, for Theſe are under a 
moilter Air, by means of their great Diſtance from 


tne Sun: But this Moiſture muſt not be ſo mi- 


laken, as if I meant, that the Temper of the 
Memory is fluid, like Water; but rather ſuch a 
I 2 Moiſture 
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pends upon Imagination, were always thought to pro- 
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Moiſture as we may obſerve in Air, Glew, Greaſe, 
or Oyl ; ſomething of ſuch a Subſtance and Con- 
tinuity of Parts, as may both take the Impreſſion 
eaſily, and keep it a great while; as we ſee Pi- 
ctures do that are laid in Oyl Colours. 

The Temperament fitteſt for the Imagination, is Hi, 
which makes Diſtracted, Hair-brain'd, and Feveriſſ 
People, excel all others in bold and lofty Flights 
of Fancy. Thus Poetry, Divination, and all that de. 


ceed from a ſort of Fury and Inſpiration. This Fa. 
culty is for the ſame reaſon moſt vigorous in Youth 
and the Flower of our Age: The Poets according- 
ly flouriſhed at theſe Years, and Almighty Ged, 
(who even in Supernatural Influences and Eſſectz, 
made great Uſe of Natural Cauſes, and did as lit- 
tle Violence as was poflible, to a Courſe of his 
own Inſtituting) order'd the Matter fo, that moſt Il 1: 


of the Prophets ſhould do ſo too. The fame Rea. 2 


Jon holds likewife for thoſe Middle Regions, and . 
more moderate Climates, between the North and 40 


the South, where Men are obſerv'd to excel in thoſe ¶N c 


Three Faculties, and not arrive at an Excellence 


Arts and Sciences, which are deriv'd from the ö 
Strength and Sprightlineſs of Fan. D; 
Now, from this great Incquality of theſe Mi- 
tures and Proportions, it frequently happens, that I ot 
a Man may be tolerably well to paſs in all theſe W 50 


in any one of them; as alſo, That a Man may Il rec 
be conſpicuous, and exceeding well Accompliſhd g, 
in one of theſe Reſpects, and yet very Wanting = 
and Deſpicable in the other Two. It is manifeſf, ¶ Sou 
the Jemteraments adapted for the Memory and the ¶ and 
Underſtanding, are the moſt Diſtant and Contrary ¶ Wo 
in the World ; for what can be more fo than Mo but 
and Dry? That of the Imwgination does not ſeem moc 


ſo remote from the reſt, for Hot will agree vel 
enough with Moiſt or Dry, and is far from — 
< 5 5 Ii 
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Incompatible with either; and yet, tho theſe 
\. MW {cm ſo conſiſtent in Nature, we fee them very 
n MW {:{dom reconcil'd in Fact; For thoſe who are e- 
i. ſteem'd molt Excellent in Imagination, are general- 
ly found very Weak both in Point of Memory and 
t, Underſtanding 3 and thought near a-kin to Fools or 
h Mad-men. The Reafon whereof may poſſibly be 
is W This. That the Heat, which feeds and exalts their 
e- Hiagination, waſts and exhauſts that Aoifure, with 
o- W which the Memory is aſſiſted; and allo the fineſt and 
a. moſt volatile of Thoſe Spirits, of which that Dry- 
th / partakes, which is ſerviceable to the Under- 
g. Anding; and the Faculty, when deſtitute of thele, 
x0, MW grows flac and heavy. So that in effect This is an 
5, Enemy to both the other Temperaments, and Ex- 
it- MW perience ſhews it to be deſtructive of them. 
his From all that hath been ſaid we may plainly F. 
oft I ſee, that the Principal Temperaments, which ſerve, But Ihre 
ea- MW aſſiſt, and ſet the Reaſonable Soul on working, and J H. 
nd MW which diſtinguiſh the Excellencies of the Mind, 
nd according to its Faculties, are Three, and cannot ex- 
ole ¶ ceed that Number. For Cold, which is the Fourth, 
the is of no Significance at all; Hot, and Moiſt, and 
Dry only, can contribute to Mens Ingenuity. The 
l- MW Other is a ſluggiſh unactive Principle, and, inſtead 
hat W of quickening, does only benumb and ſtupify che 
jeſe Soul, and put a Stop to all its Motions. There- 
nce MI fore, when in reading ſome Authors, we find them 
nay W recommending Cold, as of Uſe to the Underſtand- 
ud ng, and ſaying, that Men of a Cold Brain, ſuch 
ing s thoſe of Melancholy Complexions, or under the 
felt, M Southern Climes, are Prudent, Wiſe, Ingenious, 
the and the like; we muſt not there underſtand the 
rar) Word Cold in its natural and moſt received Senſe, 
Ji but interpret it of a large Abatement and more 
eem moderate Degree of Heat only. For nothing can 
well be more oppoſite to Wiſdom, and a good Under- 
ing tanding, than that Exceſs of Heat, which yet tg 
In- pn = the 
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6. 8s 
The Facul- 
ties Sub- 
aiyided, 
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the bettering of the Imagination, and refining the 
Fancy would be of great Importance. And, ac- 
cording to the Three Temperaments of the Brain, 
there are Three correſponding, Faculties of the Rea- 
ſonable Soul. But both the One and the Other of 
Theſe admit of ſeveral Degrees; and may be va- 
riouſly ſubdivided and diſtinguiſhed. 

The Principal Offices to be diſcharged by the 
Underſtanding, and the different Qualifications of 
Men, with regard to it, are Three; To conclude tru- 
ly, To diſtinguiſh nicely, and To chocſe wiſely. The 
Sciences that fall properly under this Faculty, are 
School-Divinity; The Speculative Part of Phy- 
ſick, Logick, Natural and Moral Philoſophy. 
The Memory hath likewiſe Three Qualities to 
be diſtinguiſh'd by. For there is One ſort of Memory, 
which eaſily receives Impreſſions, and eaſily loſes 
them again. A Second, which quickly remembers, 
and ſeldom or never forgets ; and a Third, where 
the Impreſſion is hard to be made, and yet is pre- 
ſently worn out again. The Sciences proper to 
this Faculty are Grammar, and the Theory of the 


Civil Law, Dogmatical Divinity, Coſmography, 


and Arithmeticxk. | 
The Imagination abounds in Diſtinctions, and 
Differences are occaſion'd by it, much more than 
either the Memory or the Underſtanding is capable 
of. To this belong, after a more pecular manner, 
Fanciful Inventions, Pleaſant Conceits, Witty Jeſts, 
Sharp Reflections, Ingenious Repartees; Fictions 
and Fables, Figures and Compariſons, Propriety 
and Purity of Expreſſion; and, in a Word, All that 
Quaintneſs, and Elegance, and Eaſineſs, which 
adorns Converſation, and becomes the Character 
of a Man of Senſe and Good Breeding.- And there- 
fore we may range under this Diviſion, Poetry, 
Eloquence, Muſick, Correſpondence; Harmony, 
„ 11921 I6T OE 
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- Now, from hence it appears, that Sprightlineſs, 7. 
- IM Subtilty, Readineſs of Parts, and all that which 7% = 
„ commonly goes by the Name of Ver, is to be fe be. 
|- imputed to the Warmth of Imagination ; Solidity, calties. 
i WW Mature Fudgment, and Truth, to the Dryneſs of the 
- W Underſtanding. The Imagination is Active, and Blu- 

ſtering, and Buſy ; keeps all about it awake, and 


© WF ſets the other Faculties on work. The Underſtanding 
ot MW is a grave, ſedate, and ſevere Action; The Me- 
1 mory acts not at all, but is purely Paſſive; and the 
ic W manner of theſe Operations ſeems to be thus. In 
fe the Firſt Place, the Imagination collects together the 
Y- Ideas and Figures of Things, not only ſuch as are 


preſent by the Conveyance and Miniſtry of the 
o Five Senſes ; but thoſe that are abſent too, by the 
55 Aſſiſtance of that Inward and Common Receptacle, 
es called the Senſorium commune, where the Forms of 
55 them lie depoſited. The next Thing in order, is to 
re repreſent theſe to the Underſtanding (if that bs 
e- thought fit) and then this Faculty takes them in- 
to to Conſideration ; examines, digeſts, and makes a 
he Judgment of them. When That is over, the'1na- 
); WM gation lays them up carefully to be preſerved in * 

the Memory; as a Man takes down a Memoran- 
nd dum in his Table-Book) that ſo they may be con- 
an ſulted, and made uſe of again, when any future 
le WM Occaſion ſhall call for them. Or if the Imagins- 
er, iin be not fo diſpoſed, then ſhe commits theſe 
is, WM Things into the Memory's Cuſtody, without refer- 
ns Wl ring them to the Under/tanding at all, and ſo the 
- Second Branch of this Operation 4s wholly ſuper- 
ſeded: Now. this Account informs us, that the 
ich W Ads of Recollection, repreſenting to the Intel- 
ter lectual Faculty, laying up in the Memory; and 
re. drawing out thoſe Stores again for Uſe, are all 
i, WM of them Operations of the Imaginative Faculty. 
ny, W 50 that That Common Repoſitory, the Internal Senſe, 
(Reminiſcence, as it is called) and Fancy, come 
. 1 4 within 
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within the Compaſs of This, and are not (as 
ſome pretend) Powers of the Mind, diſtinct and 
ſeparate from it. And, conſequently, there is no- 
thing in thoſe Operations that ſhould oblige us to 
quic the former Diviſion, or allow more Facul- 
ties of the Reaſonable Soul, than the Three al- 
ready inſiſted upon. | 

8. The Common People, who (to give them their 
The Facul- due) are very ſeldom in the right, have an high 
= — Eſteem, and make a marvellous to do with Memo- 
ther. ry, extolling This infinitely above the other Two; 

The only Reaſon whereof ſeems to be, that this 
hath more of Shew, is more pretending and for- 
ward, and makes a greater Noiſe in Converſation, 
Hence it is, That a Man whoſe Memory is well 
ſtored, is uſually reputed a great Scholar; and that 
to pronounce one a Perſon of good Parts, you 
look no farther than his having a good Memory; 
as if Learning were to be preferr'd before Wiſdom, 
which indeed comes infinitely ſhort of it; and 
this Faculty from whence it is furniſh'd, is the r 
{eaſt valuable of all the Three; For it is conſiſtent IF rc 
with great Folly, and inſufferable Impertinence ; IF tc 
and very rarely to be met with in any great De- 2 
gree, where the Perſon excels in Underſtanding g 
and Wiſdom ; for the Temperaments indeed from WW m 
_ whence they reſult, are contrary to one another. I of 
From this vulgar Error, I ſuppoſe the impro- ii, 
per Methods of Teaching Children, to have taken I a" 
their Riſe ; it being the Cuſtom of Country- I of 
Schools almoſt every where, to follow them cloſe in 
with Tasks to be got by Heart, (as they call it) M 
that ſo they may be able to repeat, and quote IF bu 
Things readily out of Books. Thus they ſtuff their N of 
Memories full, and load them with the Riches of WW an 
bother Men, without taking any care to awaken I Re 
and whet the Underſtanding; to form or to re- I the 


mme che Judgment: Which, after all, is the moſt I fel 
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s neceſſary Part of Inſtruction, to ſhew them the 
d true Worth of their Natural Faculties, to draw out 
„che Stores and Abilities of their own Mind, and 
o by the Exerciſe and Improvement of their Home- 
|. Þ Growth, to render them confiderate, and wile, 
and qualify'd for all manner of Bufineſs. According- 
ly we ſee, that many of your Scholars, which car- 
ir y all Ariſtotle and Cicero in their Heads, are mere 
h Prigs and Puts, and incapable of any Management 
at all, and that, (generally ſpeaking) the World 
; is led by the Noſe, and all the weightieſt Affairs 
is of Governments entruſted with Men of little or 
r- no Learning. Which yet, no doubt, is of infinite 
n. Advantage, and wou'd render even the prudenteſt 
and cunningeſt Politicians, yet more capable than 
at W they are, if wiſely inſtill'd, and well us d. But 
ou then they muſt not (as the Way of the World 
Y; Js) value themſelves upon Other Mens Wif⸗ 
„, dom; nor think it their Own, becauſe they re- 
nd member it; but make it ſo, by digeſting what they 
he read, incorporating it with their own Thoughts, 
nt IF refining and improving upon it, and knowing how 
e; ¶ to convert it to the Uſe and Benefit of themſelves 
e- and others. But to return; All Wiſe Men have 
ng given the Preference to the Underſtanding ; and ad- 
m mit it to be the moſt excellent and choiceſt Piece 
er. N of Furniture belonging to the Mind. If this moves 
0- night, all the reſt goes true, and the Man is wile ; 
en and if this be falſe, the whole Movement is out 
y- Jol Courſe. Imagination is the Second in Dignity ; 
ole and Memory is the Laſt and Loweſt. 7 | 
it) The following Similitude may perhaps contri- 9. 
ote bute ſomething to our apprehending the true State 4 Image 
cir of theſe Faculties, and the different Circumſtances J 1 
of and Relations they are in, more perfectly. The * 
cen Wl Reaſonable Soul then cannot be more painted to 
re- che Life, than by forming an Idea of it to our 
oft I ſelves, as a Court of Judicature. Now in 2 
ne- cel 
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Cauſes, decide Controverſies and Claims, make 


Noiſe, but nothing done; for they can bring no- 


and to lay it before the Judge. This is a lively 
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ſuch Court there are Three Degrees and Orders of 
Perſons concern'd : The Uppermoſt and moſt Ho- 
nourable Order is the Bench of Judges ; and here 
there is little or no Noiſe, but a World of Buſi- 
neſs and Diſpatch : For They proceed calmly and 
quietly ; and without any Hurry or ' Paſſion, try 


Decrees, and give the Final Determination to all 
Matters brought before them: This carries a very 
lively Reſemblance to the Underſtanding, which i; 
the higheſt, the moſt honourable, and the judging 
Faculty of the Soul. The Second is the Bar, where 
the Council and the Attorneys are plac'd ; and 
here is a World of Clutter, and Bawling, and 


thing to an Iſſue; They make no Orders nor A. 
wards, pronounce no Sentences : All Their Buſ- 
neſs is only to diſcuſs Matters, to plead the Cauſe, 


Picture of the Imagination, which is a loud, a WM v 


bluſterinꝑ, and a reſtleſs Faculty; never lies (till, WM a1 


not even then, when the Soul ſeems perfecty tt 
bound up in the profoundeſt Sleep ; but is eternal- in 
ly buzzing about the Brain, like a boyling Pot; I be 
and this can never fix, or come to a peremptory I ſe 
Reſolution in any thing. The Third and laſt De- 0 
gree is that of the Noraries, and Regiſters, and ca 
Clers ; where there is neither Noiſe nor Action: 4 
It is. no Part of their Concern which way Thing I 0 
£0; they are purely Paſſive; and all they have by 
to do, ĩs to make Ent. 2s of what paſſes in Court, 
and to take care that the Records be faithful) Up 


kept, and ready to be produc'd upon occaſion.¶ lat 


Po 
* fn „„ i 
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7 pee, ledge or Underſtanding; and this is of Univerſal Ex: 
tent: For the Mind is a Houle open to evef 


tions, ® 


This gives us no ill Idea of the Memory and is the 
The Alion or Employment of the Soul is Kn 


Gueſt; 
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Gueſt; a Subject ready to receive any Impreſſion. 
As the Philoſophers ſay the Primitive Matter is 
diſpoſed to be moulded into any Forms; or as a 
Looking-Glaſs receives and reflects all Faces; ſo 
this Soul is capable of conſidering all things in- 
differently, be they Viſible or Inviſible, Univer- 
{als or Particulars; Objects of Senſe or not, the 
Underſtanding is in at All. But (if we may be al- 
low'd to argue from the vaſt, and almoſt infinite 
Diverſity of Opinions, and the ſtill growing 
Doubts upon this Matter) it is acquainted with 
it ſelf the leaft of any thing. This Knowledge 
is but dim and indirect: It is attained by Refle- 
tion only, and the Knowledge of other Things 
brought home, and apply'd to it ſelf : By which it 
feels, that it does underſtand, and thence infers a 
Power and Capacity of this kind. This ſeems to 
be the Method, by which our Minds attain to 
the Knowledge of Themſelves. : Almighty God, 
who is the Sovereign Mind, knows Himſelf firſt, 
and all Things elſe. in Himſelf : But Man, who is 
the laſt and loweſt of all the Intellectual World, 
inverts that Order quite, and diſcerns other Things 
before he can come to any Knowledge of Him- 
ſelf ; for his Mind is in Contemplation of other 
Objects, (like the Eye in a Looking-Glaſs ) which 
cannot work upon it ſelf without the help of a 
Medium, and ſees nothing at Home, while the Vi- 
lon is continu'd in a ſtraight Line, but can do it 
by Reflection only. e 1-40) 
But the great Difficulty to be enquir'd into 
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II. 


upon this Occaſion, concerns the Manner of Ope- The manner 
ation, and by what Method the Soul attains to & #*- 


the Knowledge of Things. The moſt receiv d O- 


pinion is that deriv'd from Aristotle, importing, 


That the Mind underſtands and is inſtructed by 
ve Senſes : That it is naturally and of it ſelf, a 
perfect Blank, a clean white Paper; and that 
9 | whats 
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whatever is written in it afterwards, muſt be di- 
Rated by the Senſes, and cannot be convey'd thi- 

ther any other way. 
But firſt of all, This is far from being Uni. 
verſally true; for, (as was hinted before, and the 
Point referred hither for a farther Diſquilition ) 
there;have been great Authorities of Philoſophers, 
that the firſt Seeds of all Sciences, and Vertues, 
and neceſſary Knowledge, are originally ſown in 
our Minds, and grafted there by Natute; fo that 
Men may if they pleaſe, live very comforcably, 
and grow Rich out of their own Stock ; and, 
provided they take but a little care to cultivate 
and cheriſh the kindly Beginnings, the Harveſt 
will not fail to be plentiful, and abundantly to 

reward their Pains. 

Again ; That Opinion ſeems highly injurious to 
God and Nature, and taxes them with unreaſo- 
nable Partiality : For upon theſe Terms the Ra- e 
tional Soul is more ſparingly dealt with, and left b 
in a much worſe Condition, than either the Ve- WW a: 
getative, or Senſitive, or any other Creature what- WW ir 
ſoever : For all Theſe, as hath already been ob- P. 
ſery'd, exerciſe. their Functions readily, and are Wl ca 
ſufficiently inſtructed by their own Native Endow- WW th 
ments, in all Things neceſſary for their Purpoſe. ¶ ch 
Thus Beaſts apprehend ſeveral Things without Ex- N up 
perience, and the Diſcipline of Senſe : They make fel 
Inferences, ſo far as their Caſe requires, and con- ex 
clude Univerſals from Particulars : From the ſight Wl ftr 
See Adv. of one Man they know the Humane Shape where- W ot 
Ne e. ſoever they fee it again; they are forewarn'do MF | 
avoid Dangers, even while inviſible; and to. fol- IE jor 
low after "Ihat which is agreeable and beneficial I il 
to Themſelves, and their Young : And , wou'd.it Neue 
not be a Reproach, or ſcandalous Blunder and Ab- 
ſurdity in Nature, if this Noble, this Divine Fa- 
culty, ſhou'd have no Proviſion at all of its mn 
RET. Dut | 
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F but ſent about a begging, and depend for mere 
: Neceſſaries upon ſo mean, fo frail Relief, as what 
the Senſes are able to give ? f 
Once more; How can we perceive that the Un= 
> WW 4r/fanding ſhou'd go to School to the Senſes, and 
) be taught by Them, who are not able to teach 
themſelves ? What precious Maſters are theſe, 
whoſe utmoſt Knowledge goes no deeper than bare- 
nh the Accidents and Outſides of Things? For, as 
i: do the Natures, Forms, and real Eſſences of them, 
„ chey know nothing at all of the Matter. And if 
This be the Caſe of Individual Subſtances, much 
e lels are they capable of penetrating into ni verſalt, 
t che dark and profound Myſteries of Nature, and all 
%o thoſe things which do not affect the Senſe at all. 
Beſides; If all Knowledge were deriv'd from the + 
to MW Senſes, the Conſequence of this (one would think) 
o- W fbou'd be, That They, whoſe Senſes are the quick- 
a- eſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt diſcerning, wou'd always 
ft: be the Perſons moſt conſpicuous for Ingenuity, 
e- and Learning, and Skill in Reaſoning. But we 
- MW frequently fee it happen juſt contrary ; that ſuch 
b- People are the dulleſt, moſt ſtupid, and moſt in- 
re capable of all others. Nay, ſome Perſons have 
w- W thought their Bodily Senſes rather an Obſtruction 
ſe. chan any Advantage to their Improvement: And 
A- W upon that Account have wilfully depriv'd them- 
ke WM {elves of them, that ſo the Soul might be more 
\n- Wl <xpedite and free, and do her Buſineſs without Dk 
aht ſtraction, when the Avocations and Diſturbance 
re- Wl of Senſible Objects were taken out of the way. 
to Now if this Matter be as I have repreſented it; 
fol- MW jou will ask perhaps, Why theſe Things are not 
cial Aways perform'd by the Soul, and why not by 
d it W every Man alike ?. What hinders that all ſhould 
Ab- not be equally Wile and Knowing; but eſpeci- 
Fa- Willy, why it ſhon'd lie dormant, without be- 
wn, ing reduced into act; or, if it do act, how comes 
but | it 
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it to paſs that its Operations are not always equal, 
that it goes about its Duty feebly, and performs 
its Functions much more lamely and imperfecty 
at one Seaſon than at another? This is the Caſe 
even of the Wiſeſt and moſt Capable Perſons; 
and ſome are ſo miſerably ſtupid, that the Intel- 
ledlual Soul ſeems never to exert it ſelf at all. 
Where it does, the Vegetative Soul is vigorous and 
active in Youth, and very weak in Old Age: It 
is then decay d, and ſpent, and cannot repair the 
Loſſes of Nature, (thoſe of Teeth eſpecially.) 
Which yet it does with the greateſt Eaſe imagina- 
ble, in Children and young People. The Reaſona- 
ble Soul, quite contrary, is evidently weaker in In- 
fancy and Youth, and cannot exert it ſelf then, as 
it does afterwards in riper Years, and old Age: 
This alſo performs ſome ſort of Actions in ſome 
ſorts of Diſtempers, which it hath not power to 
do in time of perfect Health: and others again 
there are perform'd in time of Health, which it is 
utterly incapacitated for, when the Body labours 
under a Diſtemper. | 5 | | 
Now all chene Objections are inſufficient : For, 
Firſt of all, They who hold the Opinion I am 
now contending for, never pretend, that the Fa- 
culty and Power of Underſtanding is communicated ti 
every Man in equal Proportions. They admit a very 
great Inequality ; from whence that Ancient and 
Noble Aphoriſm became ſo uſual in the Mouth ot 
Philoſophers, That rhe acting Intellect is given to ven 
few ; and this very Inequality they make uſe of, 
as an Argument to prove that Science does not 
proceed from Senſe; ſince it is very manifeſt, ac- 
cording to what hath been urged already, that 
They who are molt advantageouſly provided for 
in point of Senſe, are oftentimes leaſt ſo in point 
of Learning and Wiſdom. 


So 
On | 


— 
= 


Chap. 13. Of the Intellectual Faculty. 
As to the Second Part of the Objection, That 
theſe Functions are. not always perform'd alike ; 
| The true Reaſon of this is certainly, The different 
i Condition of thoſe Inſtruments, which the Soul 
; hath abſolute occaſion for, and conftantly works 
x by ; for Theſe neither are, nor can be at all times 
in the ſame Order and Diſpoſition. Sometimes 
J they are diſturbed ſo as to be fit for no Buſineſs 
tat all: And when they are not put out of their 
« Courſe, by any accidental Interruption, yet, even 
) BY in their Natural State, they are not qualify'd for 
. all Buſineſs alike ; nay, they act in perfect Con- 
;- trariety, and croſs, and interfere with one ano- 
n- cher. To expreſs this now in as few Words, and 
a; as clearly as the Thing will bear: CIO 
e: That Temperament of the Brain, which you have 
ne beard ſo much of already, is the next and imme- 
© diate Inſtrument, by which the Soul is aſſiſted and 
zin determin'd in her Actings. Now This is exceed- 
tis ing various and mutable ; and at thoſe Seaſons 
urs when it ſerves well for one Function of the Soul, 
it obſtructs and runs counter to another. In 
or, Vutb it is Hot and Moiſt; and this Complication is 
am extremely proper for ſtrengthening the Vegetative 
Fx Faculty; but it keeps the Rational one Weak and 
Low. On the other hand it is Cold and Dry in Aged 
People ; and This is a convenient Temper for the 
Reaſonable Soul, but highly prejudicial, and im- 
proper for the Vegetative. When this Tempera- 
ment of the Brain is ſoundly heated and refin'd 
by a high Fever, it is then accommodated to the 
Imaginative Faculty, and does Wonders in Inven- 
tion and Fancy; but this very Condition diſables 
the Intellectual Faculty, and is the moſt oppoſite 
that can be, to Mature Deliberation, and ſound Wil- 
dom and Judgment. to an 
It is no part of my Intention, by all this Diſ- 
courſe, to defraud the Senſes of any part of the 
Com- 
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reaps great Advantage, and is very conveniently 


cannot make the leaſt Progreſs, nor have one ſingle 


and hide her ſelf, it concludes from this Tims 


Other Methods there are, which need not be it: 
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Commendation, which is their juſt due ; but on- 
ly to prevent their ingrofling All, and aſſuming 
more than their due. Tis confeſs d, that the Mind 


ſerved by the Senſes; eſpecially in the beginning 
of its Contemplations, the firſt Hints and Occaſi- 
ons, the Invention and new Diſcoveries of Things, 
But ſtill we affirm, in vindication of the Mind's 
juſt Rights, that it does not depend upon the Sen- 
ſes entirely; that it is capable of Knowledge and 
Underſtanding ; can reaſon and diſcuſs Matters, 
infer and conclude, without the Senſes : Whereas, 
on the contrary, all Knowledge proceeds from the 
Mind; and the Senſes, when left to themſelves, 


Perception without it. 

It is farther obſervable, that the Mind proceeds 
in different Methods, and makes regular and gra- 
dual Advances in the Conſideration of Things, 
Sometimes it proceeds by the Addition and Con- MW 
junction of Idea's: As firſt it conceives a Lin WY 5 
ſimply and directly, without attending to any of W vi 
his Qualities : Then it adds the Idea of Strength to WW an 
the former; and ſo having from ſome Effect WW of 
had reaſon to believe that theſe will agree well W the 
together, and be true of each other, it concludes, W the 
that the Lion is Strong. This is what they call 
the Affirmative way of Ai Sometimes it pro- Wy 
ceeds by the Diviſion of Idea's, which is what they ¶ this 
term the Negative way. Thus it underſtands the Wn; 
Hare to be Fear ul 3 for obſerving her to run away 


rous Behaviour, that a Hare is not Stout. Some- 
times again we come to the Knowledge of Things 
by Similitude, and the help of Compariſon ; and 
of Others by a Collection of ſeveral Idea's, Ex- 
-aggerating and Amplifying theſe as we ſee fit. 
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ſtanced in particularly, becauſe any Man, from his 
own Obſervation, and what hath' been already 


deliver'd here, may eaſily repreſent the manner of 


them to himſelf. 
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CHAP a. 


Of the Parts of the Humane Soul: And firſt, 
of the Underſtanding, which is its nobleſt 
Function; Imagination, Reaſon, Wit, Judg- 
ment, &c. 


HIS Mind of Man is a dark and deep Abyſs, 
Jan intricate Labyrinth, full of Corners and 
Creeks, and ſecret lurking Places: Such is the 
Diſpoſition and State of this exalted Part of the 
Soul, diitinguiſh'd by the Term of Intellectual, 
which conſiſts of vaſtly many Parts, and Faculties, 
and Operations, and different Movements ; each 
of which have their proper Names, and each of 
"ra infinite Doubts and Difficulties peculiar to 
them. 

The Firſt Part of its Office is commonly known 
by the Name of Apprebenſim or Imagination ; and 
this conſiſts in barely receiving and apprehending 
Images and ſimple Ideas; which is, indeed, in the 
Nature of a Paſſion and Impreſſion, occaſion d by 
the Preſence of Things that ſtrike upon, or are 
repreſented to it. | 

The next is that Power by which we feed upon 
tioſe Ideas, to which the Imagination hath given 
luch Entertainment; we handle and turn them 
about, chew the Cud, concoct and digeſt them; 
and this is Reaſon, or X97 © 5 
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3. The Third Action or Office, is what we com- 
monly term Diſcourſe or Ratiocination (Aoxowis, MMD. 
becauſe 1 vv) And the Exerciſe of this Power 
conſiſts in collecting or ſeparating ; joyning toge- 
ther, or taking aſunder the Ideas thus received; 
and, according as thoſe are found to agree or diſ- 
agree, adding ſome freſh to them, which is the 
Nature of Inferences and Concluſions. 

4. The Doing all this with Eaſe, Nicety, and 
Readineſs, ſearching deeper, and jog farther in- 
to Matters than the World commonly do, is an 
Excellence known by the Name of Penetration, or 
Sagacity ; (Ingenium) and the Perſons happy in it, 
are diſtinguiſh'd by the Titles of Ingenious, en 
ſharp Men, Perſons of good Parts, good Senſe, 
and the like. 

5. The bringing Things over again, allowing them 
a Second Thought, and applying the Touch: ſtone 
to them over and over, that our Diſquiſition may 
be as curious and elaborate as poſſible, and nothing 
may paſs, but what we are well aſſur' d is true 
Standard ; this is Fudgment; and its Buſineſs is to 

go upon ſure Grounds, and come to no Reſoluti- 
ons, but ſuch as one may abide by. 
. The Effect, Laſtly, of the Underſtanding, thus ex- 
erciſed is, as you perceive, Knowledge, Speculative 
| Wiſdom, and Reſolution. TOE OE 

7. The Action, which follows next, and is a Natu- 

ral Conſequence of ſuch Knowledge and Reſolu- WW 
tion, is that of the Will, or Volition ; by which the ir 
Mind reaches forward, and makes ſome Advances, 
towards the Object ſo known. N 

8. Now from hence, I think, it follows, that the I he, 
Eſſence of all theſe Things is the ſame ; and the c 
Operations of them only are different. That MW... 
Underſtanding, and Imagination, and Reaſon, and an 
Diſcourſe, and Penetration, and Judgment, andi , 
Wiidom, and Reſolution, are only ſo many 1 fel 
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veral Methods, by which the ſame Mind moves 
and exerts it ſelf. Andaccordingly we find ſome 
Perſons better diſpoſed to one of theſe Ways, 
than they are to others ; a Man, for Inſtance, 
ſhall be excellent for Quickneſs and Readineſs of 
hit, and yet very weak and childiſh with reſpect 
to his udgment. Every Man hath all theſe Pow- 
ers inherent in his Mind ; but every Man hath 
them not alike, nor is alike qualify'd for the Ex- 
ciſe of them all. FEAR] | 
lam well enough content to hear the Characters 2. 
and lofty Commendations of the Soul of Man; Peſcribei- 


ha i | . on of the 
and take great Delight in the Account of its Com- ,,”” ; 


prehenfion, and Sprightlineſs, and vaſt Abilities: hs avvan- 


[ allow it be called the Imaye of the Living God; tage. 
a Drop of the Fountain of Immortality, an Efflux of 
the Divinity, a Beam of Heavenly Light ; That the 
Great Creator hath furniſhed it with Reaſon, by 


| which, as by a living Rudder, this Veſſel may ſteer 


its Courſe regularly; That it is an Inſtrument moſt 
exquiſitely Harmonious ; That by it we contract a 
great Reſemblance, and have the Honour of be- 
ing near of Kin to God; and that therefore he 
hath ſo diſpoſed the Seat and Situation of this 
Mind, that it ſhould be in a perpetual Diſpoſi- 
tion of looking upward, to the Place of its Birth. 
In a Word, I agree, that there is nothing in this 
lower World truly Great, but only Man; and no- 
thing truly Noble in Man but his Mind; that 
if you come up to the utmoſt Height of this, 
you have climb'd higher than the very Heavens 
themſelves : Theſe Characters I conſent to very 
teartily, and they are ſuch as the Schools, and 
Chairs of Philoſophers and Divines, have com- 
monly abounded in ; with a Defign to render Men 
wuly ſenſible of the Dignity of their Nature, and 
13 them not debaſe or undervalue them- 
ves. | 
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All This, I ſay, is admitted; but ſtill with this 


to examine, and come to a more diſtinct Knowledge 
of This Soul of ours. For upon a more intimate 
Acquaintance, we ſhall find, that it is capable of 
being made, and (as the Matter is commonly or- 
der d) does actually prove an Inſtrument of much 
Danger and Miſchief to ones ſelf and others; 2 
terrible Diſturber of the Publick Peace; which, 
like a common Jugler, with his Legerdemain, 
amuſes you with Slight of Hand; and waits al 
Opportunities of putting the Cheat upon you. For 
in Truth, all the Falſehood, and Forgery, and 
Miſchief, that the World labours under, are owing 
purely to This, and have no other Original. 

The Bodies of Men, as infinitely various as we 
{ee them, are yet leſs different from one another 
than their Souls are : In general, They may pro- 
perly enough be reduc'd into Three Claſſes ; each 
of which is capable of being ſub-divided again, and 
hath ſeveral Diſtinctions and Degrees comprehend- | 
ed under it. The Loweſf of theſe are poor and 
weak Souls, not much removed from that of Brutes 
And this. Defect may be cauſed ſometimes from 
the Faults and Imperfections of the Natural Con- 
ſtitution; too great a Predominance of Cold and 
Moiſture in the Temperament of the Brain; 4 
Fiſhes , whoſe Compoſition is of this kind, are 
reckon'd the loweſt and moſt wanting of all 6 
ther Animals: This Infirmity is born with Us, 
and derivd from our Parents. Sometimes it | 
chargeable upon accidental Failings afterwards: W tu: 
Want of due Care to awaken and exert the Na- to; 


tural Powers, and letting them ruſt upon out he: 
Hands, till they degenerate into Senſeleſneſs and IF it « 
Stupidity ; Of theſe we can make no certain AW _ 
count, nor can they be eſteemed a certain Species; 
For in Truth, they are not in a Condition to 8M 1 


Ver 
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is W yern themſelves as Men, but are Minors and Igno- | | | 
|, ants all their Days, and ought to be conſtantly Y 
ze kept under the Tuition and Care of others, wiſer | 
te than themſelves. * They ſnore and nod with their 
ol Eyes open; and, while they ſeem to live and act, | | 
r- W ace dead in the very midſt of Life; Moving Car- | |. 
h WW cafſes, and Men that walk in their Sleep. Such mn 
2 aue the Boors and Common People, without Senſe, = 
h, without Apprehenſion, without Judgment. The 
n, Uypermoſt Claſs are thoſe Elevared, and ſingularly 
all Excellent Souls, that ſeem rather to be Angels and 
or W Demi-Gods than Common and Mortal Men; 
nd Strong and Vigorous, and every way Accom- 
ng pliſn d; Theſe are conſpicuous and admirable in- 
deed, but ſo rare and few withal, that if we could 
we bring all of them together that ever the World knew, 
ner this long and numerous Succeflion could not fur- 
ro- niſh enough to compoſe one Common-wealth. The 
ch WF Middle Sort is infinite in Partitions and Degrees, 
nd Men of moderate Endowments, refin'd from the 
nd. Dregs, but ftill beneath the Cream and Flower of | 
ind Humane Nature. And Theſe take in much the 
tes. greateſt Part of Mankind. Of thoſe Diſtinctions, = 
om there will come a more proper Time to treat more 
on. largely hereafter. In the mean while, we muſt try 
and WF to give a more particular Deſcription of this Soul, 
; 3 WF vith regard to its Nature and Qualities, which 
are Wl yet are ſo intricate and mani fold, that ir is as hard 
0s repreſent them truly, as it would be to draw a 
us, Picture like, from a Face that is always in Motion. 
it ö Firſt of all; We may obſerve, that it is perpe- F. 
ds: wally in Action. The Soul indeed cannot live idle, lis eſeri- 
Na- WM for to be doing ſomething is its very Eſſence; and Sean "IN 
out WF hence it is, that for fear of lying quite unactive, fs Sent. 
t employs it ſelf in falſe and fantaſtical Imagina- 
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Mortua cui vita eſt prope jam vivo atque videnti. : 
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Of Wiſdom. Bock l. 
tions, forms a Thouſand wild Ideas, will ſtudy 
to cheat and deceive it ſelf, and go directly con- 
trary to its own Knowledge and Periuaſion, rather 
than be out of Buſineſs. Like Fallow and neg- 
lected Grounds, which muſt always be kept ſown 
with ſome Grain or other, if the Soil be rich and 
fruitful ; otherwiſe they will provide themſelves 
a Harveſt, and put forth vaſt Crops of wild and 
noxious Weeds. Thus the Mind, if it be not ſet 
on Work, and kept cloſe to ſome particular Sub- 
ject, turns Vagabond, wanders and floats among a 


Thouſand Whimſies; there is nothing ſo Fooliſh, 


or ſo Extravagant, but it will produce it. And if it 
be not fix'd down, it is loſt ; for to be every where, 
is in Truth to be no where. Agitation is, indeed, 
the very Life and Beauty of the Soul, but then 
this Agitation ought to be directed and preſcribed; 
found for it by another Hand, but by no means 
left to its own providing. Suffer it to go all alone, 
and on its own Head, it ſanters about and tires its 
ſelf to no purpoſe; languiſhes and grows feeble. 


And yet the other Extreme is every whit as dange- 


rous ; for if you hold it too high, and lay: too 
much upon it. This is keeping the Bow always 
bent. Conſtant intenſe Thought, is what cannot 
be born ; it ſtrains and puts the Mind upon the 


Stretch, till at laſt it cracks and breaks it. 


This Agent is allo Univerſal, and in at every 
Thing. No Subject whatſoever, no Topick is out 
of its Compaſs; let the Farce be what it will, the 
Soul will have a Part in it, tho' it be never ſo 
low or ſo extravagant. The vaineſt and mot tri- 


fling Matter will ſerve its Turn to work upon, 25 


well as that of the greateſt Conſequence and 
Weight; Things which it knows not, nor hath any 
Comprehenſion of, as well as thoſe, with which it 1s 
never fo well acquainted. For even the being made 
ſenſible, that it is out of a Man's Power to enter 


deep. 


deep, and ſearch Things to the Bottom, and that 
in many (in moſt Caſes indeed) all the Know- 
ledge we can have is merely ſuperficial, and goes 
no farther than juſt the Shell, and Out- ſide of 
Things; The very Coming to this Senſe, I ſay, 
is a very brave and bold Stroke, and argues a 
Maſterly Judgment. Learning, nay, Truth it lelf, 
may be found in a Man that wants Fudgment, and 
many may have a good Judgment too, who are 
unskill'd in Learning and Books, and under ſome 
Miſtakes, as to particular Opinions. But for a 
Man to ſee, and to acknowledge his own Igno- 


rance and Perſonal Defects; to pretend to no more 


than he really hath, and is; this ſingle Quality 

argues ſo much Judgment, that there are few bet- 

ter Teſtimonies to be given of it. | 
A Third Character "_ conſiderable in this 


; : | . ; : Reaay and 
Agent, is the Nimbleneſs of its Motions ; whereby N 


Motions. 


it traverſes the whole World, and runs from the 
one End of it to the other, in a Moment of Time ; 
never ſtanding ſtill, never at reſt; but fluttering 
about, and peeping and medling every where. 
Man is endu'd with a buſy, active, Mind; that ne- 
ver keeps at home ; but expands and dilates it ſelf; 
wanders every where, cannot bear any Reſt, and is ne- 
ver ſo agreeably entertain d as with Novelties, and ſreſb 
Objects. Nor is it range ; For this Mind of ours is 
deſcended from that Cæleſtial Spirit above; and Motion, 
we know, is ſo natural there, that. the Heavenly Be- 
ings, are never out of it. This mighty Quicknels 
and Agility muſt be confeſs d in one reſpect pro- 
digious, and one of the moſt miraculous Quali- 


11 


fications belonging to the Soul. But on the o- 


— 


Mobilis & inquieta mens homini data eſt; nunquam ſe te- 
net; Spargitur vaga, quietis impatiens, novitate rerum lætiſſima; 

on mirum ex illo cœleſti ſpiritu deſcendit. Cœleſtium autem 
natura ſemper in motu eſt, 
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ther hand, it is very dangerous too; for Spirits 
fo exceeding ſubtle and refin'd, are liable to great 


Inconveniences; and an Excellence of this kind 
is obſerved to be a mighty Diſpoſition to Folly, and 


borders hard upon Madneſs, as you will hear by 


L's Empl'y 


and by. 

Upon the Conſideration of theſe Three Qualities 
it is that the Arguments for the Immortality of the 
Soul are uſually grounded. Since Matter (which is 
corruptible by Nature) hath none of theſe ; and 
what is not Material, no Reaſon in Philoſophy 
can evince to be Mortal. Now an Agent in per- 
petual Motion is very diſtant from Matter, to which 
Reſt ſeems natural, ſince it neither does, nor ever 
can move it ſelf. An unlimited and univerſal 
Agent differs extremely from Matter, which is 
crampd and confin'd in all its Operations, and 
proper only for One, or a Few ; but always the 
ſame Matter can ſerve only ſome and the ſame 
determinate Uſes : And That again which is ſud- 
den and inſtantaneous, which is bounded by no 
Time, no Place, but carries its Thoughts to the 
moſt diftant Objects with equal Swiftneſs as to 
thoſe that are neareſt : This ſure is moſt contrary 
to Matter, whoſe Motions are local and gradual, 
bound up by neceſſary Laws, and proportion d by 
the reſpective Diſtances of the ſeveral Objects 


Conſequently This Mind is ſomething above Mat- 


ter and Mortality, a Spark of Divine Fire, and the 
expreſs Image of that Active and Omnipreſent Spi- 
rit, which we call 60 D. . 5 

Now the Trade and conſtant Employment of 
this Soul, is to be perpetually upon the Seek, fer- 


retting, and doubling, and hot in the Purſuit df 


Knowledge, as of its proper Food. This Appet ie 


p 6 8 ; : BER POT Ut 
and Hunger for the Truth, makes Men eternally | 


prying, and curious, and inquiſitive ; which made 


the Greek Poets call Men «pus, a ſort of Crea- 
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ure, whoſe Thoughts and Inventions are always at 

© Vork. Nor is there any End of our Enquiries; 

| for they are circumſcrib'd within no Bounds, nor 

| WB regulated by any Forms and Meaſures. Doubts 
and Difficulties are the Suſtenance we live upon; 

and the Principle within us is a perpetual Motion. 

s B The whole World is our School, and our Theme, 
and, which is particular to the Caſe now before 

5 us, Me labour for Labour s ſake; The Chaſe and 

1 WM Purſuit is not ſo much our Toil, or our Diverſion, 

Y 3 it is our Game and our Prey: For the ſucceed- 
ing, or not ſucceeding in our Diſquiſition, is a 

h WF Thing of another and very different Conſidera- 

r IF tion. | 

1 But ſtill, in the midſt of all this buſy Curioſity, 9. 
is it is raſh, tumulcuous, and diſorderly, obſerves no 17's manner 1 
d certain Rules and Meaſures, but is eternally roving, I vorm. | 
e and variable, and inconſiſtent with it ſelf: Tis a | 
c perfect Noſe of Wax, that bends every way, 

]- WW firetches it ſelf to any length, is accommodated to 

o Wall Forms, more ſubtle and yielding than Water 

je Wor Air. * Thus juſtifying the Character given 

o of it, that as a Spirit is more refin'd and ſubtle, 

bit is likewiſe more flexible and yielding than 

|, any the thinneſt Matter whatſoever. Of this 

"yy Heameness Shooe was the true Emblem, which 

ts Wl fitted Feet of all Sizes. All it is at a loſs for is, 

:- Wonly for ſome Contrivance how to turn and 

ne change with ſome Appearance of Probability; for 

1- hen This is once found, it moves every way, 

takes all ſides, croſſes and contradicts it ſelf, and 

of Wl #rgues for Truth or Falſhood indifferently. 

r- Thus Reaſon ſports wantonly, and invents or 10. 

of Wl entertains Arguments for the wideſt and moſt di- 
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ly | = 
de Flexibili omni humore obſequentior, & ut Spiritus, qui 
2- uni Materia facilior, ut tenuior. 
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fant Contrarieties. Nothing ſo extravagant, no- 
thing ſo abſurd, but hath found its Aſſertors and 

Abettors : And this not only in the fanciful Con- 
ceits of private Perſons, but in the more general 
Senſe and Agreement of large Societies and Com- 
munities. Thus Hiſtory tells us, that what is de- 
teſted as Impious, Unjuſt, and Unnatural in one 
Country, has been receiv'd with Veneration, 
and practis d as highly Decent, and a Duty, nay, 
even eſteem'd an Act of Religion in another. And 
there are not many Laws, or Cuſtoms, or Opi- 
nions, which we can fay, have univerſally ob- 
tain d, or have been every where rejected. The 
Marriages of near Relations Some condemn as Ince- 
ſtuous ; but Others have not only allow'd, but re- 

_ commended, nay, in ſome Cafes even enjoyn d 
them. The Murdering of Infants, and of Parents, 
when old and decrepid, and the having Wives in con- 
mon, are now, and in our Parts of the World, MW } 
look'd upon as barbarous and execrable ; but the I 
Worſhippers of Moloch, we know, thought their Wl © 
Children the moſt acceptable Sacrifice ; and if I | 
Herodotus, and ſome other Hiſtorians, fay true, MW © 
the Scythians thought the other not only innocent, Ml 7 
but a Mark of Tenderneſs and Reſpect ; and ne- MW ” 
ver pretended to any Propriety in a Marriage-Bed. I * 
When Dionyſius offer d Plato a rich Embroiderd Ill 
Robe, he refus'd it, with this Reaſon for his De- I 
nial, That it was not fit for a Man to be ſo th 
efteminately clothed ; And yet Ariſtippus, another Wl © 
Philoſopher, accepted it; and he had his Reaſon W 
for That too, which was, That no External Ha- n 
bit cou'd corrupt the Mind ; and that the Soul al 
might ſtill be Maſculine and Chaſte, tho' the 
Body were attir'd in Clothes never ſo Soft and MI 
Effeminate. The Dialogue between this laſt Philo- 
ſopher and Diogenes, each vindicating his own W | 
manner of Living, and reflecting upon the ** ‚ 
that 
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Chap. 14. Of the Parts of Humane Soul. 
that differ d from him, is thus repreſented by Ho- 


* 
746 3 


Diog. V Ariſtippus patiently cou d dine 
On Herbs, he ou d the Courtsof Kings decline. 
Ariſt. If he that cenſures me, knew how to uſe _ 
be Courts of Kings, be wou d his Herbs refuſe. 


When Solon was Mourning, and full of Lamen- 
tation for the death of his Son, a Friend adviſed 


139 


Creech, 


Epi ſt. 
XVII. 


him to moderate his Paſſion, ſince Tears upon 


that Occaſion are unprofitable, and to no purpoſe; 
That very Conſideration, ſays Salon, excuſes my 
Exceſs of Grief; for what can juſtifie a Man's 
Concern, what can provoke Tears ſo much as the 
Thought that all our Sorrow is Fruitleſs and Vain? 
Socrates his Wife pretended this Aggravation of her 
Grief, that the Judges had condemn'd him un- 
juſtly: Nay, ſure, (reply'd he) if a Man muſt 
ſuffer, ir is infinitely more eligible to die Inno- 
cent, than to deſerve Condemnation. One Phi- 
loſopher tells you, That a Man is truly poſſeſt 
of nothing which he is not prepared to loſe. 
i For the Fear that a thing may be loſt, is a Paſſion eve- 
j whit as tormenting as the Concern for it when attu- 
al loſt. Another, who: paſſes for as wife a Man 
3 He, comes and tells you quite contrary ; 
That the Uncertainty of what we have , and 


the Apprehenſion of its. being taken away from 


us, heightens and gives a Reliſh to our Enjoy- 


ments, by diſpoſing us to hold the Bleſſings faſter _ 
and cloſer to our Hearts, and rendring us more 


affectionate and tender of them. A Cynick beg- 


Ce EIS 
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* $t pranderet olus patienter, Regibus uti 

Nollet Ariſtippus. Si ſciret Regibus uti, 

Faſtidiret olus, qui me notat — 2" ⁊ 

f In quo enim eſt Dolor amiſſæ rei, & Timor amittendæ 
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ged of Antigonus, that he wou'd beſtow a Drachm 


of Silver upon him; No, ſays the King, ſo ſmall a 


Thing is not a Preſent fit for a Prince to give: 


Then, Sir, be pleaſed to give me a Talent : Nor 
that neither, ſays Antigonus; For a Talent is 1 
Summ as much too great for a Philoſopher to 


receive. A certain Perſon was extolling a King of 


Sparta for his exceeding great Goodneſs and Cl:- 
mency ; and the Inftance he gave of it, was, That 
he was kind even to the Wicked and Unworthy : 
And this argu'd a great Degree of Goodneſs 
in him. So far from that, fays another, that 
according to this Account he is no good Man, 
for no Prince can be ſo; who is not fevere to 
the Wicked. Thus you may obſerve, how ma- 
ny different Faces Reaſon puts on, and what a 


 Two-edg'd Sword it is, which with dextrous Man- 


11. 


agement will cut both ways. Every Medal hath 
irs Reverſe, fays the Proverb. There is nothing 
faid, but hath ſomewhat to be ſaid againſt it, 
fays the ſoundeſt Philoſophy ; and a Man might 
demonſtrate the Truth of it upon any Subject in 
the World. * ha N 


No this great Variety and Flexibility may be 


imputed to ſeveral Cauſes: It may come from 
that perpetual Flux of Humours, and variable 
Conſtitution of the Body, which is ſo great, ſo 
conſtant, that a Man is never exactly the ſame in 
this reſpect at any two times of his whole Life. 


It may be charg'd upon that infinite Variety of 


Objects that offer themſelves to his Contemplati- 
on; It may proceed from the Temper of the Air, 
the Difference of Weather, of Climates and Sea- 
ſons ; for, as was obſerv'd before, 
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* Ogni Medaglia ha il ſuo riverſo. 
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+ In each Man's Breaſt that Weathercock, the Mind, 
Moves with the Rack, and ſhifts with every Wind. 


And a Thouſand other external Cauſes may con- 
tribute to it. But if we come nearer home, and 
f look within, much may be laid upon the ſeveral 
ſorts of Motion, which the Mind is put into, 
both by its own natural and conſtant Agitation, 
and by the different Impreflions, which the Paſ- 
8 ſions make upon it. Much alſo may be argu d 
1 from the different Manner of the Object's being 
repreſented to it, according to the different Pro- 
3 ſpects taken of them: For in this reſpect it hap- 
pens to the Eye of the Mind, as it does to that of 
the Body, that no two Perſons {ce the ſame thing 
exactly, and in all reſpects alike. Their Situation, 
„ cheir Organs, and infinite other little unobſerv'd 
g Accidents there are, that make ſome, though per- 
5 haps not ſo great a Diverſity as to be diſcern d in 
bt che Act of Viſion. Beſides, every thing we know 
in hath different Gloſſes and Faces, and is capable 
of being conſider d under different reſpects; which 
\ was Epictetuss meaning, when he ſaid, That every 
ming bath two (he might very truly have ſaid a 
le great many) Handles. © But after all, nothing 
ſo adds more to this Ambiguity, and variety of 
in Opinions, than that 28 of Contradiction and 
fe. WM © Diſpute, and a vain Affectation of Wit, general- 
of MW © ly predominant in the World, which lets no- 
ti- MW © thing paſs quietly in Converſation ; and accounts 
ir it a Reflexion upon one's Parts, not to have 
a: {omewhat to ſay by way of Repartee and Ob- 
jection, though never ſo contrary to Truth, and 
* ſometimes even to the Perſons own Judgment 


3 
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+ Tales ſunt hominum mentes. quali pater ipſe 0 
Jupiter auctiferà luſtravic lampade terras. 
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ce too. And hence it is frequent for ſuch People 
© to take contrary Sides; for their Buſineſs is not 
* ſo much to advance an Opinion, or to urge 
«© what is really Argument and good Senſe, as 
« to ſhew their Talent in oppoſing what any Bo- 
ce dy elſe ſhall ſay. | 
12. From hence it comes to paſs, that the Mind ob- 
| ſtructs it ſelf in its Buſineſs, like Silk-worms that 
are intangled in Webs of their own ſpinning : 
For while it reaches forward, and expects to at- 
tain ſome diſtant Truth, and is led on in this 
Hope by I know not what imaginary Probabili- 
ties; in the midſt of his Courſe, up ſtart ſome 
freſh Difficulties, and theſe multiply and croſs the 
way upon the Man, and ſo by putting him upon 
a new Scent, carry him off from his firſt Deſign, 
till he is quite intoxicated, and bewildred in the 
Maze of his own Thoughts. 
13. The End of all this anxious Purſuit is two-fold; 
3 That which is more general, and more natural in- 
vor attain» deed, is Truth : For of all the Deſires that we fee! 
able. our ſelves moved with, there is not any of them 
more cloſely interwoven with our Nature, than 
the Deſire of Truth : It is with great Eagernels 
and Diligence that we try all the Means capa- 
ble of leading us to the Knowledge of it; but 
alas! our utmoſt Attempts are ſhort and inſuffici- 
ent ; for Abſolute Certainty is not a Prize allotted 
to us; nor does it condeſcend to be taken, and 
poſſeſſed by any the moſt aſſiduous Humane Soul, 
Truth lodges in the Boſom of God; there is its Re- 
treat and proper Apartment; Men underſtand not 
any thing in its utmoſt Perfection; We know in part, 
and here we ſee through a Glaſs darkly, ſays the Foun- 
tain of all Truth. We turn and tumble Objects 
about, and grope like Men in the Dark for pro- 
bable Reaſons ; but theſe are to be found every 
where; and Falſhood as well as Truth hath * | 
| what 
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what to be alledg'd in its behalf. We are born in- 
deed to ſearch and ſeek for Truth, but the En- 
joyment of it ſeems to be a Blefling reſerv d for 
ſome greater and more exalted Powers than any 
that Mortals are endu d with. © That is the Hap- 
© neſs of Beings above us at preſent, and is re- 
« ſerv'd for Mankind in a future State, till he be 
«© purify'd from the Droſs of Matter, and Fleſh, 
« and Infirmity ; and the Clouds that now hang 
e before us, and dim our Sight, be ſcatter'd by 
«© clear and everlaſting Day. At preſent the Dif- 
ference between one Man and another, is not who 
reaches the Goal, and gains the Prize, and who 
not; but who is diſtanced, and who not; who 
runs beſt, and makes the neareſt Approaches to 
that which none of us All can come up to. If 
at any time it happens that a Man in the ſtudy 
of Nature fixes upon Truth, This is more by a 
lucky Hit than otherwiſe; and his good Fortune 
is to be extoll'd as much as his Induftry ; and 
when he hath it, tis odds if he can keep it; for 


many times a Man ſuffers it to be wreſted out | 


of his Hands again by Sophiſms, and Deluſions, 
and contrary Appearances, for want of being 'Ma- 
iter of his Point, and able to diſtinguiſh Truth 
from Falſhood, and Reality from the Counterfeit. 
Errours are entertain'd by the fame way that 
Truth is ; the Paſſage by which both enter our 
Souls, is one and the ſame ; the Methods made 
uſe of for ang it, are Reaſon and Experi- 
ce: And both Theſe are extremely weak and 
defective, floating and uncertain, hard to fix, and 
changeable upon every ſlight Occaſion, when we 
think they are fixed. The great Argument of 
Truth is that of Univerſal Conſent. But what will 
all this amount to, when a Man hath conſider'd, 
what a vaſt Majority of Fools there are, and how 
very few wiſe Men in the World 2 And again, 
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To any one that obſerves how Opinions ſpread, 
and become general : Men take them from one 
another, as they do Diſeaſes, by Infection: And 
Applauſe is that Breath that corrupts the Air, and 
bears about the Venom: This Applauſe again i 
given commonly blindly and inconſiderately, by 
them who never examine into the true Merits of 
the Cauſe ; and by them too, who if they do 
pretend to examine, are not capable of judging 
in the Caſe. And thus, when ſome few have be- 
gun the Dance, the reſt have nothing to do but 
to fall in with the Tune, and follow them that 
lead it up of Courſe. rn 
The other End aim'd at by the Mind, is li. 
vention; Which if it have leſs of Nature, yet 
hath more of Ambition and bold Pretenſion in 
it: This is aſpir'd to, as its higheſt Point of Ho- 
nour, that which makes moſt Shew to the World, 
and contributes moſt to its Reputation; That 


Which it looks big with, and thinks the livelieſt 


Image of the Divine Nature: It is this particu- 
lar Accompliſnment, to which all thoſe noble 
Works have owed their Original, which have 
filld the World with Tranſport and Wonder. 
And thoſe that have been of Publick Uſe among 
them, have even Deity'd their Authors, and Im- 
mortaliz'd their Names. What Renown have 
ſome gain'd, that were mere Curioſities , only 
for being eminent in their Kind, though no Be— 
nefit at all accrued to Mankind by their means? 


Such as Zeuxss Vine, Apelless Venus, Memnon; 


Statue; the Coloſſe at Rhodes, Archytas's Wooden 
Pigeon, the Sphere of Sapores King of Perſia, and 
infinite others. Now the Excellence of Art and 
Invention ſeems to conſiſt not only in a goo! 
Imitation of Nature, but in outdoing it. This of- 
ten happens in particular Inſtances ; for no Man 
nor Beaſt ſeems ever to have been to exquiſitely 


formed 
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formed in all its Parts, nor the Proportions of any | 
one and the fame Body, to have met together 
of Nature's Compoſition, ſo exact as theſe Artiſts 
have delineated and repreſented them in Their 
Pieces. There are likewiſe ſeveral Improvements 
and Exaltations of Nature, in producing and com- 
pounding choſe Things by Art, which Nature a- 
lone never produces. This is plain from the 
Mixtures of Simples and Indgredients, which is the 
proper Buſineſs for Art to exerciſe it ſelf in; the 
Extraction of Spirits and Oyls, and Diſtillation 
it of Waters, and compounding of Medicines more 

refin d, more powerful and efficacious, than any 
= W Nature furniſhes us wich, And yet after all, Theſe 
et Things are not ſo wonderful, nor do they com- 
in mend Humane Wiſdom and Induſtry ſo highly, 
-s che Generality of the World are apt to ima- 
d, gine: For, if we will paſs that Judgment in this 
"at Matter, which is agreeable to Truth and Duty, 
eſt I and pay a juſt Deference and Acknowledgement 
-u- doo the Firſt Author, Theſe are but Imitations, and 
ble MW not properly Inventions ; They are Improvements, 
we but they only promote and perfect what God 
Jer. WI hath firſt revealed. And what we commonly va- 
ng ue and extol as our own Original Contrivance, 
m- s nothing more than obſerving the Works of Na- 


ave ure, arguing and concluding from what we find 
nly W there, and then reducing thoſe Obſervations into 
Be-. Practice. Thus Painting and Opticks were firſt 
ns? ¶ ude and imperfect Hints, taken from Shades; and 
ons che Perfection they are now in, conſiſts only in a 
den W due, and proper, and beautiful Mixture of Co- 
and burs, which makes thoſe Shades. The Art of 
and I Dialling comes from the Shadows caſt by Trees; | 
:000 Hand what they do in our Fields, we do upon 
s - Wour Planes; They are Nature's Meaſure of the 
Man duns Motion, and the Gnomon is Ours. Sculpture, 
icely Nenad Engraving of Seals, and Characters, and 
med N L Cyphers, 


. c 
The on. ceive to what Raſhneſs and Error the Mind of 
gert it eu- Man is ſubject, and how great the Dangers are 


peer us te. hich it expoſes every one of us to; but thoſe 
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Cyphers, ſeems to be derived from the particular 
Marks, and Figures, and Emboſſings found in Pre- 
cious Stones. And if This be allowed, the re- 
ſult of all our Boaſts is very poor; for it all ter- 
minates here, That Man (in Truth, and ſtricthy 
ſpeaking) hath invented nothing, but God and 
Nature give the Hints and firſt Draughts of all, 
and We improve, and, by degrees, refine upon 
them. | = 

If all that went before be true, we eaſily per- 


Men above all the reſt, in whom it is more ſpright- 
ly and vigorous than ordinary: For, fince the 
Nature of it is perpetual Agitation, ſince its Mo- 
tions are ſo free and unconſtrain'd, and ſince all 
kind of Objects fall within its Contemplation ; 
ſince it refuſes to be bound up, or directed by any | 
certain Forms and Meaſures ; and upon all Oc- 
caſions is ſo bold in the Uſe of its Native Li- 
berty, without ſubmitting to be captivated and 
controuled by any thing: The common and na- 
tural Effect of this is, to ſhake and diſſettle O- I th 
pinions generally receiv'd, and already eftabliſh's, in 
and to complain of all thoſe Rules by which W ®: 
Men endeavour to regulate and reſtrain it, and pe 
check thoſe Extravagances which ſome Men call I i: 
Free-Thinking, as an unjuſt Tyranny and Uſurpati-W ne 
on upon Nature, and a Yoke which every Mang © 
hath a right to break. Hence it ꝓretends a Privi- bl: 


lege of taking nothing for granted, but aſſumes a bl 
Power of examining every thing; and pronounce and 
the greateſt part of thoſe Notions which are en He 


tertain d and approv'd by the Generality of the 
World, to be no better than Vulgar Errors, ridicu 
lous and ablurd Prepoſſeſſions. It finds ſome ap 
. 5 5 5 8 | pearans 
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pearance of Reaſon on every ſide; and becauſe 
nothing above a bare Probability is to be found, 
it believes nothing certain. Some Notions may 
have more, and ſome leſs; but all have ſome Al- 
legations 1n their Favour : And by indulging theſe 
ſorts of Ambiguities, it is to be fear'd, that at laſt 
Men are Joſt in a Labyrinth, give all up, and fic 
n WW down in Doubt and Scepriciſm. That thus it often 
hath happen'd is too manifeſt; and as evident, that 
;- Wl chis is commonly the Diſeaſe of warm and witty. 
of W Men, who cruſt to their own Sufficiency, and have 
re Wl brisker Parts than their Neighbours ; (ſuch as, Part II. 
ſe according to our former Scheme, may deſerve a 
it- MW Place coward the upper Parc of the middle Claſs 
he of Souls. For ſuch as theſe, we commonly find 
o- MW by Experience, are more looſe in their Principles, 
all W more particular in their Opinions, more extrava- 
n; MI gant and diſorderly in their Manners, than any o- 
ny WW ther fort of Men whatſoever. There are but very 
)c- MW few of this Conſtitution , fit to be left to their 
Li- MW own Conduct; or who know how to manage 
ind their Abilities to their own Safety and Advan- 
na- tage, and how to let their Judgments run beyond 
O-. the common eftabliſh'd Opinions, without plung- 
bd, ing out of their Depth, and paying dear for their 
ich MW Raſhneſs. A great and ſprightly Wit, well tem- 
and I per'd wich Solidity and Diſcretion, is now fo 
call MW hard to be found, that it is almoſt a Miracle a- 
hat- mong Men. For this is an Edged-Tool, and apt 
to do great Miſchief, if it be not in a very Wiſe 
Man's Hand: Tis like a nimble Sayler without 
Balaſt, whoſe Swiftneſs does but haſten its Ruine, 
and drive it ſo much the ſooner upon Rocks and 
dhelves., And if Hiſtory be enquir'd into, all the 
Diſorders in the State, Hereſies in the Church, Re- 
volts in Armies, Parties and Factions of every kind, 
vill be generally found to have taken their Riſe 
. | from 
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from ſuch Authors as Theſe. * Great Errors (ſays 
one) have never ſprung from any but great Wits 5 No- 
thing is more prejudicial, more dereſtable to true Wiſdom, 
than too much Smartneſs of Parts. No doubt, That 
Man hath a better Time on't lives longer, enjoys 
more Eaſe and Happineſs, and is better qualify d 
for Government, (ſays Thucydides) who is but mo- 
derately, or not ſo much as moderately, provided 
in Point of Natural Parts, than He, who hath 
a very Noble and Tranſcendent Elevation of Soul: 
For This Temper commonly is good for nothing, 
but to create Trouble and Torment, and never 
let one's ſelf, or others, live in quiet. It is ob- 
ſervable, that the deareſt Friends, when they fal 
out, make the bittereſt and moſt irreconcileable 
Enemies: And that the ſoundeſt Health, and moſt 
vigorous Conſtitutions, are ſubject to the acuteſt 
and moſt mortal Diſeaſes; and our Minds do ſo 
far ſympathize with our Bodies, that Thoſe of 
them, whole Operations are more quick and ſubtle 
than ordinary, are of all others moſt exquiſite 
in their Follies, and have the ſtrongeſt Propenſion 
to Madneſs and Extravagance. Wiſdom and Folly 
may be (aid to dwell pretty near one another; there 
is but a ſhort Turn between them; the Behavi- 
our of diſtracted People plainly ſhews it. Philoſo- 
phy tells us the ſame Predominance of Humours . 
diſpoſes to both ; for each abounds in Melancholy. g 
And ſure there is no Folly comparable to That 
which we find is the Effect of nice and ſubtle 
Wiſdom. This mov'd Ariſtotle to affirm, That 4 
Nature never made a great Soul without an Allay of 
Folly ; and Plato upon the ſame Account declard, 
That it was a vain Attempt for a Man of geod Tui: . 
ment and ſound Senſe to knock at the Door of Poetr) ; bot. 
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Magni errores non niſi ex magnis ingeniis ; nihil Sapien 
tiz odioſis acumine nimio. bat 
| ac 
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' BB That was not a Place for ſuch as him to be ad- 
| mitted into ; The Solidity of his Judgment wou'd 


. hinder the Soaring of his Fancy. And upon this 
f Conſideration it is, that the moſt skilful and cele- 
5 brated Poets have not always thought it neceſſary 

to ſubmit to Rules, but approve of extravagant 
i Flights, and the giving one's ſelf a Looſe now and 
, then. Thus we may underſtand thoſe known Say- 
- ings. * It is pleaſant to fly out. Tis decent ſometimes Creech, * 
$ to be vain. While the Mind continues it ſelf, its Per- 753 2 
. formances are mean. Great and Noble Thoughts require Lib. IV. 
75 a vehement Agitation to give them Birth. 2 
; Upon this account, They were certainly in the 16. 
Il right, who have et ſtrong Barriers and Boundaries The neceſſi- 


about the Soul. The Neceſſity of curbing and fetter - ty of re- 
K ing it with all manner of Reſtraints, with the Arz Hing 
g ticles and Precepts of Religion, with the Authority“ 
f of Laws and Cuſtoms, the Rules and Sciences of 
Learning, the Promiſes of Reward and Threat- 


te nings both in This and a Future State; This Ne- 
1 ceſlity, I fay, hach been well conſider'd both by 
1 God and Man; and great indeed it is; for not- 
") Wl vichitanding all theſe Checks, the Soul hath its 
"Wl fcolicks and Flyings-out ſtill ; and in theſe Hu- 
0 mours, it leaps over, and burſts thro' all; ſo ex- 
_— ceeding fierce and intractable, ſo head-ſtrong and 


ſelf-conceired is it naturally: And therefore Art 
muſt manage, and make it tame, for Force is to 
ho purpoſe at all. + The Mind of Man (lays Se- 
ea) is naturally ſtiff and rebellious, continually bending 
the wrong way, and bearing hard upon the Bit ; and 
is eaſier led than driven, as high-mettled Horſes are 


eres 


* Inſanire jucundum eſt- Dulce eſt deſipere in loco. Non 
pteſt grande & ſublime quicquam niſi mota mens, & quam» 
diu apud fe eſt. 

f Naturi contumax eſt Animus humanus, in contrarium at- 
que arduum nitens; ſequiturque facilius quam ducitur, ut gee 
neroſi & nobiles equi melius facili fræno reguntur. 
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expedient it is, that it ſhou'd be put under ſome 


dy of a Guardian, to ſooth and gently lay this 
 indiſcreet Minor aſleep, than to let him have his 
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better ridden 'with a Snaffle thin with a Curb. It is 
a much ſafer Courſe to keep it under the Cuſto- 


Head, and ramble abroad at his own Pleaſure, and 
go his own Pace. For, if the Mind be not very 
regular and prudent, as well as very lively and 
ſtrong, (the Conjunction of which Qualities make 
that happy Diſpoſition of Souls, of the firſt and 
higheſt Ocder) or if it be not weak, and tender, 
and ſomewhat dull of Apprehenſion, (which 
were ſaid to be the Characters of the laſt and 
loweſt Set) there is great hazard of its loſing and 
ruining it ſelf, by the Freedom it takes of exa- 
mining and judging Things, and ſubmitting to no 
Preſcription or Authority. And therefore very 


Corfinement ; and if it go abroad, that it be duly 
and conveniently equipp'd : For there is greater 
need of a Clog than of Wings; and of a {treight 
Rein, than of a Spur: The Advice of Phebus to 


* Son, ſpare the Whip, and ſerongly uſe the Rein; 
They of their own accord will run too faſt, 
*Tis hard to moderate their flying Haſte. 


That Advice is neceſſary here too ; otherwiſe Thi, b 
like another Phaeton, and his Steeds ungovern e ® 
wou'd ſet the World on Fire. The Prevention dl 


that Inconvenience, is what hath been chief) L 
aim'd at by all thoſe Great Men, who have «MW * 
ther modell'd Mankind into particular Societies! 80 
firſt, or devis'd Laws for them ever ſince. Au 4 


this fort of Men are the very Perſons, with who 
both the Founders and the Governors of State 
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Parce puer Stimulis, & fortiùs utere Loris. Ovi. 


hate 
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have been moſt of all perplex d. For the Common 
People, and thoſe of meaner Capacities, are gene- 


rally more peaceably diſpoſed, than thoſe whom 
mit and Parts make thoughtful and buſy, and con- 


ſequently factious and troubleſome. The general 
Genius of a People is very remarkable to this 


purpoſe; for in the ſingle City of Horence, who 


are a Sharp-witted People, there have been more 
Seditions, and Civil Confuſions, within the Com- 
paſs of Ten Years, than have been known among 
all the honeſt dull Suiſſes and Griſons for above Five 
hundred Years together. 
particular Perſons in the ſame Community : They 
that have but a bare Competency of Underſtanding, 
are generally the honeſteſt Men, the beſt Subjerts ; 


more flexible and tractable, more contented to 


ſubmit to the Laws, to be commanded by their 
Superiors, to hearken to Reaſon, and be govern'd 
by it, than theſe brisk and diſcerning Sparks, whoſe 


| Parts and Penetration are above being controul'd 


by Power or Perſuaſion, and put them upon new 
Hazards and Projects, and will not let them con- 
tent themſelves with their own Buſineſs, and ſleep 
in a whole Skin. So very wide a Difference there 
is between Wit and Wiſdom. © VEE 
The Mind hath likewiſe its Defects, Decays, and 


Diſeaſes, as well as the Body, and indeed the Num- 7he Defe#s 


of the 


Mina. 


ber of theſe is greater, the Conſequence of them 
more dangerous, and the Cure of them more 
difficult and impracticable, than that of Bodil 

Diſtempers. For the better underſtanding of chat, 
it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh them into their ſeveral 
Sorts. Now ſome of theſe are purely Accidental, 
and fall upon it from ourward Cauſes. Among 


which we may take notice of Three more eſpe- 
cially. 25 


The Firſt is, The State and Diſpoſition of the Body. Accidental. 


For Diſeaſes which make any Alteration in the 
5 XL 4. Tem- 


And juſt ſo it is witk 
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Temperament of the Body, do maniteſtly carry 
their Influence farther, and-produce a mighty Al- 
teration in the Mind, and impair the Judgment 
at the ſame time. Sometimes the Subſtance of the 
Brain is not of a good Compoſition, and 1o the 
Organs of the Soul are not in a Condition to do 
their Duty. And this again happens either from 
a Fault in the firſt Formation, as in Them who 


have an ill-ſhap'd Head, too little, or too round; 


prejudi- 


cate Opi- 
90985. 


or elſe from ſome accidental Hurts afterwards, 
as many have ſuffer d extremely in their Reaſon 
and Memory, by Falls, and Blows, and Wounds 
upon their Head. 1 


For the Second Cauſe of theſe Defects, we 


may aſſign that Univerſal Infedi im of common and 
popular Opinions entertain'd in the World ; With which 


the Mind is tinctur d early, and theſe take Poſ- 
ſeſſion, and uſually keep it obſtinately. Or, which | 


is yet worſe, ſometimes wild and fantaſtical Delu- 


ſions have been drunk in, and with theſe the Mind 


is ſo ſtrongly ſeaſon'd, ſo grofly cheated, that 
They are not only not diſmiſs'd, but made the 


Rule of our Judgments, and the Meaſure of Truth 
in other Caſes. All is brought to this Standard; 
and receiv'd or rejected as it agrees or diſagrees 


with it. Here the Man fixes his Foot, and will 


not be got one Step. backward or forward. The 
Inſtances of this kind among the Vulgar are 1n- 
finite ; moſt of whom are guided by fome fan- 
taſtical Notion, ſome erroneous Conceit, that 


hath grown up, and is like to live and die with 


them. And, indeed, when theſe Fancies or Opini- 
ons are common, they are like a ſtrong Torrent; 


Every Body hath not Force and Vigour of Mind 
enangh to ſtem it, and keep himſelf from being 
carried down the Stream with his Neighbours. 
Pant. | 
cloſeſt to it of all the reſt, is the Sickneſs and Cor- 


The Third, and That which ſticks much the 


ruption 
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ruptios of #he Mil, and the Inordinacy and Strength 
of the Paſſions. And in this Caſe, the Soul is a 
World turn'd upſide-down. The Will is made by 
Nature to follow the Directions of the Unyer- 
fanding; This is its Guide to inſtruct; its Candle 
to give it Light; but when once the Strength of 
paſſion hath corrupted, and, as it were, laid vio- 
lent Hands upon the Mill, then the Vill, in like 
manner, corrupts, and commits a Violence upon 
the Underſtanding. And from this diſorderly Pro- 
cedure it is, that the greateſt Part of our falſe 
judgments grow. Envy and Malice, and Love, 
and Hatred, and Fear, make us fee Things with 
other Eyes; and take them for what they really 
ate not; and draw ſuch Concluſions and Infe- 
rences from them, as they miniſter no juſt Ground 
bor. From whence it is, that we ſo often are ad- 
ch Wl moniſh'd, and do admoniſh others, ro judge with- 
u- Wor! Peſſn. This puts us upon all thoſe baſe and 
1d black Interpretations, by which we labour to 
at W eclipſe the virtuous Behaviour, and generous Acti- 
he ons of other Men; Hence we ſtudy and invent 
th MW Cauſes and Intentions for them, and, of our own 
d; Malice, affign vain and wicked Motives and Occa- 
bes fions for what they do. This is a moſt abominable 
„i Vice, and an evident Proof of great Malignity 
he in our Nature, and of a diſeaſed Mind; There is 
no great matter of Wit or Judgment ſhewn in ſuch 
Proceedings, but they betray a World of Baſeneſs 
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hat and Ill- Nature. For whence can all this Miſconftru- 
ith dion ſpring, but either from that Envy, which our 
ni- W\cighbours Honour and Reputation provokes in us; 
nt; Wor from a meaſuring of others by our ſelves, and ſo 
ind MWiaking that for granted in Them, which we are 
ing conſcious of in Our felves ; or from a Weakneſs 
ed Diſtemper in the Mind, which, like ſome Sick- 
the neſſes in the Body, alters and vitiates the Palate, 
Cor- confounds and blinds the Sight, that we _— 
tion e ce 
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ſee nor taſte Things as they are; and that Virtue, 
in its Native Purity and Luſtre, is too ſtrong for 
us to bear or conceive ? From the ſame Cauſe it is, 
that we are fo officiouſly ſpightful, in publiſhing 
other Mens Vices and Failings ; that we aggravate 
theſe beyond what they deſerve, but take good 
Care to extenuate their Virtues as much ; hence from 
ſingle Actions, and particular Circumſtances, we 
draw general Inferences, and fix ſtanding Chara- 
cters upon Men; Hence comes our Partiality in 
judging, and our Regards, not to the Thing, but 
the Perſon. If he be a Friend; or of Our Opinion, 
or in Our Intereſt ; then all he does is juſtified or 
applauded, and every Thing becomes him ; and 
his very Vices are Virtues ; But if he be an Enemy, 
if he have diſoblig'd us Perſonally, or be engagd 
in a contrary Faction; he is ſtark nought, and no- 
thing is as it ſnould be. Thus we are content to 
wrong and diſgrace our Judgment, provided we 
may but gratify our Paſſions. But alas! we are 
not come to the End, nor to the worſt Part of it 
yet; For moſt of the Impieties and Hereſies, the 
Errors in Point of Belief, and Controverſies of all 
forts in Religion, if we examine them ſtrictly, and 
trace them up to their firſt Head, will appear to beſo 
many noiſom Streams of this bitter Fountain ; a pol- 
lated and wicked Will, inordinate Paſſion and ſen- 
ſual Pleaſure; which by degrees bribes and debauchss 
the Underſtanding, and wins it over to its own 
Side. The People ſat down to eat and to drink, and roſen in 
to play ; As the Scripture obſerves of the Hraelites 100 bi 
latry ; and St. Auguſtine very well to this purpole; 
* That when a Man feels an Error agreeable to bi 
be does not believe what is True, but what he wu 
gladly have to be True. Thus, by degrees, it hat 
come to paſs, that the Wickedneſſes which at fit 
F Quod vult, non quod eſt, credit, qui cupit errare- | 
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were committed with many Doubts, and Mil- 
givings, and great Reluctancies, have not only 
out-worn all Scruple in Time, but been aſſerted 
and maintained for Divine Truth, and Expreſs Re- 
velation. What was at firſt in the Senſual Appe- 
tice only, hath made its Way higher, and got the 
upper Hand of the Underſtanding ; what was 
meerly Paſſion and Pleaſure, hath been advanced 
into 2 Principle of Religion, and an Article of 
Faith. So dangerous a thing is it for any part of 
the Soul to be diſeaſed ; ſo ſtrong the Infection, 
and ſo quickly does it ſpread from one Faculty to 
another. And thus you have had an Account, 
what thoſe Three Cauſes of our Mental Defects, 
and the Errors in our Judgment are, which were 
{aid to be external and foreign to the Mind it ſelf. 
For it appears, that the Underſtanding may be 
wanting or impaired, by Means of Sickneſs or Bo- 
dily Indiſpoſition, more eſpecially any Diſeaſe or 
Hurt in the Head, or any inconvenient Shape of 
the Skull. From the  prejudicate Opinions of the 
World, and taking up groundleſs Whimſies for 


meaſur d and certain Truths. And laſtly, from 


any Diſorder in the other Faculties of the Ratio- 
nal Soul; which are plac'd below, and ought by 
Nature to be under the Governance of the Mind. 
Thoſe whoſe Failings proceed from the firſt of 
theſe Cauſes, deſerve our Pity, not our Cenſure or 
Blame ; and of them ſome are curable, and others 
incurable. The Second are not wholly Innocent 
but yet Faulty in ſuch a Degree, that we may 
pardon, and excuſe them. But the Third ſort are 
altogether guilty. They deſerve both Cenſure 
and Puniſhment, for ſuffering the Order of their 
Creation to be ſo inverted, that thoſe which were 
born Subjects, and ought to ſubmit, ſhould uſurp 
the Throne, and 99 to give Laws to their 
Natural Sovereign. 

But 
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ral Defects. 


But, beſides theſe outward and accidental Fai. 
lings, there are others, Natural and Internal, ſuch 
as take their firſt riſe from, and are born and che- 
riſhed in the Mind it ſelf. The greateſt of All, 
and indeed the Source and Root of all the reſt, i; 
Pride and Preſumpt ion. (The Firit, and the Original 


Sin of Mankind, the Bane of every Soul, and the 


Cauſe of all manner of Evil.) Tis This that puff 
Men up with Sufficieney and Self Satigfiction; This 
will not ſuffer us to yield to any Body, or think 
others Wiſer or Better chan our felves. This makes 
us deſpiſe the good Counſel] of our Friends; and 
place an entire Confidence in our own Opinions 
This calls the Judgments of other People into 
Queſtion 5 arraigns and condemns them; nay, 
ſometimes, ſuch as we underſtand nothing of, nor 


are capable of examing or comprehending the | 


Reaſons of them. Tis moſt truly obſerv d, that 
Judgment and Wiſdom is not only the Beſt, but 
the Happieſt Portion God Almighty hath diſtribu- 
ted among Men. For tho' this Diſtribution be 
made with a very uneven Hand, yet no Body 
thinks himſelf ſtinted or ill dealt with; but he 
that hath never fo little is contented in this Reſpect 
however, and thinks he hath a Child's Share at 
leaſt. Now This Diſtemper is owing to no Cauſe 
fo much, as the want of being more intimately 


acquainted with our ſelves ; for by this meats 


we are Strangers to our Wants and Weakneſſes, 
and not at all ſenſible of our greateſt Misfortunes; 
So that the Root of all our Diſeaſes is Ignorant, 
not That which is oppoſed to Skill in Arts and 
Sciences, and converſing with the Writings df 
learned Men; but Ignorance of our own Affair 
and Condition; the Removal and Cure where! 
was propoſed in the Beginning, as the Deſign of 
this whole Firſt Book, nk. 
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Emory is very often miſtaken by the Vulgar 

for Underſtanding and Good Senſe ; but in 

truth they are very different Fhings. For both 
Reaſon and Experience tell us (as hath been ob- 
ferved formerly) that it is very poſſible and uſual, 
for a Man, who is Excellent in one of theſe Re- 
ſpects, to be wretchedly weak and wanting in the 
other. This indeed is a Faculty very Serviceable 
and Uſeful to Mankind; but it comes far ſhort 
of the Underſtanding; and is much the Tendereſt, 
and moſt Feeble of all thoſe Parts, whereof the 
Rational Soul is compoſed. To excel in it is not 
very neceflary ; except for Three Sorts. of People. 
1. Men of Trade, and much. Buſineſs. 2. Thoſe that 
are extremely Talkative, for this is the Store-houle, 
from whence they muſt be furniſned with Mat- 
ter for Diſcourſe; and it is naturally more full 


of his own forging. And, 3. Great Hart, for 
* Theſe, indeed, ought to have good Memories. The 
want of Memory hath its Conveniences too. For 
this will diſpoſe Men to ſpeak Truth, to be Mo- 
deft, and: talk no more than their Share, and to 
forget the Faults and Injuries of other People. 
A moderate Proportion of this Faculty, will ſerve 
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Mendacem oportet. Ale Memorem. | 
CHAP, 


and fruitful than Invention; but he that cannot 
be ſupplied from hence, muſt make it up by Stuff 


ones Turn, and anſwer all the Ends of it very well. 


— 
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CHAP. XVI. 
of Imagination and Opinion. 


HE Power of Imagination is exceeding great ; 


This is in Effect the very Thing, that makes 


of Imagi- all the Noiſe in the World: almoſt all the Clut- 


nation. 


and Motionleſs, benumbs and binds up the Senſe, 


ter and Diſturbances we feel, or make, are owing 


to it. (Accordingly it was obſerv'd before, that 
This is, if not the Ozly, yet at leaſt the moſt activ: 


and buſtling Faculty of the Soul.) And, in good 


Truth, the Effects of it are Wonderful, Unac- 
countable, and almoſt Incredible. For the Influ- 
ences of Imagination are not confined to the Body 
or the Mind of that Perſon alone, where it 15 
born and cheriſhed ; but extend and transfuſe them- 
ſelves far and wide, and a& very ſtrongly upon 


other People. It is fitted for all manner of Ope- 


rations, and the moſt diſtant and contrary Paſſi- 
ons are raiſed by it ; it puts the Man into all 
manner of Forms, and the Face into all Colonr 
and Complections: Makes Men bluſh with Shame, 


look pale with Fear, tremble and quake, caſts them 


into Fits of Raving and Confuſion ; Theſe, tho 
ſtrange , are yet ſome of its leaſt Effects, and 
gentle in Compariſon of others. It checks and 


_ enfeebles Men in their hotteſt Career; balks their 


Pleaſures, and chills all their Spirits. It marks 
and deforms, nay, ſometimes kills Embryos in the 
Womb; haſtens Births, or cauſes Abortions ; takes 
away the Speech, and ties the Tongue; and ſome- 
times enables the Dumb to ſpeak, as the Stor) 
of Cræſas his Son aſſures us. Makes Men Still 


ſtops 
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ſtops the Breath; Theſe are its Effects upon the 

Body. Then for the Mind, It robs Men of their 
Knowledge and Judgment, turns them into Fools 
and ſtupid Sots ; as Gallus Vibius for Inſtance, who 
having ſtrain'd his Imagination too far in the 
ſtudy and practice of Folly, and its Motions, is 
{aid to have diſturb'd his Underſtanding to that 
Degree, that he turn'd a mere Natural, and cou'd 

never return to found Judgment and good Senſe 

2s again. It inſpires Men with ſtrange Preſages of 

Things hidden and future, fills them wich Enthu- 

vs WM faſms and Fancies, out of the common Road of 

ar Thinking; throws them into Extaſies and Rap- 

ve Wl tures ; nay, poſſeſſes them with the Thoughts and 

od MW Expectations of Death, till at laſt they die indeed; 

c- W & it did that Malefactor, who, when his Cap 

u- had been pull'd over his Eyes in order to Execu- 

dy Wl tion, was found ſtark dead upon the Scaffold, 

is W when they came to uncover him again, and read 

m- his Pardon. In a word, A great part of thoſe un- 

on WW uſual Operations, which create ſuch Amazement 

pe- in the Vulgar, Apparicions, and Viſions, and Witch 

li. crafts, are to be attributed to the force of Imagi- 

all W nation; and what They think done by the Power 

of the Devil, or ſome familiar Spirits, (for I med- 

de not here with the Supernatural Operations of 

God's own Spirit) is commonly no more than a 

ſtrong Fancy, either in the Perſon that does theſe 

ſtrange Things, or of the Spectators that are delu- 

ded with them, and think they ſee thoſe Objects, 

which really they do not. And the great Care 

in theſe Caſes is, to diſtinguiſh wiſely between 

Truth and Falſhood, and not ſuffer our Judgments 

to be captivated with vulgar Errours. 

In this part of the Soul it is, that Opinion keeps 2 

ts Reſidence, which is nothing elſe but a vain and 

eaſie, a crude and imperfect Judgment of things, 

taken up upon ſlight and inſufficient grounds; 

too 
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too credulous an Aſſent to the Repreſentations of p 
our outward Senſes, or common Report, which 4 
reſts in the firſt Appearances of Things, and fixes 1 7 


in the Imaginative Faculty, without ever goin tc 
farther, or referring the Matter to the Undcritand- f 
, ing, to be throughly examin'd, and digeſted there, MI al 


and ſo wrought up, and finiſnh'd into ſolid Rex ch 
fon. Till This be done, no true Judgment can MW 
be made, and ſuch as a Man may venture to MW w 
abide by. And accordingly we ſee the other is as 
mutable and inconſtant, fleeting and deceitful. MW or 
A very dangerous Guide, that makes Head againit WM ji 
Reaſon ; of which it is only the Image and I th 
Shadow, and that but an empty and falſe one do 
neither. This is the Source of all our Evils, our on 
Confuſions and Diforders, our Paſſions and Trou-¶ ce: 
bles; the moſt, and the worſt of them rife out lici 
of a prepoſſeſt Fancy, and heated Imagination: ¶ ani 
So that in truth Mad-men and Fools, the Ignorant I he 
and the Mobb, are blindly led by the Noſe b) co: 
it, and follow this Leader; and _ betray their Fol- tha 
| ly in doing ſo ; as Wiſe and Judicious Men d- Fot 
4 ſtinguiſh themſelves, and approve their Prudence ¶ diti 
E.. in ſuffering nothing but Reaſon to guide and 20- 
| vern them. | 
|. | That thus it is, we ſee plainly ; for, as hath 
| = been obſerv'd long ago by one of the Ancients, 
| The iverld It as nor the Reality, nor the true Nature of Thing), 
is govern i hut the Notion and Opinion Men entertain of then, 
& Opinion. that diſquiets, and ſo violently torments their Soul“ 
l Thus we turn our own Executioners, form Evil 
1 to our ſelves which are not, and ſtrangely agg 
| vate thoſe that are, by frightful Idea's, which be. 
| long not to them. The Truth and Effence d 
| Things never n our Minds in its true Pro- 
1 N "ERNST quam Re laboramus: plura ſunt 9u# 
1 Nos terrent, quam que nos premunt. | 
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portions, nor works upon us by its natural Force 

and Authority; for were it thus with us, all 

Things that are alike in themſelves, wou'd be alike 

to us ; and the ſame Object wou'd produce the 

fame Affections and Reſentments in all Men, 

allowing only ſome ſmall matter of difference in 

the Degree of them. At this rate all Mankind 

wou'd be of the ſame Opinion: What is falſe 

would be univerſally rejected, and what is true 

235 univerſally embrac'd ; for Truth can be but 

one and the ſame ; and is always equal and con- 

ſſtent with it ſelf. But quite contrary, We find 

that the Difference of Opinions is infinite; Men 

do not only vary from, but directly contradict 

one another. And there are but very few Inſtan- 

ces, in which even Men of the beſt Natural Abi- 

lities, and moſt eminent for their Improvements 

and acquir'd Learning, are all of a Mind. This 

news ſufficiently, that the Idea's of Things are 

compounded and mix'd before we entertain them, 

that we have them at our Mercy, and put what 

Forms we pleaſe upon them; And, that the Con- 

dition they come to us in, is not what Nature gave, 

but what the Temper and Diſpoſition of our 

own Minds have moulded and modelFd them in- 

to. That which I firmly believe my ſelf, I cannot 

prevail with my Friend to believe; thoſe are 

Arguments to Me, which to Him are none at 

al. Nay, which is more; Let one be never ſo 

confidently aſſur'd of a Thing to Day, I cannot en- 

gage that I ſhall continue in the ſame Opinion f 

ba- it to Morrow: And it is odds I may, (and plain, 

be. ¶ that I often do) entertain very different Notions of 

ei, and be quite otherwiſe affected with it another 

r10-WF'time. So ſure it is, that Things have juſt that Place 

In our Opinion and Eſteem, which we thifik fit 

que to aſſign them; that they are reliſh'd juſt as un 
dlate ſtands at that time ; and ſhew to us accor- 

11, M | ding 
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ding to thoſe Colours which we our ſelves have 
tinctur d them with. Like the Eyes of Men in 
the Faundice, or the Priſms, that refract and vary 
the Rays, that fall upon the Organs of our out- 
ward Senſes, ſo does the Soul alter its Objects too; 
and the preſent Conſtitution of it is the Medium, 
thro which they muſt paſs to us. St. Pauls Ob- 

ſervation with regard to Morals, may be apply'd 
Tic I. 15. te Speculation too, Unto the Pure all things are pure, 
tc. 25" but unto th: Defiled is nething pure. Thus our Thoughts 
are like our Clothes, that keep us warm, with a 
Heat which is none of their own, but ſuch as we 
firſt gave them, aud they keep it; and at the ſame 
time that they receive our Warmth from within, 
they receive and keep the Cold of Froſt and Snow 
without. But ſtill the Warmth: we feel is all our 
own ; we firſt impart it to them, and they in re- 
quital preſerve it for our Benefit, and pay what 
they received, back again to us. Wea. an 
4. How few are there of thoſe Opinions, which we 
profeſs to entertain, that, when look'd into, are not 
at laſt reſolv'd into Authority, and taken upon 
Truſt ? We believe and act, we live and die upon 
Credit and Content; and our great Buſineſs is to 
conform our ſelves to Cuſtom, and to think and 
do like the reſt of the World, and according to 
what They, not our own Reaſon, eſteems moſt 
adviſeable. Thus Faſhions, and not Judgment, go- 
'vern Mankind; and perhaps indeed, for the greateſt 
Part of Mankind, this is not much amiſs; for mot 
People have not Wit enough ro choofe for them- 
elves, and therefore ought to reſign the Govern- I] | 
ment of their Actions to others: Bur Wiſe Men 
are above theſe mean and ſervile Compliances; 
they have a better Rule to walk by than Authority | 
and Example; as T hope to ſhew at large in the fol- Y 
Book II. Jing Parts of this Treatife, 
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| T HE Mill is a moſt exquiſite Piece, a magni- 1. 
3 ., | 5 ' 
5 ficent Accompliſhment of Humane Nature 1e Pre. 
indeed; of wonderful Importance, and ſuch as ente. 
e deſerves and requires our utmoſt Care and Study, 
e to regulate and manage it well: For this hath the 
moſt commanding Influence upon a Man's Con- 


| 
y dition; and his whole Happineſs in a manner de- 
r pends upon it alone. This is the only Faculty 
2 which Nature hath put in our own Power. All 
| the reſt, ſuch as Memory, Underſtanding, Imagination, 
are at the Mercy and Diſpoſal of a Thouſand 
D Accidents, 'which oftentimes diſturb, and change, 
t and impair, nay, ſometimes deſtroy, and take them 
n quite away from us. Again: This draws the 
n whole Man after it, and carries him whitherſoever 
o i ſelf is determin'd; for he that conquers the V 
d hath ſubdu'd the Perſon. When the Underſtanding 
o is convinc'd, the Conqueſt is by no means entire; 
t for the Mill frequently holds out afrerwards, and 
- makes an obſtinate Defence againft Reaſon and 
ſt ſober Judgment. But when once This yields, All 
tis ſurrender'd, and the Man is not now any long- 
1 er his own Maſter, he hath from thenceforth no- 
- thing left that he can call his own. Once more; 
n bis is the very Thing that fixes our Character; 
; It makes and it denominates Good or Ill Men: 
0 This gives our Temper and Complexion, and we 


aoppear to the World under its Colours and Diſpo- 
I fitions. As of all Virtues and Qualifications of 
the Soul, Probity is the _— and chief, -and * 

; 5 | 2 y 
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ly more deſirable than Learning or Parts: All 
that Nature, or Art, or Induſtry can give, are not 
comparable to it; ſo it muſt be confeſs d, that the 
Will, which is the Seat and proper Reſidence of 


Virtue and Goodneſs, is infinitely the moſt excel- 


lent Faculty that Humane Nature can boaſt of. 
A Man is neither virtuous nor vicious, honeſt, nor 


diſhoneſt, for knowing what Virtue and Vice, Ho- | 


neſty and Diſhoneſty are; tho' this Knowledge 


be never ſo nice and exact in the Speculation; 


but by his Inclination, and Love, and Practice of 
theſe Things, by the Diſpoſition of his Mind, the 
Choice of his Heart, the Bent of his Affections, 
and the general Tendency of his Manners and 
Behaviour. There are indeed ſome other Pre- 


eminences peculiar to the Underſtanding; it is as 


the Husband in the Family, and this as the Wife, 
which ought to be under its Governance and Di- 
rection: That is the Guide, or as the Light, This 
as the Traveller, which ſhou'd follow its Inſtructi- , 
on, and walk by them: But ſtill the laſt Reſult FF | 
of all depends upon the ill; This finiſhes the 
Action, and determines the whole Matter; and in 
that reſpect the Will is ſuperior even to the! Under- 


ſtanding it ſelf. 


The true and moſt remarkable Difference be- 
tween theſe Two Faculties, with regard to the man- 
ner of. their Operation, ſeems to be this: That 
by the Underfanding Objects come into the Soul, 
and are there receiv'd and entertain'd, as the ſeve- 
ral Terms by which the Offices proper to this Part, | 
are [uſually expreſs'd, (ſuch as Apprehending, | 


Conceiving, Comprehending, and the like) do 
plainly import. And here they make their En- 
trance, not according to what they really are in 


their true Nature and full Proportions, but ac- 


cording to the preſent Diſpoſition and Capacity | 
of the Perſon, and in ſuch Meaſures only as he 
| h —" 1s 
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is able to receive them in. 'Thoſe Objects which 
are great and ſublime, are for this reaſon under 


a neceſſity of condeſcending and contracting them 


ſelves, and come to us with conſiderable Abate- 


ments and Defalcations ; becauſe the Paſſage at 


which they enter is not large enough for their 


true Height and Bulk: Juſt as the Ocean flows in- 


to the Mediterranean, not in ſuch* Quantities as 


are agreeable to its own Fulneſs, but ſuch only 


as the Streights Mouth can give Admiſſion to. 
Now in the Operations of the Will, the Method 
is quite contrary ; Here the Soul goes as it were 
out of it ſelf, it ſtretches and moves forward to- 
ward the Object; it ſeeks and runs after it with 
open Arms, and is eager to take up its Reſidence, 


and dwell with the Thing deſfir'd and belov'd : 


Nay, it even transforms it ſelf into That, aſſumes 


its Name and its Nature, wears its Livery, and 


is Niſtinguiſn'd by the Things it ſerves, and re- 


| tains to. Hence we give it the Title of a Vr- 


tuous Or Vicious, à Spiritual or a Carnal Mind; ac- 
cording as it purſues commendable and exalted 
Objects, or is ſunk into Senſuality and Vice. Thus 
the true and only way by which the Mill can en- 
noble it ſelf, is by loving and chuſing worthy 
and noble Things; and the abandoning it ſelf to 
little and low, baſe and unworthy ones, is the 
debaſing and diſparagement of it. So that our for- 


mer Compariſon is in this regard juſtify'd again; 


for thus the Will is as a Wife, who gets or loſes 
Quality, according to the Perſon ſhe: marries; and 
in Strictneſs can claim no Honour, nor Place, but 
that which belongs to her Husban daa 

Daily Experience aſſures us, that there are Three 
Things which whet and ſtimulate the ; The 
Difhculty of Obtaining ; The Rariry or Excel- 
lence of the Thing we ſeek ; and The Abſence, 


or Fear of Lofing it. And the Three Conſt 


3 derations 


1 Quod licet ingratum eſt; quod non licet, acrivs urit · 
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derations oppoſite to Theſe, which are, Its being 
Eafy, and in our own. Power; The Abundance 
or Commonneſs of it; and The Conſtant Pre- 
ſence, and Secure Enjoyment, do as much blunt 
and pall our Vill. The Three former raiſe our 


Eſteem of any Thing; the Three latter render it 


cheap, and beget Neglect and Contempt. We 


are alſo ſnarpned and made more eager by Op- 


poſition and Refuſal; and entertain ſome fort of 
Indignation, which makes us more reſolute againſt 
any thing that pretends to ftand in our way, 
and diſappoint our Deſires. And thus, in the o- 
ther Extreme, we diſdain and overlook the Bleſ- 
ſings we have in hand, tho' never ſo valuable; 
and loſe what we are already poſſeſs d of, for 
Things diſtant and in Reverſion; and in Propor- | 
tion, what we lawfully do or may enjoy, for ſuch | 
as we cannot or ought not. 


* hat comes with Eaſe We nauſeouſly receive ; 
Reſtraint inflames; and Hardſhips Pleaſure give. 


Thus the Caſe ſtands with us in our Pleaſures of | 
all ſorts. f The Danger, which in reaſon ſhould abſo- | 
tately deſtroy Delight, is the very thing which heightens | 
it, and the ſtrongeſt Incentive to our Appetites in the | 
Purſuit of it. So that both Extremes have at laſt 
the ſame Effect, and either of them ſerves to make 
5 miſerable: Want and Plenty, Security and Fear, 

efire and Enjoyment, all give us the fame Diſ- 


quiet, and put us to perpetual Pain. And this un- 


happy Diſpoſition is the true Account, Why Men 
ſo ſeldom make a right Eſtimate. of Things; from 


__—_ : 


. Od, Bleg. Amor. Lib. II. 
J Omnium terum Voluptas ipſo quo debet fugari periculo 
HET 2 whence | 
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2 whence grew that Proverb. of the Prophet in bis own 
K Country, to intimate, how very different Intrinſick 
: Worth and Common Opinion are ; and that the 
t higheſt Endowments, and moſt Divine Excellen- 


r Jas, when Cuſtom and Acquaintance hath render'd 

+ I chem familiar co us, can no longer preſerve the 

: Value and Veneration moſt juſtly due to them. 

„ What Courſe is to be taken for the managing M.A 
« | . and regulating our Mill, will be ſhewn B 
8 hereafter. | : 

N 

- | | 

| The Paſſions and Affections. 

5 

4 ADVERTISEMENT. 


T H E Paſſons of the Mind are a very large and : 
copious Subject, furniſh great variety of Mat- * 
ter for Reflection, and are one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable Topicks in all this Treatiſe of Viſdom: 

And, upon this Occaſion, we are to obſerve, that 
che firſt Step to be made in this Branch of it, is 
do learn the true Nature of the Paſſions, and how 
„to diſtinguiſh them from each other, which ſhall 
„be taught you here in the Fir Book : And then, 
ſt for the Remedies of Cure, by which they are to be 

e © curb'd, controuł d, and brought within due Bounds, 

r, ſuch of them as are genera! will be laid down in 

che Second; And thoſe that are proper for each 

1- Y Paſſion in particular, will be directed and ſpecify'd 

n Y accordingly in the Third Book. This Method being 

n Y moſt agreeable to that Scheme of the whole Work, 

Y drawn out in the Preface. me 

| Now in order to attaining a clear and diſtinct 

. Knowledge of them at preſent, I delign to employ 

io one Chapter in treating of the Paſſions in general, and 

AY then to ſpeak of each 11 ſingly in ehe Ce g 
| T7 et al 


that follow. But before I enter upon That, I think 
my ſelf oblig'd in Juſtice to declare, that of all 
the Authors I have ſeen, none hath repreſented 
this Matter more copiouſly, and to the Life, than 
the Sieur de Vaux in his Moral Tracts; to whom I 
have been much beholding, and have borrow'd a 
great deal from thence, of what I ſhall ſay upon 
this Subject of che Paſſions. 


CHAP. XVII 
f the Paſſions in general. 


7. P is a violent Motion of the Soul, in that which 
An Account 


of Paſſion ; And the Cauſe and Tendency of this Motion is, 


hence it | ; | 
1 _ prehends to be Good; or to decline and run away 
ods > 1 6 
"By But it is very neceſſary, and of great Conſe- 


how theſe Motions begin, and what it is that che- 
riſhes and kindles theſe Fires in us. Of This, ſe- 
veral Accounts may be given, and different Com- 
pariſons made uſe of to illuſtrate it by, according 


them. And firſt of all, with regard to the Sud- 
be obſerv'd, That the Soul, which, however ſeem- 


and the ſame in the Body, hath ſeveral Powers be- 
longing to it; and Theſe differ greatly in their 
Qualities and Operations, according as the ſeyeral 
Veſſels in which the Soul keeps her * 
e 1 | DD ang 


& diſtinguiſh d by the Name of its Senſitive Part. 
w-ar and either to purſue ſomewhat which the Soul ap- 


from ſomething which it apprehends to be E- 


quence upon this Occaſion, to be rightly inform'd | 


to the different Reſpects in which we conſider | 
denneſs and Vehemence of their Emotions, it is to 


ingly multiply d by Diſtinctions, is really but one 
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ind the Inſtruments ſhe makes -uſe of in diſ- 
charging her Functions, and the Objects propound- 
ed to her Contemplation are differently diſpos'd, 
Now when the Parts, where the Soul takes up 
her Lodging, are not crowded or over-burden'd, 
but fill'd in ſuch Proportions as ſute well with 


their ordinary Cuſtom and Capacity, and ſuch ass 
are convenient for a due Diſcharge of their re- 


ſpective Duties, then all the Operations of the 
zoul are gentle and mild, ſedate and regular. Bur, 
on the other ſide, when any of theſe Parts are 
either put into a ſwifter and more violent Moti- 
on, or are heated above their ordinary and pro- 
per Temper, then they immediately feel a conſi- 
derable Change, to the great Prejudice and Diſ- 
order of the Soul. The like we ſee in the Beams 


of the Sun, which, when ſcatter d looſely with 


al that Freedom they naturally take in diffuſing 
themſelves, impart a moderate and gentle, a che- 
iſhing and kindly Warmth ; but when contracted 
within the Concave of a Burning-Glaſs, they burn 
up, and quite conſume the very Things to which 
they gave Life and Nouriſhment before. It muſt 
be farther obſerv'd too, that Theſe Parts are not 
aways diſtributed alike ; And from hence ariſes 
another Diſtinction, not only with regard to the 
Kind and Quality, but to the Degree of their E- 
notion ; and ſo they differ in the fame ſort, as 
their Violence is greater or leſs. "Thoſe Motions 


chat are moderate, are capable of being reliſhed 


nd digeſted ; a Man knows what he feels, and 
bin a Condition of exprefling his Reſentment in 
Vords, or giving it Vent by Tears. But thoſe that 


Ine exceſſive and extreme, are too big, and too 


nighty. They ſtun and take away our Senſes 
quite, fill the Soul with Confuſion and Amaze- 
nent, bind up, and quite over-bear her Powers, 
ud diſable her from acting. 
| 7 1 5 *Slight 
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* Slight Paſſions find 4 Vent, aud Words command; 
The Fierce fwell inward, dumb and ftupid ſtand. 


Thus much may ſuffice, to give us ſome little 


of the Vi- Notion of the Paſſions, the manner of their Ope- 
cious Irre. ration, and their Degrees in general. But if we 


gulari 
them. 


7 now look upon them, in the Second Place, with 
regard to the Viciouſneſs, and Irregularity, and | 


Extravagance ; the Injuſtice and Unreaſonableneſs 
theſe Paſſions are frequently guilty of ; thus Man 


may not unfitly be reſembled to a State or Com- 


monwealth, and the Condition of the Soul, to 
that of a Monarch, preſiding over that State, con- 


ſtituting ſeveral Officers and Magiſtrates under him, 


to aſſiſt in the good Government of ſuch vaſt Mul- 


_ titudes of People; giving particular Laws and Di- 
rections for their Behaviour, and for the due Ex- 


erciſe of their particular Charges and Commiſſions; 


but {till reſerving to himſelf and his own Supreme 
Juriſdiction, the Cognizance and Determination of 
all Matters of great Weight and general Impor- 
| tance ; and for the giving freſh and neceſlary 
Orders, commanding that all extraordinary Acci- 
dents and Emergences, ſhould immediately and | 
faithfully be reported to himſelf in Perſon. No] 
upon ſuch a Conſtitution, and ſuch Orders duly | 
obſerv d, the Peace and Proſperity of the whole 
Kingdom will depend. But if theſe be neglected 
and broken, and put out of their proper Courle ; | 
If the Magiſtrates, - which go between, and are 
a ſort of Balance between King and People, all 
ſuffer themſelves, either ro be impos'd upoa thro | 
Eaſineſs or Credulity ; or corrupted by Favour or 
Affection; or if they ſhall employ their Authority | 


— 
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Cure leves loquuntur, ingentes ſtupent. © Sexce. Hippolyt. 
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in acting contrary to the eſtabliſned Laws, and 
Duties of their Places; or, if they ſhall go beyond 
their Commiſſions, and come to a final Reſolu- 
tion in Cauſes, which they ought not to deter- 
mine, without ever laying them before their Sove- 
reign, who hath reſerv'd the Hearing and Deciſion 
of all ſuch Matters to himſelf in Perſon: In all 
theſe Caſes, I ſay, the publick Peace is violated, the 
Eſtabliſhment infring'd, the Prerogative incroach'd 
upon, and nothing but Miſchief, and Miſery, and 
Confuſion can be the End of it. Now thus it is 
likewiſe in our Little World. The Underſtanding is 
Ming in Man; and under him is employed a Fa- 
culty, whoſe Buſineſs it is to receive Idea's, and 
to make an Eſtimate of them; This is the Sub- 
ordinate Magiſtrate, whoſe Office obliges him to 
examine, and to judge; the Evidence he goes 
upon, is that Report the Senſes make of all Things 
repreſented to them; and according to this Teſti- 
mony, and the Judgment in Conſequence of it, 
the Affections are by the ſame Faculty put forward, 


in order to execute this Sentence. For his Directi- 


on, and Governance in the Execution of this Office, 
our Judge in Commiſſion hath the Law, the Light 
of Nature, and Dictates of Reaſon to go by; 
and this, in ordinary Caſes, is ſufficient without 
any farther Formality: But if it happen, that the 
Affair be of great Moment, or if any Difficulty 
ariſe, then he muſt have recourſe to, and know 
the Pleaſure of his Superiour ; and in this Caſe 
the Underftanding, which fits Supreme, anſwers 
all Doubts and Points of Law, and expects to be 
conſulted and applied to for Orders and Advice. 
This is the Scheme of our Government and Con- 
ſtitution; and ſo long as Matters are thus managed, 
al is quiet and well. But it is our great Unhap- 
pineſs, that this Imaginative Faculty, (which is 
under the Intellectual, but over the Senſitive, and 
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to whoſe Juriſdiction the firſt Examination and 
Judgment of Things belong, ) often ſuffers it ſelf to 
be bribed, corrupted, impoſed upon; and the Effect 
of this is, Firſt to paſs wrong and raſh Judg— 
ment; then to ſet the Affections at work to very 


ill Purpoſe; and at laſt to diſturb, and confound, 


and ruine All. Now ſeveral things there are, which 


may contribute towards the depraving, and diſor- 
dering this Power, in its Judgments and Operations: | 


As firſt of all; The Senſes themſelves, which can- 
not penetrate into the Bottom, nor compehend the 


real Subſtance, and hidden Nature of Things, but 
the bare Surface, and next Appearance of them 


only: And theſe make a Report to the Soul, ac- 


cording to their preſent Apprehenſion ; ſet before it 
the ourward Images only, and that, ſo as may gain 


them Favour and Recommendation, and pre-pol- 


ſeſſing it with a Character of their Qualities, found- 


ed upon the Satisfactions and Delights they are 
capable of adminiſtring to theſe Senſes in parti- | 
cular, and not upon the Conſiderations, how Ne- 
ceſſary, or how Advantagious they may prove to 
the whole Man in general. A Second Corrupti- 


on, which often confirms, and ſtrikes in upon the 
Neck of This, is the Falſe Notions, and Unthink- 


ing Cry of the Vulgar ; when we look upon our | 
{elves obligd to Approve and Diſapprove, as 
Others do; and when nothing is reputed needful | 


to eſtabliſh an Opinion, more than its being Po- 


pular. From theſe two falſe Offices of Intelli- | 
gence, The Report of our own Senſes, and the Voice 


F the People, proceeds a raſh Inconſiderate Opini- 
on, which the Soul takes up of Things; and with- 


out fair Tryal, or ſufficient Deliberacion, pronoun: | 
ces them, Good or Evil; Advantagious or Hurt- } 
ful ; fit to be courted, or fit to be deteſted and 
avoided. And this is without all Diſpute a, very 
dangerous Guide; a very hot and haſty ae, | 
; a 
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for as ſoon as ever we entertain it, without more 
ado it ſeizes upon the Imagination; and there 
ſtanding upon its Defence, ſtrengthens it ſelf as in 
a Caſtle, mans all the Works, and holds it out 
againſt Reaſon ; then it comes down to the Heart, 
and there ſtirs and agitates the Affections, with the 
violent Reſentments of Hope and Fear, and Joy and 
Grief. In a Word, it is a perfect Incendiary in 
the State, looks out all the Fools, and diſaffected in 
the Soul, and blows them up into Sedition ; raiſes 
the Mobb, that is, the Paſſions, and ſets all in an 
Uproar and Confuſion. And all this by taking 
wrong Methods, going Headlong to work, and not 
ſubmitting the Matter to the Underſtanding, as by 
the Nature of this Eſtabliſnment, and the Duty of 
its Station, that Faculty was obliged to do. 
Permit me to ſet before you another Illuſtration 
of this Matter by a Compariſon taken from Military 
(as the former was an Alluſion to Civil) Govern- 
ment. The Senſes anſwer here both to the Cen- 
tinels, whoſe Poſt it is to watch, and be conſtant- 
ly upon the Guard, for the ſafety of the Soul; 
and alſo to Scouts, who are to look out, and ſcour 
the Country, and bring in Intelligence to the Un- 
derſtanding, which is the Supreme Commander of the 


Sul. To qualifie them for this Duty, They are 


endued with a Power, of perceiving Things; di- 
ſcerning and taking the Faces and Forms of them ; 
and embracing or rejecting them, according as 
they appear Agreeable or Diſagreeable, Delightful 
or Odious to them. But now in the Execution 
of their Office, their Buſineſs is only to ſpy out, 
and to report; to take Care, that their Intelli- 
gence be true, and to bring it Faithfully, and relate 
it Plainly and Calmly. And they oughr to ſatisfie 
themſelves with delivering cheir Meſlage, without 


Y taking upon them to diſturb the higher Powers, or 
so ſound ro Arms immediately, and fo put all into 


Con- 
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Conſternation and univerſal Diſorder. And thus 
it often happens; that as the Centinels in an Army, 
may lie under Miſtakes, becauſe they are not ac- 


quainted with the ſecret Deſigns of the General; 


Their Di- 
ſtinctions. 


According 
to the Ob- 
jekt and 
Subject. 
Six in the 
Concupiſci- 
ble Part. 
Three for 
Good, and 
Three for 
Evil. 


and ſo receive Them for Friends, which are Ene- 
mies in Diſguiſe; and ſuſpect thoſe for Enemies, 
which are Allies, and marching to their Aſſiſtance; 
The Senſes, in like manner, not being privy to all 
that paſſes above, and for want of conſulting Rea- 
ſon in the Caſe, are frequently impoſed upon by 


counterfeit Appearances, and apt to take That for 
a Friend, which is, in truth, our deadly Enemy. 


And when they go giddily to work upon this 


Imagination, and without ever expecting Orders 


from the Underftanding, fall on immediately, and 
alarm the Concupiſcible, and Traſcible Faculties; 
then they raiſe Tumults, and Mutinies in the 
Soul; and while theſe laft, there is nothing but 
Clamour and Violence; the Voice of Reaſon can: 


not be heard, nor the Commands of the Unier- 


ſtanding be at all obeyed. | 


Let us now in the next Place, obſerve their ſe- 


veral Regiments and Ranks; rhe General, and the 
Subordinate Kinds and Diviſions of them. Now 
we muſt know, That all Paſſion whatſoever, is 


moved by the Appearance, eicher Real or Imagi- 
nary, of Good or Evil ; what actually 1s, or what | 


is by the Perſon apprehended ſo to be. If the 
Object be Good, and the Soul conſiders it as ſuch, 


ſimply, and without any other Circumſtances, this | 


is that Motion of the Soul, which goes by the 
Name of Love. If to that Good, ſo conſidered as 


before, be added the Circumſtance of its being pre- 
ſent, and the Man reflect upon himſelf, as in full 
Poſſeſſion and actual Enjoy ment of it, This is calld 
Foy, or Pleaſure ; but if it be future and diftant, 
then it is Deſire. On the other Hand, conſider an 
Evil Object, abſtractedly, and merely as ſuch, 1 
fo RR 
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the Paſſion it ſtirs in us, is Harred: If it be pre- | 
Y, ſent, and affect us ſenſibly, it is Grief and Pain; 


ff ſome other Perſon labour under ir, tis Pity and 
; WY Compoſſton ; if it be future and approaching only, 
e- then 'tis Fear. And This is remarkable, concern- 


„ ing che Paſſtons already named; that Thoſe of 
e; chem, which proceed from the Apprehenſion, or 
ill JF the Appearance of Evil, ſuch as we run away 
a- from, and are poſſeſt with an Abhorrence of, do 
dy of all others ſink deepeſt into the Heart, take faſt- 
or eſt hold of us, and are moſt difficult to be diſ- 
y. poſſeſt again. This now is the firſt Regiment of 
ais Mutineers, which diſturb the Content, and break 
ers the Peace of our Souls, and theſe-are quarter'd in 
nd chat which is term'd the Concupiſcible Part. The 
S; fEffects and Diſorderly Carriage of Theſe are, it 
he Y muſt be confeſt, of very dangerous Conſequence ; 
ut but yet they are not near ſo outragious and Mil- 
n- chievous, as thoſe that we are going to mention. 
For theſe firſt Motions, formed here by the Re- 
preſentation of the Object, are afterwards conti- 
le- med, and communicated to the Iraſcible Part of u - 41 
he the Soul, that is, The Place, where the Soul is Feſcible; 
ow JF active, and contriving Means to obtain what The 7wo for 
+ JF apprehends to be Good; and to deliver her ſelf _ ng 
8 from that which ſhe apprehends to be Evil. And —_ 1 
nat YI then, as a Wheel already in Motion, when a freſh 
Force puſhes it, receives that Addition eaſily, and 

hirls about with wonderful Strength and Swift- 
hs neſs ; ſo the Soul, which is already ſtirred and 
warmed with the firft Apprehenfion, when a Se- 
145 YJ cond Attempt is made upon it, and the Coals are 
e. blown, flames our, and is tranſported with Rage 
and Violence, much greater than before. The PA 
ICY n, Then raiſed, ride higher; are much more fu- 
NY rious and ungovernable; for now indeed they are 
double: the firſt have come in and joyned them, 
and and thus they back and ſuſtain one another, 88 

this 
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this Union, and mutual Conſent. For the former 
Paſſions, which were the Reſult of Good or Evil 
in Appearance, conſidered in Speculation only, 
now fall in with the Practical Conſideration of 
Means proper for the acquiring or avoiding them, 


and ſo excite in us Hope or Deſpair. And here, | 


thoſe that ariſe from the Proſpect of a future Evil, 


produce in us, either hang Yu or Courage; the 

vil, kindles Anger and 
Indignation; which are Paſſions extremely Furious 
and Violent, and ſuch, as when they find the Rez- | 
ſon once diſturbed, confound and abſolutely over- ! 


Apprehenſion of a preſent 


turn it. Theſe are the Principal Winds, that raiſe 
all the Storms in our Souls; and the Cavern (like 
that of eAolas ) where they are ingendred, and 
from whence they break looſe, is nothing elſe but 


Opinion, (and Opinion is moſt commonly a falſe, 
fleeting, and uncertain Thing; contrary to Na- 


ture and Truth, to Reaſon and Certainty ) that 


is, A Notion we have, that the Things which are 
then repreſented to our Imaginations, are Good 
or Evil. Nor matters it much, how wild, and ex- | 
travagant, this Notion is in it ſelf, provided we 
do but give it Entertainment. For Men proceed | 
not upon Realities, but upon their own Fancies ; | 
and when once. we have taken a Conceit that a a 
Thing is Good or Evil, we run after, or we run | 
away from it, with as much Eagerneſs and Impa- | 
tience, as if it were actually ſuch ; and yet it of- 
ten, very often happens, that the Nature of the 
Object is directly contrary to our Apprehenſions, 
and ought to move Reſentments, juſt oppoſite to 
thoſe we feel upon its Account. And ſuch in ge- 


neral are our Paſſions. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TH E Nature of theſe Paſſions comes next to be _ See 


In the Ver- 
1 tues of For 
ableneſs and Injuſtice, the Horror and Defor- :itude and 


mity that is in them ; that ſo Men may be taught Temperance 


conſider d; and my Deſign in it is, to expoſe 
the Folly, the Vanity, the Miſery, the Unreaſon- 


to know them as they are, and to hate them as 
they deferve. The Advices proper for preſerving 
our ſelves from the ill Effects of them, will be 
deliver d at large in the following Books. For 
the two Parts of a Phyſician's Buſineſs, you know, 


are firſt to ſhew the Diſeaſe, and then to apply 


fit Remedies. My preſent Care then ſhall be, to 
tell Men what they ail, and where their Diſtem- 


per lies ; and for the Preſcriptions they muſt wait 
a little longer. 


Now of the ſeveral Paſſions here to be de- 


{crib'd, thoſe ſhall firſt be ſpoken to, which have 


z reſpe& to the Appearance of Good, ſuch are 
Live, and the ſeveral forts of it; Deſire, Hope, De- 


air, Foy, and the like. And after theſe we will 


enter upon thoſe that are excited in us by the 
Apprehenſion of Evil, which indeed are very nu- 


merous, as Anger, Hatred, Envy, Fealouſy, Revenge, 


Cruelty, Fear, Grief, and Compaſſion. 
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Love com- 
ard with 

and di ſtin- 

guiſbed 


from he 


reſt, 


 Gltinguiſh'd into Friendſhip, Charity, and Natu- | 
ral Affection or Tenderneſs, is out of the com- 


Corruptions that taint every Part of us, even All 
we are, and All we have, and All we take in 
hand; our Souls, and Bodies, and Poſſeſſions: 
Theſe are the Magazines, from whence thoſe | 
Three mortal Enemies of the Peace and Salvati- | 
on of Mankind, tne Devil, the World, and the 
Fleſh, tarniſh themſelves with Arms to aſſault and 

deſtroy | 
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CHAP. xx. 
Of Love in general, and at large. 


" OVE is the Firſt, the Chief, the Reigning 
Paſſion; the reſt are all deriv'd from, and re- 
duc'd at laſt into This; But it is of vaſt Extent, 
employ'd upon different Subjects, diſtinguiſh'd in- 
to different Sorts and Degrees. Of Theſe the 
Three principal that fall within our preſent Pur- 
poſe, and to which all the reſt may very well 
2 reterr'd, are Ambition or Pride, which is the 
Love of Honour and Greatneſs ; Avarice, which 


is the Love of Riches ; and Senſuality, or Carnal | 


Defre, which is the Love of Pleaſure. (Theſe I 


call fuch as come within our preſent Deſign, | 
which is to treat of Love, as it is vicious, and the 


ect of Paſſion 3 for Virtuous Lewe, which may be 


paſs of this Place, and will be ſpoken to under the 
Virtue of Fuſtice.) 


The Three foremention'd Paſſions are thoſe Three 
Gulphs'and Precipices, that drown ſo great a Part 
of the World in Deſtruction and Perdition ; the | 
Plagues of Mankind; from the Infection whereot, | 


how few, exceeding few eſcape untouch'd ? The 
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deftroy us. They may in Truth be call'd Three 
Powers Or Potentates, the commoneſt and moſt uni- 
verſal Paſſions, whoſe Territories are ſo large, 
that the Apoſtle hath divided the whole Univerſe 
between them. All that is in the World (ſays he) 


the Luſt of the Fleſh, and the Luſt of the Eyes, and the 


Pride of Life. 


Of theſe, Ambition is the moſt refin'd and ſpi- 
ritualiz'd, and hath therefore been eſteem'd more 


1 John ii. 
16. 


noble, or leſs mean, than the Two others. Sen- 


ſuality, or Lewe of Pleaſure, in regard of its being 


more Natural and Univerſal, (for even Beaſts, 
which are wholly unacquainted with the other 
forts, have a Share in this) is more violent, and 
leſs vicious. When I ſpeak of Violence, I mean, 
conſidering it fimply, and according to the Na- 
ture of the thing. For tho' it may, and ſome- 
times does happen, that Ambition prevails over it, 
yet this is a particular Diſtemper, a Caſe excepted 
from the common Courſe, and general Rules. 
But of all the reſt, Avarice is the moſt ſtupid and 
ſenſleſs Paſſion, the ſureſt Symptom of a ſordid 
and ſickly Mind. 


— — A 
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CHAP EE 
Of Ambition. 


Mbition is a Thirſt of Honour and Glory, 
a greedy, and gluttonous , and inordinate 


Deſire of Greatneſs. It is naturally a gentle and 


pleaſing Paſſion, which with much Eaſe inſinu- 
ates it ſelf into Great and Generous Spirits, and 
is not driven out again without great Difficulty. 
We all think ic our Duty and Commendation, 

2 to 
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to purſue and embrace that which is Good ; and 


of all Things that pretend to this Character, 


Honour 15 moſt in requeſt and eſteem with us. And 
therefore all of us run full ſpeed, and put our 
{elves upon the utmoſt Stretch, where This is the 
Prize. The Ambitious Man {ſtrives to be firſt, 
keeps his Eye forward upon the Goal, and upon 
thoſe that have the Start of him; but forgets and 
takes no notice of the many he hath outſtript 
himſelf. He feels more Diſcontent for One Man 
that hath got before him, than he enjoys Satisfa- 
ction for a Thouſand that he hath left lagging 
after. Seneca obſerves very well, * This is the con- 


ſtant Fault, and inſeparable Ul Duality of Ambition, ne- 


FA 
Ji nat u- 
ral 10 us. 


wer to look behind it. Now Ambition is of Two forts ; 
The One aſpires after Glory and Honour, a Good 


Reputation, a Great and Immortal Name ; and 


this is of great Uſe and Publick Benefit; It is not 
only allowable, but in ſome Senſe, and under 
certain Qualifications and Reſtraints, highly com- 
mendable : The Other fort affects Greatneſs and 
Power; and this is generally not only vicious, 
but deſtructive, and of moſt fatal Conſequence to 


the World. 


Ambition hath this peculiar Advantage, that the 
Seeds of it are ſown, and the Root of it faſt fix d 
in the Heart of every one of us. We have 2 
Proverb, indeed, which tells us Nature is contented 
with a wery little ; but then we have another too, 


that ſays with as great Truth the direct contra- 
ry ; That Nature is never ſatisfy d, nor capable of 


being contented at all. A Man never comes to 
the End of his Deſires, fo as to ſet up his Reſt, 
but is always for climbing a little higher, and 
growing a little richer. No Man goes a mode- 


— 


* Habet hoc vitium omnis Ambitio, non reſpicit. 
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rate Pace, or chooſes to advance leiſurely towards 
Greatneſs and Glory ; but lays the Reins in the 


Neck, and rides Whip and Spur. + Humane Na- 
ture is greedy of Preference and Power, and drives furi- 


_ ouſly on toward the gratifying thoſe Deſires. And, in- 


deed, their Speed is ofcentimes ſo great, that the 
Riders are thrown, and break their Necks ; as Hi- 
itory and Experience ſhew a world of Aſpirin 
Men to have done, who have paid dear for all 
their Hopes, and loſt both Them and Themſelves, 
juſt when they were in View, and upon the Point 
of enjoying their promiled Happineſs. This, in 
ſhort, is a Paſſion riveted into, and interwoven 
with our Conſtitution ; it ſeizes us early, tis vio- 
lent while it laſts, and leaves us very late ; from 
whence ſome of the Philoſophers have wittily cal- 
led it the Shirt of the Soul, the Vice next our Skin, and 
that which is laſt pull'd off. “* For even Wiſe 
Men are obſerv'd to ſtrip off all other Vices, be- 
fore they quit this Deſire of Glory and Reputa- 
tion. | L 

As Ambition is the moſt violent and powerful 
in its Influences and Effects, ſo is it likewiſe the 
loftieſt and moſt noble in its own Nature, of a- ;,,, 
ny Paſſion whatſoever. The Power and Force 
of it is manifeſt, in that abſolute Maſtery it gains 
over all other Things, even thoſe which the World 
is moſt ſubdu'd by, even all other Paſſions and 
Deſires. Nay, even Love it (elf, which ſometimes 
pretends to diſpute the Point of Power and Pre- 
cedence , is yet miſerably vanquiſh'd and tyra- 
niz d over by it. Alexander, Scipio, and Pompey, 
are ſo many Inſtances of this Obſervation ; and 


— 


— 


+ Natura noſtra Imperii eſt avida, & ad implendam Cupidi- 
atem præceps . 3 : : 
Etiam Sapientibus Cupido Gloriz noviſſima exuitur. 
; : | Tacit. 
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ſo are abundance of great Generals beſides, who 
have refusd to gratify their Inclinations, upon 
extraordinary fine Women, when they had them 
at their Mercy : And all this from no other Prin- 
Ciple than a Point of Honour; and a Soul enfla- 
med with Ambition ; to which the Fires of Love 
were lo far from being equal, that they were made 
ſubſervient to it; and the Conqueſt of theſe De- 


fires became a Triumph and a Sacrifice to their 


Glory. Thus it happend very remarkably in Cæ- 


addicted to Amours cf all forts than He, ( as 
the many Extravagances he had been guilty of 
both at Rome, and abroad in Foreign Parts, abun- 
dantly teſtify) no Man was ever more choice 
of his Perſon, more nice in Dreſs, more careful 
to preſerve and render it agreeable to the Ladies; 
and yet Ambition was evermore his reigning Pal- 
ſion. The Pleaſures of Love, tho' they had him 
in perfect Subjection, when This came not into 
Competition with them, were then {ſo feeble, and 
ſo over-match'd, that they never could prevail 
for the throwing away upon them fo much as one 
Hour, which was capable of being employ'd, or 
made 1n any degree {crviceable to the promoring 
his Honour. So that, notwithſtanding the Mix- 
ture of any other Paſſions, which had their Sca- 
{ons tco ; yet Ambition fat ſupreme in his Soul, 
and was to ail Intents and Purpoſes, as if It had 
had the ſole and entire Poſſeſſion of him. Iis 
true, we meet with an Example, the very Reverſe 
Ct tnis, in Mark Anthony, and ſome Others, who 
have been ſo enflav'd by Love, as to give up All, 
baniſh their moſt neceſſary and weighty Cares, 
and loſe themſelves, and their Crowns, through 
mere Effeminacy and Neglect. But then theſe 
have been Perſons of quite different Tempers ; for 
where both meet together, and are fairly weighd 

| ps one 
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one againſt the other, Ambition will caſt the Scale. | 


Some indeed, who argue for. the Force of Love 
above it, tell you, that in reaſon it muſt needs be 
ſo, becauſe This extends to the Body as well as 


the Mind, keeps the whole Man in Captivity, . 


and is not only agreeable, but neceſſary and con- 
venient too. But I ſhou'd think, the Reaſon 
holds on the contrary ſide, and that Ambition is 
therefore the ſtronger, becauſe the more Spiritual 
Paſſion: What they pretend of the Body being al- 
ſo concern'd in Love, proves the Paſſion to be ſo 
much the feebler ; for from hence it muſt, by 
neceſſary Conſequence, be capable of being ſatia- 
ted and cloy'd. Again; What is Corporeal it ſelf, 
admits of Corporeal Remedies and Cures, ſome 


which Nature provides, and others which Art in- 


vents ; and accordingly Experience hath appro- 


ved theſe, and ſhewed Inſtances of many Who 


have beaten down the hotreſt Flames of Love; and 
of ſome who have overcome and quenched theſe 
quite, by artificial Means, and good Manage- 
ment. But now Ambition is ſo far from being 
glutted, that its Appetite is never fatisfy'd. En- 


183 


joyment does but whet it more; and being ſeat- 


ed wholly in the Soul, and the Reaſon, renders 
the Diſeaſe obſtinate and incurable, incapable of 
outward Application, and too deep and ſubtle for 
Medicines to reach and faſten upon. | 

It does not only conquer the Regard for one's 


4. 


own Health and Eaſe, (for indeed Honour and Tue Care 
Eaſe can never dwell together) and make Men of £ije- 


content to ſacrifice all their Quiet, and Comforts, 


and Enjoyment of the World; but even the na- 


tural Care and Tenderneſs for our very Lives is 
not able to ſtand before it. Agrippina, the Mo- 
ther of Nero, was an eminent Example of this 
Nacure, who being extremely defirous that her 
Son ſhould be Emperor, and inform'd, that he 

— MN 4 {ſhould 
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The Laws. 


ſhould be Emperor indeed, but it ſhould be at 
the Expence of Her. Life, made an Anſwer fir 
for the Mouth of Ambition her ſelf, cou'd that be 
perſonated : Provided he may have the Power, 
(ſaid ſhe) I am content it ſhould be upon the 
Condition of uſing it to my Deſtruction. * Le 


my Son kill me, ſo my Son may but reign. 


Thirdly ; Ambition makes its way through all 


Laws, and tramples Conſcience it ſelf under Foot: 


The great Profeflors of Morality, who tell you, 


that a Man muſt make it his Buſineſs to be en- 


tirely Virtuous, and pay an univerſal Obedience 


to Laws; yet when they ſpeak of Ambition, begin 


Religion. 


to mince the Matter, and are content to make 


an excepred Caſe of it. A Crown it ſeems is fo 


ſweet, ſo delicious a Morſel, that the Temptation 


is invincible, and deſerves a Diſpenſation. The 
moſt abſtemious Man may ſtrain a Point, and 


break his Faſt upon this Feaſt. * If ever Breach 


of Law and Equity be allowable, (ſays one) it is in 
the Caſe of gaining a Kingdom ; but in every thing elſe, 


be ſure to be ſtrictly Virtuous. © Not that even in 


* this, or any Caſe, ſuch Liberties are to be in- 
e dulg'd ; but They who thus expreſs themſelves, 


ce ſignify the ſtrong Propenſity of Humane Na- 
% ture to this Paſſion ; how ſtrong it is in all, 


* and how difficult to be ſubdu'd by any, who are 


** tempted with very great Advantages. 

With the ſame Inſolence does it treat the Ho- 
lieft Things, eraces all the Reverence of God, and 
treads Religion under Foot : For what greater Con- 


tempt of theſe can be ſhewn, than the World 
have ſeen in Feroboam, who eſtabliſh'd an Idola- | 
trous Worſhip for the ſecuring his Throne; and 


Ma bomet, who gave general Encouragement to all 


* — 


Occidat modo imperet. Si violandum eſt Jus, reg - 


Per- | 


nandi causa violandum eft, in c#ceris pietatem colas. 
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orable, is, that the Nobleſt and moſt Generous 


Of Ambition. 
Perſuaſions, and valu'd not which was uppermoſt, 

ſo he might reign : And the old Broachers of He- 
reſies, who rather choſe to forſake the right Way, 
and ſo become Heads of Parties, and Ringleaders 
in Falſhood and Lyes, tho' a Thouſand Diſorders 
ind Impieties were the viſible and unavoidable 
Conſequences of that wicked Choice, than to con- 
tinue in a lower and leſs conſpicuous Station, b 

being Diſciples and Followers of the Truth? With 
regard to ſuch as theſe it is, that the Apoſtle hath 
admirably foretold the Doom of Ambitious Men, 
That they who ſuffer themſelves to be intangled 


in theſe Snares, make Shipwrack of a good Conſcience, Tim. ĩ 6. 


rr from the Faith, and pierce themſelves through with 
many SOArrows. To. 
In ſhort; It changes Men's Natures, hardens 


their Hearts, and makes them brutiſh ; defaces all Natural 
thoſe tender Impreſſions and Reſentments, which {#0 


are moſt cuſtomary, and moſt due to our neareſt 
Relations. The infamous Accounts, which Sacred 
or Prophane Hiſtory hath recorded, the Barba- 
ities and Murders committed upon the Perſons of 


Parents, or Children, or Brethren, are moſt of 


them inſtigated by this Paſſion. Witneſs 4bſalom, 
and Abimelech, and Athaliah. Romulus, Sei King of 


ea, who ſlew his Father and his Brother; So- 


man the Turk, that diſpatch'd his two Brothers. 
do unable is any Thing to ſtand againſt the Force 
of this impetuous Paſſion, which is for removing 
very Thing out of its way; and where-ever it 
akes its Courſe, overturns, and lays all level with 
ne Ground. | 

* That which renders the Caſe yet more de- 


8 


Eſt autem in hoc genere moleſtum, quod in maximis Ani- 


Naos, ſplendidiſſimiſq; ingeniis plerung; exiſtunt honoris, impe- 
J potentiz & gloriæ Cupiditates. Cic. Lib. 1. de Offic. 


Paſſion. 
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Spirits, ſuch as Nature ſeems to have deſign'd for 
Maſter-pieces and Patterns, are moſt liable to this 


Paſſion. Ir is in it ſelf a tall and ſtately Quali- 


ty, and none but great Souls are capable of gi- 
ving it Reception. This was the Temptation 
which ſeduc'd the Angels themſelves ; a Tempta- 
tion of all others beſt accommodated to Their 


_ Circumſtances, and perhaps the Only one the Per- 


fection of their Nature cou'd be corrupted by: 
For Ambition is a Vice not ſuited to mean and 
little Souls. Your pitiful ſcoundrelly Fellows can- 


not come up to it; nor can common and indiffe- 


rent Performances pretend to any Reward or 
Deſert, ſuch as it thirſts after. Glory and Re- 
nown always imply ſomewhat Brave and Great, 
and of a larger Size than ordinary ; they are ne- 
ver to be bought at cheap and eaſie Rates; but 
are the Recompence and Effects of Good and 
Beneficial, ſhall I ſay ? nay, rather of Great and 
Noble, and very Difficult Actions; of uncommon 
and wonderful Excellencies ; ſuch as excite Admi- 
ration and Aſtoniſhment, at the fame time that 
they command Honour and Applauſe. 

That ignoble greedineſs of Reſpect, that baſe 
and beggerly way of gaining Reputation, which 


ſubmits to cringing and fawning upon all ſorts of 


People, and declines the uſe of none, no not the 
moſt ſcandalous Methods of acquiring it; is ſordid 
and ſhameful. Such Honours are a Scandal and 


Diſgrace. A Man muſt take care not to exprels | 


fuch an Eagerneſs after theſe Things, as is inco2- 
ſiſtent with the Things themſelves ; not to be ec 
alted and puft up with vain Opinions of one's {e!!, 
every time he does well ; for he that does thus, 


procures his own Diſhonour ; and while he ftrives | 
with great Pains to lift his Head above the Crowd. 


diſcovers his Nakedneſs and Shame at the ſame time. 
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Ambition is intricate and various; it takes ſeve- 9. 
ral Roads, and exerts it ſelf by very different Me- If operates 
thods. Sometimes it goes to work openly, and _ 
marches ſtrait up to the Mark ; and thus Alexander, I 
and Cæſar, and Themiſtocles, and other truly gene- 
rous Spirits have proceeded. Sometimes it works in 
Secret, and goes in crooked Paths; and thus ſome 


| Philoſophers, and great Pretenders to Piety and 


Virtue, have indulged themſelves in the Exerciſe 
of it. They fetch a Compals, and come in at the 
Back-Door ; like Water-Men, that row one way, 
and look another ; they have laboured to get Ho- 
nour, by a ſeeming Neglect, and contempt of Ho- 
nour : And no Doubt, as Plato told Diogenes, there 
is more Glory, and greater Vanity, in refuſing, 
and trampling upon Honours and Preferments, than 


| in ſeeking and enjoying them. And Ambition ne- 


ver manages it ſelf with greater Cunning and Suc- 
cels, than when it goes out of the beaten Road, 
and comes up to the Prize ſome unuſual, and un- 
ſeen Way. . 

Ambition is without Queſtion a very vain and 10. 
fooliſh Paſſion; For after all, what does it ſo Zea- The Folly 
louſly purſue, or what can be the Gains of it, - 
when rightly compured ? It is giving Chaſe to a 
Vapour, catching at Smoke, inſtead of Fire and 
Light; embracing a Shadow, inſtead of Body and 
Subſtance ; it is making a Man's whole Happinefs 
precarious, ſuſpending all the Satisfaction and Con- 
tent of his Mind, upon Popular Opinion, the Hu- 
mour, and the Breath of an ignorant and changing 
Multicude. It is a voluntary, and conſequently 
the very worſt, and moſt deſpicable Slavery ; the 
parting with our own Native Rights and Liberties, 
and depending upon the Arbitrary Paſſions of other 
People: tis the putting one's ſelf under perpetual 
Conſtraint ; and engaging to act contrary to one's 
own Senſe, in Hopes, by diſpleaſing and diſappro- 
SHE. oo Ct go ving 
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ving our ſelves, to pleaſe and gain the Approbation 
of Standers-by ; tis a ſacrificing our Affections and 
Reaſon to the Cage of Spectators; tis 


the proſtituting of Conſcience to common Opinion; 


renouncing all love of Virtue, any farther than 


the World {hall pleaſe to like, and keep it in 
Countenance; and tis the doing of Good, not for 
the fake of Goodneſs, but merely in Conſiderati- 


on of the Credit and Advantage to be got by it. 


In a Word, ſuch Men are like full Veſſels, that 


muſt be pierced for the Liquor they contain; not 


one Drop can be drawn from them, unleſs you 
ive them Vent; nor any Benefit to be had of 
theſe Qualities, bur ſuch as takes Air. 
Ambition hath no Bounds ; tis a deep Gulph 


"Ti Inſati- Without Bank or Bottom; This is that true Vacuum, 


able. 


12. 


or vaſt empty Space, which the Philoſophers after 
all their ſtudy, have never been able to diſcover 
in Nature ; a Fire that feeds, and grows upon the 
Fewel we heap upon it. And ia this Reſpect in- 


deed it is juſt to its Maſter, and pays him for his 


Pains. For Ambition is only juſt in this, that it is 
ſufficient for its own Puniſhment, and never fails 
to teaze and torment it ſelf abundantly. What 
the Poets have couched under the Fable of Heion, 
is the Reſtleſs Motion of the Ambitious Man's De- 
fires ; Theſe are the Wheel that rolls to all Eter- 
nity within its own Circle, and, by its conſtant 
and weariſome Returns, gives no quiet, no re- 
laxation to the Mind of the vain Man that is con- 
demned to turn it. | 
Some, who have undertaken to flatter Ambition, 


The Ex- pretend in its Vindication, that it is of great Ule 


cuſes for to Virtue, a Whet and Spur to brave and noble | 


it, vain. Enterprizes. For Men are content to abandon ma- 


ny other Vices, for the ſake of This; and by de- 


grees cc me at laſt to reſign this too, for the ſake of 


Virtue. Lut alas ! the Matter, when critically exa- 
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mim d, will be found far otherwiſe. Tis true, Am- 


lition covers over, and conceals many Vices; but it 


takes away, and throughly reforms never a one. 
And even that Induſtrious Concealment, is but for 
a Seaſon. It rakes them up, like Fire in the Em- 
bers, under the Duſt and Rubbiſh of Hypocriſy, 


and Miſchievous Diflimulation ; but it is only to 


keep the Fire from going out, that it may be blown 
up, and flame out again more fiercely than ever, 
as ſoon as this Cheat hath carried its Point, and 
Men have gain d Authority ſufficient to bear them 


out in Bare-fac'd Wickedneſs. When the Man is 


in Power, and too Big for Puniſhment, or Con- 
troul ; then, and not before, you fee what he tru- 
ly is. Before that, truſt him not; for if you do, 
you will be apt to miſtake him. When Serpents 
are numb'd with Cold, they have ſtill the ſame 


| Venom in their Nature, though the Effects of it 


be ſuſpended for the preſent : and the Ambitious 
Man hath ſtill the ſame Vices, the ſame Heat 
and Fury; he carries it about him; how Gentle, 
and Tame, and Cool ſoever his Diſguiſe may be. 
The Fiſh is not yet caught; but when it is, then 
he will come abroad, in his true Colours, and 
Natural Complexion ; and though Ambition ſhould 
make ſo good Progreſs toward Virtue, as to quit 
all other Vices ; yet there is but very little Hope 


Ir Appearance of its ever renouncing it ſelf. It 


puſhes Men to Brave and Illuſtrious Actions, I 
confeſs it; and the Benefit of theſe Actions to the 
Publick is unſpeakable ; but though Others may 
reap the Fruit, and be the better for ſuch Actions, 
jet it will not follow, that the Perſon who does 
mem is one whit the Better for them. Theſe may 


Je che Effect of Paſſion, and not of Virtue or Prin- 


oiples; and if they be ſo, this Excuſe is vain. 


ring 


for at preſent it is not the Profit, but the Intrin- 
 W&# Goodneſs of ſuch Exploits, that we are inqui- 
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ring into. I know indeed this Paſſion ſhelters it 
felt under that very excellent Maxim, Thar Ie 
are not born fer cur ſelves alone, but for the General 
Good of Mankind; But how good a Sanctuary this 
is, the Methods made uſe of for riſing in the 
World, and Mens Behaviour after their Promotions 
and Succeſſes, muſt ſhew. And Theſe, if they be 
nicely obſervd, will give us Cauſe to ſuſpect, 
that the Men, who talk at this Rate, fpeak againſt I 
their own Conſciences; and that private Interef i 
is at leaſt an equal, if not a ſtronger Motive to ! 
the Generality of Mankind, than the G0 F others, } © 
Men look nearer Home in all they do, and That, I \ 
how large ſoever the Pretenſions to it may be, ! 
(for we cannot wonder, that Men ſhould pretend 1 
at leaſt to One of the beſt and moſt valuable I} * 
Qualities in the World,) yet a truly Publick Spirit Id 


is very rarely to be found. p 
See Advice and Remedies ægainſt this Paſſion te 

in particular. Book III. Chap. 42. f 
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Of Avarice, and the Paſſions oppoſite to it. i 


Y Awarice is to be underſtood an inordinate 
Love, and vehement Deſire of Riches. Tho, 
indeed, it is not only, the Love and Fondneſs for 
them, that deſerve this Name, but all Sort of over 
curious Niceneſs, and follicitous Concern about 
Riches will bear it very juſtly ; even the Care of 
diftribucing them; and Liberality it ſelf, if it take 
up too much of our Time and Pains, in ordering 
and making it exact. In ſhort, All manner of Ani 
ous Thought, wich relation to Riches, favours 
{trong!y 
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ſtrongly of this Paſſion; for they ought to be en- 
tertain'd and uſed with a becoming Negligence, 
and to be looked upon, as they really are, not 
worth any earneſt Attention of the Mind, nor a 
fit Object of our Care and Trouble. 

The vehement Deſire of Riches, and the mighty 2 
Pleaſure of Poſſefling them, is merely Fantaſtical ; 
4 Creature of our own Imagination, and hath no 
Being, no Foundation in Nature at all. "Tis a 
Canker, or Gangrene in the Soul, that ſpreads and 
mortifies, and with its Venom corrodes and quite 
conſumes all Our Natural Affections, and fills us 
with noxious and virulent Humours in their ſtead. 
No ſooner hath This taken up its Dwelling in our 
Hearts, but immediately all thoſe Tenderneſſes, and 
kind Concerns are baniſhed thence, which either 
Nature inſpires, or Virtue recommends , and im- 
proves in us. All the Duties and Regards we owe 
to our Relations, to our Friends; nay, to our very 
Selves, are no longer of any Conſideration with us. 
All the World, when ſet in competition wich In- 
tereſt and Profit, goes for Nothing; and at laſt we 
come to that paſs, as even to over-look and de- 
ipiſe our own Perſons ; our Eaſe, our Health, our 
Bodies, our Souls, All are ſacrificed to this Darling, 
this adored Wealth; and, as the Proverb eines 
it, We ſell the Horſe to get the Provender. 

Avarice is a mean fordid Paſſion; the Temper, 
or rather the Diſeaſe, of Fools and Earth-Worms, The Folly 


who eſteem Riches, as the Supreme Good, and moſt an Miſery 


exquiſite Attainment Humane Nature is capable . 

ot; and dread Poverty as the Laſt of Evils ; who 

cannot content themſelves with a bare Compe- 

tency, or ſuch Provifions as are neceſſary for 

their Subſiſtence, which indeed are ſo ſmall, that 

ery few want them. They meaſure their Riches 

by the Bags and Weights of Bankers, and Gold- 

imiths ; whereas Nature teaches us to make 2 dif- 
erent 


| 
| 
| 
} 


in like manner, the moſt ſordid, and abject, and 
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ferent Judgment, and directs us to the Standard 


of our own juſt Occaſions. Now, is not this the 


very Extremity of Folly, to fall down and wor- 
ſhip That, which Nature hath taught us to deſpiſe, 
by caſting it under our Feet, and hiding it in the 
Bowels and dark Caverns of the Earth ; as a thing 
not fit for publick view; but to be trampled 
and trod upon, as a juſt Object of our Neglect, 
and an Intimation of its own Worthleſneſs ? 
There it was Originally, and there it had remain- 
ed to all Eternity, had not the Vices of Mankind 


ranſack'd thoſe dark Cells, and with great Diffi- 


culty and Violence drawn it up: and great their 
Reward of ſuch Induſtry hath been: For what 
have they gain'd by it, but the Ground of Infi- 
nite Controverſies, and Quarrels, and Blood-ſhed, 
and Rapine, a Fatal Inſtrument of devouring and 
deſtroying one another ? * We take unſpeakable Pains 
to fetch up that above Ground ( ſays one) which, 
when we have it, ſerves us only to fight for. Nay, we 


are not out of Countenance to hawe thoſe very Things | 


in higheſt Eſteem, which God and Nature had made 
loweſt, and thought the deepeſt Mines of the Earth, a 
Place good enough for. Nature indeed ſeems in ſome 
Meaſure to have given ſure Preſages, how Mile- 
rable thoſe Men ſhould be, who are in love with 
Gold, by the manner of its Growth, and the Qua- 
lity of the Soil that produces it. For, as That 
Ground where the Veins of this Metal are found, 
is Unprofitable for other Uſes ; and neither Graſs, 
nor Plants, nor any other Thing, of Value and 
Service to Mankind, will grow there ; it is in this 
Reſpect a moſt lively Emblem of the Minds of 
Men, which are enamour'd with it ; They being, 
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abandon d Wretches, curſed and condemned to 
Barrenneſs; void of all Honour, loſt to all Virtue; 
and no kind of thing that is good in it ſelf, or 
beneficial to the World, is to be obtained or ex- 
pected from them. What a horrible Degradation 
is this? And how do we leſſen and diſparage our 
ſelves, when we give up that Dominion and Liberty 
to which we were born, by becoming Servants and 
Slaves to the very meaneſt of our Subjects? * For 
Riches (as is moſt truly obferv'd) are the Wiſe Man's 
Servants, and the Fool s Maſters. And, in Truth, the 
Covetous Man cannot be ſo properly ſaid to poſ- 
ſels Wealth, as That may be ſaid to poſſeſs Him. 
He hath it indeed, but he hath ic in ſuch a Senſe 
only, as he hath a Fever, or ſome violent Diſeaſe, 
which hath got an abſolute Maſtery over him, 
and preys upon his Vitals, and all his Faculties. 
How extravagant is it to dote upon That, which 
neither hath any Goodneſs of irs own, nor was 
ever able to make any one Man good ſince the 
Beginning of the World? A Thing that Provi- 
dence diſtributes promiſcuouſly, and with a negli- 
gent Hand ; ſcatter'd in common to all the World, 
and the greateſt Share, very often, permitted to the 
worſt and moſt ſcandalous Part of Mankind? Nor 
is this all. For, tho' the Thing be indifferent in 
its own Nature, and that ſingle Conſideration is 
ſufficient to wean, or at leaſt to moderate, our At- 
fections; yet the Effects and Conſequences of it 
are by no means indifferent, but in the Iſſue and 
Event, incline ſtrongly to the Worſe. The De- 
baſement of Mens Minds, and the Depravation of 
their Manners, being the manifeſt and frequent 
Effect of it. And, though it cannot be proved, 
that Riches ever reform'd one ill Diſpoſition, and 
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py without them; and a great many more Fooliſh 


them. So then They are no neceſſary Ingredient of 


Luk. xvi. nificant Characters given of It; The Unrighteous 
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Ward, and obſerve that Ruſt and fretting Canker 


the Devil; The Idolatry, that draws Men off, from 
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made it Virtuous ; yet there are innumerable In- 
ſtances of Perſons otherwiſe well-diſpos'd, who 
have been corrupted and made Vicious by their 
Means. And when we have computed all the Con- 
veniences that attend them, and repreſented theſe 
in their beſt Light, and to all poſſible Advantage; 
it muſt be acknowledg'd after all, that a great 
many Wiſe Men have liv'd very eaſy and hap- 


and Naughty Men have dy'd ſcandalouſly for 


Life, and they expoſe us to Danger and Diſgrace, 
and Death. In a Word, This is to act upon our 
{elves the Barbarity and Tyranny, for which the 
cruel Mezentius was infamous; to tie the Living 
Body to the Dead Carkaſs, that ſo it may languiſh 
and expire with greater Torment ; to mix a No- 
ble and Refined Spirit, with the Droſs and Excre- 
ment of the Earth ; to perplex and involve the 
Soul with innumerable Difficulties and Tortures, 
which this Paſſion will be ſure to bring upon it ; 
to entangle one's ſelf in the Snares of the Wicked 
one, and voluntarily to be taken Captive by the 
Adverſary of Souls, as the Scripture admirably ex- 
preſſes it. And, indeed, there is ſcarce any Vice 
more pathetically, and more frequently decry'd in 
thoſe Holy Books. Where we find theſe very ſig- 


Mammon; The Therns which choak the Good Seed of 
Piety and Virtue ; The Robber, that ſteals away 
Mens Hearts and Affections; The Nets and Snares if 


the Regard and Worſhip of the True God ; and 
The Love of Money, which is the Root of all Evil. 
And ſure, if Men would but turn their Eyes in- 


of Sins and Diſcontents, and deſperate Anxieties, 
which Riches breed in their Hearts, with the ſame 
Atten- 
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Attention and Diligence, that they gaze upon 

their glittering Metals with, the Conſequence of 

This muſt be, that They wou'd then be as much, 

and as generally hated and deſpis' d, as now, we 

ſee, they are belov'd and admir'd. * Neceſſiry wants 

many Things ; Coverouſneſs wants every Thing. 

+ The Covetous Man is good to No Body, but 

worſt of all to himſelf. 

Not but that there is another Paſſion in the 4. 
contrary Extreme, which is by no means free from The contre. 
Vice neither; and that is, a down-right Deteſta- Y . 
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tion, and obſtinate Refuſal of Riches: For this is 


refuſing the Means and the Opportunities of do- 
ing good, and Pinay it out of a Man's own 
Power to practiſe many excellent and very bene- 
ficial Virtues. There needs but little Conſidera- 
tion to convince us, that the uſing Riches as one 
ought, and getting an abſolute Dominion over 
them, is a Task much more laborious and diffi- 


cult, than the being content under the Want of 


them; and a prudent and virtuous Behaviour in 
Poverty, is more attainable than a ſteady Good- 
neſs in the midſt of Plenty. In the former of 
theſe Circumſtances, a Man hath but One Attack 
to guard, and may bend all his Forces againſt 
That without Diſtraction ; If he can but keep his 
Courage up from ſinking under the Affliction, and 
maintain his Ground with Conſtancy and Reſo- 
lution, he hath done his Buſineſs effectually. But 
the Temptations of Wealth and Proſperity are vari- 
ous, I had almoſt ſaid infinite; and the Duties 
which are expected from Perſons in that Condi- 
tion, are proportionably ſo too. There muſt be 
Temperance in the Uſe of them ; Moderation in our 
Deſires; Liberality to thoſe that want the Com- 
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forts we enjoy; Prudence in the Choice of fit 
Objects to exerciſe that Liberality upon; Humili- 
ty, and Meekneſs, and Condeſcenſion, and leveral 
others, too numerous to be ſpecify'd particularly. 
The Indigent Man hath only his own Virtue to 


take care of ; the Rich muſt preſerve That, and 


hath another Task of Action and Diſtribution to 
take care of afterwards. He that diveſts him- 
ſelf of large Poſſeſſions, is at leiſure for greater 
and better Things, which mov'd ſome Philoſo- 
phers and Chriſtians to do ſo. He does at the 
ſame time disburden himſelf of a world of Cares 
and Sorrows, of Duties and Difficulties unavoid- 
able, which attend the Management of himſelf, 
firſt in the Purſuit and Acquiſition, then in the 
Keeping, then in the Uſing and Diſpenſing of 
Wealth. So that upon the whole Matter, (ex- 
cept when done upon a Principle of Charity and 
Religion) This is only the declining of Sollici- 
tude, and Buſineſs, and Trouble ; and when ſuch 
Men pretend to Reſignation, and Magnanimity, 
and Contempt of the World, I ſhould make no 
Scruple to tell them very freely, Gentlemen, You re- 
nounce theſe Things, not becauſe They are advantageous, 
and you are got above them, but becauſe you know not 
bow to make a right Uſe 9. them, and are afraid f 
the Trouble and Hazard, which thoſe who make it their 


Buſineſs to poſſeſs and manage them as they ought, are 1 
weceſſity expoſed to. For When all is done, thougl 


Riches do not deſerve our Hearts, and are an Ob- 
ject too low for our Aﬀettions, yet they are as much 
too high for our Diſdain. And tho' no Wiſe Man 
wall ſaffer himſelf to be brought into Bondage to 
them, nor deſire them immoderately, nor get them 
indirectly, nor place his Happineſs in them; yet 
when the Bounty of Providence hath dealt them 
to us fairly, and made them our Lot; in ſuch a 
Caſe, what Seneca hath obſerv'd is undoubtedly 
8 „„ 
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true, That for 4 Man not to be able to bear a plentiful 
Fortune, is not an Argument of his Wiſdom, but a Sym- 

prom of his Weakneſs and Littleneſs of Soul. 
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Of Senſuality ; and Carnal Love in 


particular, 
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I-HIS is a burning Fever, and furious Paſſion; x7. 
and the Conſequences of it are infinitely u prong. 

dangerous, when a Man ſuffers himſelf to be van- 24:waty, 

quiſh'd and over-born by it. Such a one is no 5 

longer at his own Diſpoſal ; His Body ſhall en- 

dure a Thouſand Tortures in Purſuit of Pleaſure ; 

His Mind a Thouſand Reproachings and Self- 

Condemnations: In ſhort, he feels a perpetual 

Hell, for the Service and Gratification of his fil- 


thy Deſire ; That Defre, if allow'd, and let alone, 


will turn to Rage and Madneſs ; and yet a great 
part of this is unavoidable : For Nature hath gi- 
ven us the Inclination ; and that is the Reaſon 
why it is common to All, and very ſirong in the 
greateſt Part of Mankind. The Care incumbent 


upon Us muſt be, to keep a ſtrait Hand, and a 


conſtant Watch over this Paſſion; To check and 
divert its firſt Irregularities, and cool thoſe Fires 
which we cannot abſolutely quench : For, if in- 
dulg'd, it levels Men with Brutes, ſtupifies all our 
Wildon, baffles our Reſolution, confounds our 


Prudence and Conduct, breaks in upon our Con- 


templation, hardens the Conſcience, blinds the 
Eyes of the Mind, and diſturbs all the Operati- 
ons of our moſt noble Faculties. This convinc d 
Alexander that he was Mortal ; and is ſuch another 
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Whence. 
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Argument of our Frailty, as Sleep is; for both of 


them agree in ſuſpending, ſuppreſſing, and bind- 
ing up the Powers of the Reaſonable Soul. 
Philoſophy takes upon it to treat of all manner of 


Subjects, and uſes great Freedom of Expreflion in 


doing ſo; that ſo the true Cauſes of Things may 
be diſcover'd, a right Judgment made of them, 
and proper Rules and Directions given for the 
governing our ſelves with regard to them. The 


ſame Thing Divinity does likewiſe, which is a Sci- 


ence infinitely more ſublime and refin'd, of ni- 
cer Honour, and greater Modeſty and Reſerve. 
And this Liberty may ſometimes be very conve- 
nient, nay, very innocent and chaſte ; for the 
Sun ſhines upon Dunghils without contracting 


any of the Pollution, or ill Scents, by his Rays 


+ 


that fall there. But this is a Caſe that requires 
« great Tenderneſs and Caution, and uſually 
© Silence is the moſt becoming, and the moſt 
profitable: For one had better altogether con- 
ceal and ſuppreſs thoſe Things, which, when 
intended for Good, are yet liable and likel 

*© to be made an ill Uſe of by moſt of Thoſe 
* into whoſe Hands they fall. And highly pro- 
c“ bable it is, that many Perſons have learn'd to 
e be more exquiſite in their Vices of this kind, 
*© by thole very Precepts and particular Inſtructi- 
ons, deſign'd to teach them how to prevent or 
conquer thoſe Exorbitances ”, Tis true in- 
ded , Nature by ſtrong Impulſes perſuades to 
theſe Gratifications; but yet it is as true, that 
ſhe teaches us to bluſh, and be out of Counte- 
nance at the very Mention of what ſhe is ſo im- 
portunate for, Some indeed pretend, that we 
ought to be aſhamed of nothing that is Natu- 


* 
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Tal ; and that this Affectation of Modeſty ſerves only 


' we may as well be aſhamed for the Infirmitics 


to ſharpen Mens Appetites the more; That 
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of our Bodies, the ſpontaneous Motions of our 
Lungs, and Heart, and Veins, and Arteries ; 
our Eating, and Drinking, and Wearineſs, and 


Pain, and Sickneſs, and Dying; all which, like 


this before us, have their Motions and Inter- 
vals, without our Conſent or Knowledge; return 
by certain neceſſary Cauſes, and act upon us by 
unſeen Springs ; and All, like This too, betray 
the great Weakneſs, and indigent State of Hu- 
mane Nature. Our Brain diſcharges it felf by 
Defluxions, our Eyes by Tears, our Body by pro- 
per Evacuations ; our Faces grow red or pale ; 
our Bodies fat and lean; our Hair black, or 
white, or grey ; and we are not concerned in, or 


for theſe Things ; which yet are no more Natural 


than This; yet They, or any Diſcourſe of Them, 
is by no means ignominious or unbecoming, and 
in the preſent Caſe it is. To all which Objecti- 
ons it were ſufficient to oppoſe the general Senſe 


and Practice of all civiliz d Perſons and Countries, 


who, in Proportion to their being poliſh'd and re- 
find above others, have ever expreſs d a greater Re- 


ſerve in educating their Children, in their own Be- 


haviour and Converſation, and in looking upon 
all ſuch as impudent and profligate, who indulge 
looſe and wanton Diſcourſe; and even They, who 


are but too much Friends and Slaves to this Paſ- 


ſion, chooſe rather to provoke it by diſtant myſte- 
rious Expreflions, and nauſeate the Roughneſs and 
Rudeneſs of blunt uncomely Language. Bur ftill 
you will ask, whence this Shame proceeds,- and 
how that Cuſtom became ſo general. The Gra- 
tification of theſe Appetites, I grant you, is not 


ſhameful in it ſelf in the leaſt : It is truly and 


properly Natural; and no Shame is due to it, ſim- 


ply conſider d; for Beaſts, tis plain, have no Senſe 


of any. But why do I ſpeak of Beaſts? The Sa- 


cred Oracles of God themſelves, have told us ex- 


preſly 
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preſly, that This is no Appendage of our Na- 
ture; that while Man preſerv'd his primitive Pu- 
rity, and was in that Condition which was ori- 
ginally and truly Humane, he had no Senſe of 
Shame, nor ever bluſh'd at his own Nakedneſ;. 
Every Work of God is Sacred and Good, and 
nothing but the Abuſe can caſt a Blemiſh upon 
it, So that in Truth, Shame is only the Effect of 


Weakneſs, and that Weakneſs the Effect of Sin. 


Shame came into the World afterwards, and by 
Accident; it was no Part of the Creation, hath 
no Being in Nature, but is the Creature of our 
own Wickedneſs, and what we have brought u 


our own ſelves, by making the Workmanſhip of 


God, Inſtruments of Vice and Pollution. 

The true Reaſon then, which makes this Paſſion 
ſo violently condemn'd and run down, is not from 
any real Vice or Shame in it, when conſider'd 
abſtractly, and in its own Nature; but from the 


general Corruption and Inordinacy Men are be- 


tray'd into by it. For how very few are there, 


that have any Regard, to Moderation, or Diſcreti- 


on, or Decency ? What infinite indirect Methods 
do they uſe for the gratifying of theſe Apperites ? 
What Quarrels and Diſturbances, what Wars and 
Publick Confuſions, what Deſolation and Ruine 
have been owing to this accurſed Cauſe, this com- 
mon, bur moit fatal Incendiary of Mankind? In- 
ſomuch that the Wickedneſs of the Means that in- 
troduce theſe Pleaſures, and the long black Train 
of Conſequences they draw after them, are worſe 
a thouſand times than the Thing it felf : The 
Expence and Damages are infinitely more than 
the Purchaſe is worth. And all theſe ill Effects 
are peculiar to Mankind, for other Creatures know 
nothing of all this Clutter. But Men have uſed 
great Induſtry to trapan themfelves : On one ide 
they make Laws to keep them off, urge W 
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and Modeſty, and Decency, to reſtrãin their Deſires ; 
and yet, on the other hand, they ſharpen and in- 
flame them, ſet all their Wits at work ro con- 
trive, to confound, to get over every Thing for 
che compaſſing their Deſires : Witneſs Comedy and 
Poetry particularly, whoſe pretended Beauties, even 
when moſt Chaſte, were chiefly ſeen in amorous 
Subjects; but now they have perfectly proſtitu- 
ted themſelves to Lewdneſs, and ſeem to deſign 
nothing ſo much, as the laughing Virtue and Re- 


ſerve out of Doors, as if Theſe were the Things 
we ought moſt to be aſham'd of. But of all 


others, the moſt miſchievous Corruption of Na- 
ture ſeems to be the ſetting an extravagant value 
upon ſtollen and unlawful pleaſures; repreſenting 
Injuries of this kind as a piece of Gallantry and 
Accompliſhment ; and ſuffering thoſe Methods 
to be deſpiſed and ridiculed, which both Divine 
and Humane Conſtitutions have aſſigned for ſatiſ- 
tying Men's Natural Deſires, by Honeſt and Honou- 
rable Marriage. 125 1 | 
For Directions and Remedies againſt this Vice, 
conſult Book III. Chap. 41. | 


—_— 


R 
Deſires, | 


HE Sea it ſelf hath not more Waves and Bil- x. 
lows, more inconſtant nor more furious in Peſires in- 
their Toſſings and Rollings, than the Heart of fte. 
Man hath Deſires. This is a vaſt and boundleſs 
Ocean too, govern d by Winds and Tides, various 
and uncertain; it is confus'd and jirreſolute; ſome- 

9 . ——” times 
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times wicked and deteſtable, but very frequently 
vain and ridiculous in its Defires. 

But the firſt and moſt neceſſary part of this 
Conſideration, ought to be a due Care to diſtin- 
guiſh them rightly ; for this is what they are ve- 
ry capable of. And here you may obſerve, That 
ome of theſe are Natural; and they that be ſo, 
are juſt and lawful, and common to Us with 


Beaſts: They are likewiſe ſhort, and bounded in 


2 narrow Compaſs; a Man may eaſily ſee to the 
End of them. For Theſe there is abundant Pro- 
viſion, and no Man is poor in this reſpect. An 
Occaſion of enlarging upon theſe will preſent it 
ſelf more conveniently hereafter ; for in truth 
they do not properly belong to the Subject we 
are now upon, ſince, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they are not 
Paſſions. * 

The Others are either beſide, or beyond Nature; 
they have no Foundation in our Frame and Tem- 
per, but exiſt only in our Opinions, and are the 
Off- ſpring of Fancy and Imagination; theſe are 
Artificially form d by Induſtry and ſtrong Impreſ- 
ſion; they are ſuperfluous too; ſerve only to gra- 
tifie our Humours, not to ſupply any real Neceſſi- 
ties. And if you wou'd have them diſtinguiſh'd 
from the former by a different Name, call them 
if you pleaſe, the Covetings of the Soul. Theſe are 
entirely our own ; the Portion or the Scandal of 
our Species. Beaſts are altogether unacquainted 
with them ; Man is the only Creature irregular 
in his Appetites. Theſe have no certain Mark to 
aim at,. no End where to ſtop; but are eternally 
in Motion, run wild and at random, and know | 
not what they would have. The Deſires which Ne- 


. 
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of Fortune, they loſe a real Good, and cut them 
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ture ſuggeſts, are determined and finite ; but thoſe which 
ariſe from Opinion and Whimſie, are infinite; for Er- 
ror knows no Bounds. A Man that goes in the Road 
muſt come to his Foruney's End at laſt ; but he that wan- 
ders out of the Way, may wander for ever. With re- 
gard to Theſe, no Man ever was, none ever can 
be Rich or Contented. Somewhat conſtantly falls 
ſhort, or ſome freſh Thing is wanting. Of theſe 
it is that the Poet ſpeaks, 


Their Stores increaſe, and yet I know not what, Creech, 
Still they do ſomething want Horat. 
CI. Od.XXIV 


Which neither Pains can get, nor Heaven can grant, Lib. III 
To ſwell their narrow, to a full Eſtate. 


To ſuch wanton Longings of the Soul, the Cha- 
racers ſet down at the beginning of this Chapter 
agree ; and They are what we mean, and are now 
treating of under this Head of Paſſims. Theſe are 
the Things we ſweat and toil ſo vehemently for, 
the gaining what we might very well be without, 
and the ſatisfying Deſires which we ought not to 
entertain. "Tis upon the Account, and for the 
Sake of Theſe, that we compaſs Sea and Land ; 
that we take up Arms, and kill one another; nay, 
that Men kill and drown themſelves, betray and 
ruine themſelves ; which gave juſt grounds for 
laying, that Coveteouſneſs is the Root of all Evil. The 
Matter indeed is ſometimes ſo order'd by Provi- 
dence, that this inordinate Paſſion of the Mind 
ſhould be made its own Puniſhment ; and while 
Men are greedy to gratifie their fantaſtical Wants, 
and glut. themſelves with the Riches and Pleaſures 


a 
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Scilicet improbe | 4 
Creſcunt Divitiæ; tamen | 
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in perpetual Suſpenſe, and makes us dream with 
our Eyes waking. As long as ever our Hopes 


us, the Soul is perfectly put upon the Nack; and 
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ſelves off from the Advantages of Nature. Which 
are ſo much more valuable than the other, that 
Diogenes, who refus d the large Preſent of Money 


offer d by Alexander, deſir d as a greater Favour, 
that he wou'd pleaſe to ſtand aſide, and not hin- 
der him from the Comfort and Brightneſs of the 
warm Sun-ſhine. 


HAP. XXIV. 
Hope | and Deſpair 8 


PHOSE Deſires which are Natural, and 

theſe Covetings laſt mention'd, which are | 
Accidental, and Difeaſes to the Soul , are che- 
riſh'd by Hope. This infpires them with Warmth 
and Strength ; this blows up our extravagant Ima- 
ginations with a gentle and pleaſing Breath ; kin- 
dles a Fire in our Minds, but raiſes fo thick a 2 
Smoak withal, that it quite blinds the Under- 
ſtanding ; our Thoughts are loſt and bewilderd, 
and violently carry'd away with it ; it Keeps us 


* 


laſt, we never let go our Deſires. But on the 
other hand, when once Deſpair takes poſſeſſion of 


the Thought that we ſhall never be able to ob- 
tain what we aim at, is fo tortuting and violent, 
thar it bears down all before it; and we loſe 
what we ſtand actually poſſeſt of, for the ſake of 
ſomewhat which we apprehend impoſſible to be 
poſſeſt. This Paſſion is like froward Children, 
who, when you take away one of their Play- 
things, throw the reſt into the Fire for Madnef 
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It grows angry with it ſelf, turns its own Exe- 
cutioner, and revenges its Misfortunes upon its 
own Head. It refuſes to live under Diſappoint- 
ments and Crofles, and chuſes rather not to be 
at all, than to be without the Thing which it hath 
once mg; cd neceſſary to its Happineſs. And 
thus you have had a ſhort Account of thoſe Paſſi- 
ont, which have ſome apparent Good for their Ob- 
ject ; we will proceed in the next place to conſi- 
der thoſe others, which ariſe from the Apprehen- 
ſion of Evil. 


C HAP. XXV. 
Of Anger. 


Nger is a fooliſh and a frantick Paſſion, x. 
which puts us quite beſides: our ſelves; and Deſcription 
by ſeeking ſome means of beating back the Evi. 
that eicher approaches and threatens, or hath al- 
ready reached and fallen upon us, makes the Blood 
boil in our Hearts, and raiſes wild and furious 
Vapours in our Mind; ſuch as blind and pervert 
our Reaſon, and thruſt us headlong upon any, tho 
never ſo deſperate Attempts, that may contribute 
to the ſatisfying thoſe Deſires we have of taking 
Revenge, and doing Miſchief upon the Perſon 
that gave the Provocation. It is a ſhore Mad- 
neſs, and dangerous, not only for the time it con- 
tinues, but as it prepares and opens the Way for 
a laſting Phrenſie and Diſtraction. The Motions 
of it are ſo ſudden, the Violence ſo ſtrong, that 
it overpowers all our other Paſſions, ſwallows 
taem up quite, or carries them along with it by 
theforce of its o un Torr ent. 51 hs 
79 The 
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The Cauſes from whence it ariſes are various, 
Weakneſs of Fudgment, which is moſt remarkable in 
Women and Children, Aged and Sick People ; 
whom Experience ſhews to be of all others moſt 
fretful and peeviſh, and eaſie to be provoked, 
* Every thing that is infirm, is naturally diſpoſed to be 
querulous and froward. It is a Miſtake as great as 
it is common, to imagine that Fierceneſs and 
Rage is an Argument of Courage: for all violent 
Motions are like the Efforts of old Men and 
Children, who run when they would walk, and go 
faſter, becauſe they have not Strength enough to go 
flow. There is not in the World any Thing ſo 
feeble as an irregular and unſteady Motion; and 
therefore Anger, which is ſuch in the Mind, is 

rather a Mark of Infirmity and Cowardiſe. It 
is a Diſtemper in the Soul, which makes it ten- 


der and fore, not able to endure Offences ; as 


Hurts and Wounds in the Body render the Smart 
of every little Blow intolerable. Were it in a 
State of perfect Health and Soundneſs, every Tri- 
fle cou'd not create ſo great a Diſorder. f But 
when all is full of Aches and Diſeaſes, the gentleſt 


Touch is troubleſome , and it is always complaining, 


II. 


him into Paſſion; and || No one thing (lays a great 


I Nulla res magis Iracundiam alit, quam Luxuria. 


becauſe always ailing. A Miſer will fume and 
ſtorm for the loſs of a Penny, for the mifling of 
fome Advantage which he might have gain'd ; 
A jealous Husband will fall into a Rage for the 
moſt innocent Smile of his Wife, or the leaſt 
Glance of her Eye. Luxury and Niceneſs, or any | 
particular Fancy, that renders a Man Singular 
and Humorſom, and Uneaſie, is apt upon the 
leaſt Accident which croſſes that Humour, to put 


2 — 


Invalidum omne natura querulum eſt. | 


+ Nuſquam ſine querelà ægra tanguntur. 


Phi- 
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Philoſopher) cheriſhes Anger more than this vaim Tem- 
per. So again does the being fond of any little III. 
trifling Things, not worth our Affection and Con- 
cern: A Glaſs, a Dog, a Bird; This is a Folly 
that gives us a great deal of Trouble, and often 
expoſes us to moſt unreaſonable Paſſions ; the 
leaſt of which is more than they can poſſibly | 
deſerve. Another Cauſe is Curioſity, and a buſie IV. 
inquiſitive Temper. * He that asks too many Que- 
ſftions, is ſollicitous to diſquiet himſelf: This is ſo far 
from avoiding, and conniving at, that it is ſeek- 
| ing Occaſions, hunting about, and following the 
Scent, and with great Eagerneſs and Pleaſure 
running abroad after Provocations, without ha- 
. ving the Patience to ſtay till They come home 
i to Us. Sometimes indeed (lays Seneca) Anger comes 
: to Us, but not near ſo often as We go to It. Another V. 
is Credulity and Eaſineſs, the ſuffering our ſelves to 
be poſſeſt with the firſt Account, and the firſt 
Chance-comer, and not reſerving an Ear free for 
the other ſide of the Cauſe, nor ſuſpending our 
Belief, till more perfect Information. But the 
Principal, and indeed the very formal Cauſe of VL. 
Anger, is an Opinion that we have been under valu d, 
and ill uud; That ſome Word, ſome Look, (for 
any thing will ſerve) carried an Air of Con- 
| tempt, and was leſs reſpectful than it ought to 
have been. This is always the Argument angry 
Men lay hold of in their own Juſtification. © And 
no wonder then, that proud Men are moſt 
* Cholerick, and fuller of Reſentment than any 
* others, ſince no other Diſpoſition makes Men 
* think ſo much their Due, and conſequently in- 
* clines them to be ſo jealous of Affronts, and 
Omiſſions in point of Reſpect. For which 


6 
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Qui nimis inquirit, ſeipſum inquietat. 
hi- 5 © Reaſon 
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Prov. © Reafon the Scripture tells us, that Only by Pride 
Xu. 10. cc ,ometh Content ion, in one Place, and ſtiles it moſt 
* *4* © Emphatically Proud Wrath in another. 

3. - The Signs and Symptoms of this Paſſion are 
Sign: of it. many, and manifeſt, more and more viſible than 
thoſe of any other; and ſo Strange and Strong, 

that they make a mighty Difference in the Per- 

ſon, alter the whole Temper and Frame both 

of Body and Mind, transform and turn him in- 

to quite another Man. Inſomuch, that it ic not 

 eafie to ſay, whether this Vice be more deteſtable, or more 
deformed and disfiguring ; Some of theſe Changes 

and Symptoms, are outward and. apparent : Red- 

neſs and Diſtortions of the Face, Fierineſs of the 

Eyes, a wild and enraged Look, Deafneſs and In- 
ſenſibility in the Ears, Foaming at the Mouth, 
Palpitation of the Heart; Quickneſs and Uneven- 

neſs of the Pulſe, Swelling and Burſting Fulnefs of 

the Veins,Stammering in the Tongue,Gnaſhing and 

Setting of the Teeth, Loudneſs and Hoarfneſs in 

the Voice, the Speech thick and indiſtinct; and in 

ſhort, The whole Body is ſet on Fire, and in 2 

perfect Fever. Some have been tranſported to ſuch 

a Degree, upon theſe Occaſions, that their very 

Veins have broke, their Urine ſtopt, and they 

have dropt down dead, being ſtifled and ſtrangled 
| with exceſs of Paſſion. And what Condition can 
we ſuppoſe their Mind muſt be in in the mean while, 
when the Diſorders of the Body are ſo violent and 

Diſmal ? Anger at the firſt Bruſh, quite baniſhes 

Reaſon and confounds the Judgment ; clears all be- 
fore it, and takes poſſeſſion for it ſelf alone; and 
when it hath got it, then it fills all with Fire and 

Smoke, with Darkneſs and Confuſion, with Noile | 

| | and Clamour; it is like a Robber, or an Enemy, 

| that firſt drives the Maſter out of doors, and then ſets MI - 
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Fire to his Houſe, and that with ſuch Fury and 
Madneſs, as to deſtroy and burn it ſelf alive in the 
Flames. It is like a Ship that hath neither Rudder, 
nor Pilot; neither Sails, nor Oars, nor Ballaſt; but 
floats about at Random, and commits it ſelf to the 
Mercy of Winds and Waves ; and that, when the 
Sea rides higheſt, and the Storms are loudeſt and 
moſt raging. And what can be expected in ſuch 
a Caſe, but Strandings and Shipwrecks, when there 


are ſo many Rocks on every ſide, to break her to 


Pieces, fo many Quick-ſands to ſwallow her up, 


when ſhe thus lets her ſelf drive upon them: 

This leads us to conſider its Effects, which are, 
indeed, very great, and, for the moſt part, ex- 
ceedingly wretched and deplorable. 

I. For Firſt; Anger urges and expoſes us to In- 
ivtice ; it takes Fire afreſh, and is render d more 
violent and fierce, by any Oppoſition, tho ne- 
rer ſo reaſonable and fair; and that too, not 
only by Diſpute from others, but even from a 
Man's own Senſes and Reflection, and the being 


conſcious to himſelf, that he is angry, either with- 


out any juſt Cauſe, or to a greater degree than 
the Provocation deſerved. When a Man hath thus 
luffer'd his Reaſon to be ſhaken and diſturbed, let 
one, with all the Calmneſs imaginable, offer the 
cleareſt Vindicarion, the juſteſt Excuſe, any thing 
o remove or mitigate this Paffion, all is to no 
Purpoſe, or to worle than none; for Truth and 
Innocence are ſtill but more enraging, as Seneca 
obſerves : In ſuch Caſes * the Unreaſonableneſs of our 
Paſion makes us ſo much more obſtinate and unperſuada- 
be, as if the being very angry, and implacable, were 
ile beſt Argument that the Ground of our Anger is juſt. 
The Example of Piſo upon this Occafion is well 
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pertinaciores nos facit iniquitas iræ, quaſi argumentum ſit 
fate iraſcendi, graviter iraſci- | | 
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worth our Obſervation, and the 72 is generally 
known. He, who was in other Reſpects eminent 


for Virtue and Goodneſs, yet once in Heat of Paſ- 


ſion put Three Perſons to Death unjuſtly; and 
ſtrain'd the Law to bring them in Guilty, only 
becauſe there had been one proved not Guilty, 
whom he by a former Sentence had adjudged Guil- 
ty. Anger is likewiſe exaſperated by Silence and 
Colaneſs, becaule ſuch Indifference ſpeaks Scorn and 
Neglect; and when Men ſee their Reſentments 
make no Impreſſion, they look upon themſelves 
to be lighted and affronted. This is very uſual 
with Women, who oftentimes put themſelves 


f into a, Paſſion, purely for the Sake of putting 


other People into one too; And when they ſee that 
a Man does not condeſcend to be angry, and re- 
fuſe to heap on more Fewel, they take all imagi- 
nable Pains to cheriſh and blow up their own Fire, 
and grow perfectly out-ragious. So wild and ſa- 
vage a Beaſt is Anger, ſo fierce and intractable, 
that neither Vindications nor Submiſſions; neither 
Excuſing nor Acknowledging : neither Speaking 
nor.. holding one's Peace, can do any good upon 
it. No foul Means can tame, no fair ones win 
it over, or make it gentle. The Injuſtice of this 
Paſhon is farther evident, in that it always takes 
upon it ſelf to be both Party and Judge in the 
{ame Cauſe, in that it expects all manner of. People 
that hear or know any thing of the Matter, ſhould 
take its Part, and juſtify its Proceedings; and takes 
it mortally ill, nay, flies in the very Faces of all 
that either ſtand neucer, or in any degree ſeem to 

c ieitiou: t, | 
II. A Second Effect of this Paſſion is Headine* 
and. Obſtinacy, Raſhneſs and Inconſideration. It 
drives us forward, and thruſts us down head-long, 
into unſpeakable Miſchiefs ; and very often draws 
upon our own Heads the very Calamities we are 
en- 
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endeavouring to avoid by being angry; the very 
ſame Sufferings, or many times worſe than thoſe, 
which We in the bitterneſs of our Malice and Re- 
venge, are ſo eager to infſict upon others; and 
thus, while it puniſhes an Enemy, it tortures and 
executes it ſelf. This Paſſion is no ill Reſemblance 
of Great Ruins, which cruſh indeed, and batter 
whatever they fall upon, but in the ſame Fall, 
break themſelves to Pieces. Anger is ſo eagerly 
bent upon the Hurt and Deſtruction of others, 
that it fights our of all Guard, and takes no man- 
ner of Care to avoid or ward off its own Death: 
It draws us in, and hampers us in a Thouſand 
Inconveniences ; puts us upon ſpeaking and doing 
many Things that are baſe and unworthy, ſuch 
as by no means become us, and what we cannot 
but be, at leaſt we ought to be, moſt heartily 
aſhamed of. To be ſhort ; it tranſports Men to 
thoſe Exceſſes of Extravagance and Rage, that they 


know not what they do; enſnares them in the 


moſt injurious, the moſt ſcandalous Actions; hur- 
ries them into Miſchief incapable of any Repara- 
tion, Murders and Bloodihed ; Treachery and Vil- 
lany, Poiſonings, and ſecret Aſſaſſinations. Things 
that leave long and laſting Remorſe behind, and 
ſuch as they cannot but have very afflicting Re- 
membrance of ever after. Alexander the Great was a 
remarkable Inſtance of this kind; and Pytbaguras 
uſed to ſay, that here Anger ended, there Repentante 
always began. | | „ TS. 

This Paſſion is never to be convinced of Folly ; it 
is big, and always well ſatisfied with its own Pi- 
ſcretion and Juſtice ; flatters and pleaſes it ſelf with 


4 Notion, that the Man does well and wiſel 


to be angry ; clears it ſelf from all manner of Blame, 
and lays the whole Fault upon ſome 1il' or in- 
diſcreet Thing dons, that gave the Provocation. 
But,; ſuppoſing another guilty of Injuſtice, it will 
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not therefore follow, that my Anger is guilty of 
none. Suppoſe I receive Injury from another Hand, 
will my pay ing back the ſame, or a greater Wrong, 
take off what I ſuffer 2 Will it make me any real 
Amends, or bring any true Profit to me, that 
another ſuffers as well as I? The Truth is, Anger 
hath too much of Obſtinacy and hair-brain'd Gid- 
dineſs, ever to do any Good. It pretends to cure 
one Evil with another; and when we turn over 
an Offence to be corrected by this Paſſion, it is no 
better than ſetting Vice to chaſtiſe and puniſh it 
ſelf. Reaſon, which ought always to bear the Sword, 

and exerciſe the Supreme Authority in our Breaſts, 
does not deſire any ſuch hot- headed Officers to 
execute her Commands, as do Things upon their 
own Head, without waiting for Orders. Reaſon, 
like Nature, works eaſily and gradually, is ſedate 
and ſlow; and whatever is violent, is equally fo- 
reign, and contrary to both. bs 
But you will ſay, What! muſt Virtue then be 
ſo tame and ſoft, as to ſee the Infolencies of Vice 
Triumphant, without any degree of Indignation 
and Concern ? Muſt ſhe be fo bound up, as not 
to take the liberty of being angry, nor dare to 
make any Oppoſition againſt unreaſonable and 
wicked Men. To this I anfwer. Virtue hath its 
Freedoms, but they are ſuch as are juſt ; it takes, 
it defires none, that are unfit or unbecoming. It 
hath Courage too, but this Courage mult not be 
employ'd againſt it ſelf. Nor muſt another Mans 
Ill be converted to its Prejudice and Diſturbance. 
A Wiſe Man is as much obliged to bear the Vices 
of Naughty People without Paſſion, as he is to 
ſee their Proſperity without Envy. The Indiſcre- 
tion of raſh and heady Men, muſt be endur d 
with the ſame Patience and Pity that a good 
Phyſician exerciſes toward his Patients, when they 
are under the Ravings of a Fever. There is not 
2 | 5 any 
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any one Inſtance of Wiſdom more commendable 
in it ſelf, nor more uſeful to the general Good 
of the World, than that of being able to bear with 


the Follies and Extravagances .of other People. 


For if we do not ſo, the Conſequence will be, that 


we ſhall fall into the ſame Extravagances ; and by 
not ſupporting Their Follies, we make them our 
Own. | . 

What hath been ſpoken here at large of Anger 
in particular, is in great meaſure applicable to the 
Paſſions that follow ; ſuch as Hatred, and Envy, and 
Revenge; for theſe are the ſame in Subſtance, and 
at the Bottom; They are Anger too, but they are 


ſomewhat otherwiſe modified, appearing in diffe- 


rent Forms, and cloath'd with different Circum- 
flanges. ©: 1 5 
Proper Advice and Remedies againſt this 
Paſſion, will. be treated of, Book III. 
D Chap 34. 360 Z 
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deal of unaccountable Vexation, contrary to 
all the Reaſon in the World. And yet, What is 
there more torturing and inſupportable, than this 


Reſentment ? By It we put our ſelves perfectly un- 


der the Dominion of the Thing we hate; and 
give it a Power to afflict and torment us. The 


dight of it diſturbs our Senſes, ruffles our Spirits, 
and makes the whole Body ſick and diſorder d: 
The Remembrance of it raiſes a Storm in our 
Minds; and ſleeping or waking, fills us with Diſ- 

© D " | quiet 


[Je is a very odd Paſſion. It gives us a great 
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quiet and Impatience. The Idea's of ſuch Objects 
are always hideous and ſhocking; and we never 
entertain them without Indignation and Horror, 
Spight or Grief ; ſome Reſentment not eaſy to 
be expreſs'd, which puts us beſide our ſelves, and 
rends our very Heart aſunder. Thus we feel in 
our own Perſons, all that Torment we wiſh ano- 
ther, and undergo the Puniſhment we think due to 
Him. He that hateth, is, at this rate, the Patient, 
and he that is hated, the Agent. Thus it certainly 
is to all Intents and Purpoſes; excepting only, that 
we think fit to expreſs it otherwiſe, and deceive 
our ſelves with Words, and Names of Things; 
For it is evident to common Senle, that the Hater 


is in Pain, and the Perſon hatel in perfect Eaſe; 


erhaps too, in perfect Ignorance of the Matter. 
r, after all, let us conſider and examine this Point 
2 little. What is it that we hate? Men? or Things? 
Be it the one or the other, tis plain we do not 


pitch upon the right Object. For if any thing in 


the World deferves to be hated heartily, it is Ha- 
tred it ſelf, and ſuch other Paſſions, which, like 
this, breed Di{cords, and raiſe Tumults in our 
Minds, and rebel againſt that Power, which of 
right ought to command, and bear an- abſolute 
Sway in us. For when our Enemies have done all 
they can, ſtill neither They, nor any Thing elſe, 
but ſuch exorbitant Paſſions as theſe, can do us any 
real und effectnal Injury) 

p For Particular Directions againſt this Evil, 
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A b. ANN 
_ Envy. 


Ney is own Siſter to Hatred; as like as Two 


L. Twins, in their Fierceneſs and miſerable Ef- 


fects. This is a wild outragious Beaſt indeed, more 


exquiſite in Torture than Ten thouſand Racks; 


and of all, that wretched Mankind feels, beſt de- 
ſerves the Title of a Hell upon Earth. This lies 
perpetually corrod ing and tearing the Heart-ſtrings, 
nd conv Mens Happineſs into an Occa- 
ſion of our Miſery. And how dreadful, how in- 
ceſſant muſt that Vexation be, which both Good 
and Evil conſpire. to aggravate ? Of the many ill 
Effects this Paflion hath, That is a very conſidera- 
ble one; That, while Envious Men look awry 
upon the Proſperity of others, and grudge them 
Their Comforts ; they unavoidably ſuffer their Own 
to periſh, and flip thro' their Fingers ; and have 
no Pleaſure or true Enjoyment in all that the molt 
bountiful Providence does, or can, beſtow. upon 
Nene. YT TUE Tr OR IN 5 
Directions and Remedies, Proper for this 
Ty Om 0 Evil „ will be preſeribd in Book III. 
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pleaſant, that nothing can be more uneaſy to us. 
It turns Love into Hatred, Reſpect into Diſdain, 
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C H AP. XXVII. 
Fealouſy. 


| H E Nature and the Effeds of Jealouſ have 


a mighty reſemblance to that Paſſion of Es- 


v laſt deſcrib'd, excepting only that they differ in 


this one Circumſtance : 'The Good of other Men 
is the Object of our Envy ; but our own. Happineſs 


is the Object of Fealouſy. Some Good, which we 
are deſirous to ingroſs to our ſelves, and which 


we apprehend belongs to Us alone ; for which 


.any Perſon beſide. 1 


reaſon we dread and deteſt the Communication to 


Fealouſj is a Diſeaſe of the Soul an Argument 
of great Weakneſs ; an evil and a fooliſh Diſeaſe, 


but withal a furious and terrible one: It rages and 
tyrannizes over the Mind; inſinuates it ſelf under 


the Pretence of extraordinar y Fr iendſhip and Ten- 


derneſs : But when it hath gotten Head, and ta- 


ken Poſſeſſion, it builds a mortal Hatred upon the 
Foundation of Kindneſs. Vertue, and Health, 


and Beauty, and Deſert, and Reputation, which 


are the Attractives of our Love and Affection, are 


likewiſe the Motives and Incendiaries of this Paſ- 


fion ; they kindle and miniſter freſh Fewel to both 


theſe Fires. | | 

This is Wormwood and Gall to us: It depraves 
and embitters all the Sweets of Life ; and com- 
monly mingles it ſelf with our moſt delightful En- 
joyments ; and theſe it renders ſo ſower and un- 


Aſſurance into Diſtruſt: It breeds a moſt unhappy 
| Curioſity, 
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Chap. 29. Of Revenge. 
Curioſity ; makes us buſie and inquiſitive to our 


own Ruin; deſirous and impatient to know what 
nothing but the Ignorance of, can keep us tolera- 


bly eaſie under; and what, when we do know, 


there is no Cure for, but ſuch as makes the Miſ- 


fortune worſe, and more painful. For whither 


does all this Information tend, but only to bring 
the Matter out of Darkneſs and Doubt, into clear 
and open Day ; to have Demonitration. of our 
own Unhappineſs, and to proclaim it to all the 
World; to make our ſelves a publick Jeſt, and 


to entail Shame and Diſhonour upon our Fa- 


milies? 


met with in Book III. Chap. 37. 


e 8 1 
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Re venge, 


HE Deſire of Revenge is, in the firſt-place, a 
cowardly and effeminate Paſſion 5 an Argument 

of a weak and ſordid, a narrow and abje& Soul; 
and accordingly Experience teaches us, that Wo- 
men and Children, and ſuch others as have-mani- 
feſtly the feebleſt Minds, are ever the moſt mali- 
cious, and diſpos d to Revenge. Brave and Gene- 
rous Minds feel little of theſe Reſentments: they 
deſpiſe and ſcorn it; either becauſe an Injury, 
when done to them, does not make any great 
Impreſſion; or that the Perſon who does it, is not 


thought conſiderable enough to give them any 
Diſturbance ; but ſo it is, that they feel them- 
{elves above any Commotions of this kind, as the 


* 4 


Poet ſays, 
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tbeir Enemies. 


*A Mreteb beneath the mighty Cæſar's notice. 


Hail, and Thunder, Hurricanes and Tempeſts, and 
Earthquakes, all theſe diforderly Agitations, and 
loud Ratlings, which we fee, and feel, and hear, 
are form'd in theſe lower Regions of the Air ; 
They never diſcompoſe, or in any Degree affect 
the Heavenly Bodies and higher Orbs ; All there 
is quiet, and conftant, and ſerene ; Thefe frail, 


and cortuptible, and groſſer Bodies only are they 
that ſuffer by them. And thus it is with the Rage 


and Folly, the Noiſe and Brawlings, the Impu- 


dence-and Impotent Malice of Fools : They never 


make great Souls, nor carry ſo far as lofty and 
generous Minds: An Alexander or a Cæſar, an 
mondas or a Scipio, cannot be mov'd by al 
that ſuch mean Wretches could do or ſay: for all 
truly Brave Men, and - theſe in particular, have 
been ſo far from meditating Revenge, that, on the 
contrary, they were remarkable for doing good to 

Secondly, This is a very troubleſome and re. 
Jeſs Paſſion, full of Heat, full of Smart and Sting; 


it boils and bubbles in the Breaſt, and gnaws the 
Heart like a Viper; diſtracts the Men infected, 
diſturbs their Enjoyments, takes off the Peace and 


Comfort of their Days, and breaks the Sleep of 


their Nights. 


I is alſo a Paſſion full of Injuſtice; for it tortutes 


an innocent Perſon, and adds Grief and Pain 


to him, that was wounded and afflicted before 
It is properly the Party's Buſineſs who commit 
ted the Offence, to labour under the Remork 


and the Puniſhment; and all thoſe other ill Con. 
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Chap. 29. Of Revenge. 

ſequences, which the Deſire of Revenge unavor- 

dably draws after it. And yet by this, the Sut- 
fering and Guiltleſs Party makes it his Care to 

9 load himſelf with theſe heavy Burdens, as if the 

d receiving of the Injury were not of it ſelf Af- 


r, fiction ſufficient, without ſuch voluntary. and ſtu- 
: died Aggravations. Thus it happens frequently, 


9 (generally indeed) that, while the Innocent and 
re Injur'd is racking himſelf with the impatient De- 
l, fires, and the Contrivance of proper Methods for 
y Revenge, the guilty Aggreſſour enjoys himſelf in 
” Eaſe and Pleaſure, and perhaps makes the Others 
. Uneaſineſs a Jeſt and a Diverſion. But This: s 
er only the Beginning of Miſchiefs and Injuſtice ; 
d for the Means of putting ſuch Deſires in execution 
an are yet infinitely more ſo; which indeed are of 
all all, of any kinds; Baſeneſs and Treachery, Per- 
all jury and Subordination, a ſecret Stab, or an Am- 
ve buſcade of Ruffians; in ſhort, the fouleſt, blackeſt, 
he and moſt Villanous Deſigns: For one peculiar ill 
Effect of this Vice is, that it extinguiſhes all Na- 
tural Juſtice, breaks through all the Reſtraints of 


Honour and Duty, and ſticks at no Practice, tho 


g; never ſo foul and deteſtable, to accompliſhes Bloo- 
the dy Inanoons. | mont Dehn Erie 4 
ed, Laſtly. The very Execution of theſe, Deſigns, is 
nd not only painful and difficult; but extremely dan- 
of gerous: For Experience ſhews us daily, that he 


who endeavours. to revenge himſelf, does not ef- 


ircs fect his whole Wiſh; nor is in every Point ſucceſ- 
in ful: Either he meets with a Defeat, and cannot 
ore. do the Miſchief he wou'd ; or, at leaſt he is diſ- 
ni WM appointed as to his own Security and Satisfaction, 
ork and ſuffers the Miſchief he wou'd- not. He at- 
0n- MW tempts to put out One of his Enemy s Eyes, and 
at the ſame time puts out Both his own. He 
renders himſelf obnoxious to Juſtice, and brings 
Trouble and Danger to all his Friends; is Joſt — 

YU 7: the 
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the World, and to his own Quiet ; forc'd to hide 
and”. flee from Place to Place, and is every 


where dogg'd cloſe at the Heels by his own guil- 


— to make an End of him at once, 
an 


is indeed to quit our Point, to loſe: the End of 


ty Fears. Te 
And after all; the killing an Enemy, and di- 


ſpatching him out of the way, may be Cruelty; but 


it is not properly Revenge: For a Man does then 
only take Satisfaction and Revenge, when he hum- 
bles his Enemy, and forces him to Suffering: and 
Submiſſion; not when he puts him paſt all Suffer- 
ing, and out of the reach of his Anger; the ren- 
dring of which Senſible and Painful, is the only 
End Revenge can propoſe to it ſelf. According- 
iy we ſee, no Man is ſo vain and abſurd, to fall 
foul upon a Stone, or a Brute; becauſe he knows 
theſe: cannot feel, or cannot conſider the Effects 

of his Rage. In all true Revenge, it is neceſſary, 
that the Perſon who executes it, ſhou'd receive 
ſome Satisfaction in the | Pains he inflicts; and 
that the Perſon, on whom it is inflicted, ſhould 

feel the Smart, and be humbled by the Sorrow, f 
and pay ſo dear for the Injury he hath done, 1 
that he may be made to repent it. But a Man 
that is killed, is out of any condition of Grief or 
Repentance; he is indeed from thenceforth ef- 
fectually ſecur'd from all manner of Suffering: 
Whereas, on the contrary, the Revenger himſelf 
continues in a Capacity of both, and oftentimes 
feels the Weight of his own Diſpleaſure, by a State 
of fix d Sorrow and Fear ever after. Killing then 
is only a Betraying of our Cowardiſe. It is the 
Conſequence of our being afraid, that the Perſon 
we intend to puniſh, ſhou'd/ Reſent to our Preju- 
dice, and take an opportunity of paying us again 
in our oun Coin. We are willing from thel: 


rid our ſelves from any future Hazard; which 


Reveng! 
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; Revenge, and caſt a Blemiſh upon our own Re- 
: putation. It is an Artifice, and an a& of Cauti- 
7 on, rather than of Courage; It is an Intention to 


make ſure Work, and conſults our Safety much more 
than OUr * Honour. 2 | 3-4 


Qui occidit longè, non ulciſcitur, nec gloriam aſſequitur. 


—_— 
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Cruelty, 


ts 6 is 2 moſt horrid and deteſtable Vice, a | 
Quality peculiar to Villains and Brutes ; ſo : 

e | contrary to Nature, that it is diſtinguiſh'd by that 
d WW ſcandalous Name of Inbumanity. 

d It proceeds from, and indeed is the natural Ef- 
v, fect of Baſeneſs and Cowardiſe: For Valour and 
e, ¶ Ceneroſity never exert their Power, except where 
in MF they meet with Oppoſition. They have done 
or their Buſineſs, and hold their hand, as ſoon as they 
f- W find an Enemy ſubdu'd, and at their Mercy. This 
: W was the true Courage of brave old Romans, to 
elf bumble the Obſtinate, and ſpare the Vanquiſh d. 

es But Cowardiſe, which affects a falſe Greatneſs, 
te and pretends to Triumphs, which belong not to it, 
en W gluts it ſelf with Blood and Maſlacres, inſtead of 
he MW Generous Conquering : And accordingly, we al- 
on ways find, that Carnage and Slaughter, have only 
ju- W Common Soldiers, and the Plundering part of the 
uin Army, for its Executioners. And no ſurer Sign in 
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the World can be given of Men's being timorous 
Poultrons, than their being fierce and bloody, 
and void of Pity and Remorſe. This is the very 
Thing that diſpoſes Tyrants and Uſurpers to Cru- 
elty ; They live always in fear, and never think 
themſelves tolerably ſafe, till thoſe, that are in any 
condition of giving them Diſturbance, are utcerly 
extirpated ; and therefore they lay about them, 
and fall foul upon every Body, without diſtin&i- 
on; neither Age nor Sex can move Compaſſion, 

or ſeem inconſiderable enough to be ſpared. 


ys A £m, had ff ab 


7 Lido of Blood the Coward kills ; The Brave 
Holds his relenting hand, and dares to ſave. 


Sneaking and timerous Dogs bite and tear to Pie- 
ces the Skins and Carkaſſes of wild Beaſts, which 
they run away from, when alive and in the Field; 
And what Account can be given, why Civil Wan, 
and Popular Inſurrections thon'd ſpill more Blood 
than foreign Engagements 2 What more probable 
than This, that the great Ringleaders and Actors in 
Seditions and Domeſtick Differences, are the Mobb 
and Refufe of the People; whereas the Other art 
begun and fought upon Principles of Honour and 
Juttice, by fair and gencrous Enemies? When 
the Emperour Mauritius had receiv'd Information, 
that one Phocas, a Soldier in his Army, deſign 
to kill him, he enquir'd' into the Temper and Cha- 
racer of the Man: And upon his Son-in-Lav 
Philip's acquainting him, that he was a Coward) 
Fellow, the Emperour preſently concluded, there 
was Danger indeed, and that ſuch a one was cut 
out for Barbarity and Murder. Sometimes, t 
true, Another Cauſe may be given for this Qual 
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* Cun&a ferit, dum cufifta timet! 


ty, which is an inward Malignity and Spight; a 
Soul that rejoyces in Miſchief, and Feaſts upon 

D Blood-; ſuch as Caligula ſeems to have been parti- 

cularly. But it is to be hoped, few ſuch Inſtances 


1 of Depravity are to be found; for indeed they are 

y not Men, but Monſters in Humane Shape. 

% — —mmmerigcis————_—_—_—_—__—_ 
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, HAD? 1 | 
(Gig. is a Sinking and Deſpondency of the x, 

= Mind, when dejected by an Opinion of Defnirion | 


ich ſome very great Evils lying heavy upon us. It of it. | 
Id is a very dangerous Enemy, deſtructive to our | 
ars Quiet and Comfort; and, if good Care be not 

500 taken of it in time, waſtes and weakens the Soul, | 
ble deprives us of the Uſe of our Reafon, diſables us | 
«in from diſcharging our Duties, and looking after | 
obb W ber Buſineſs ; and in time ſpreads a Ruſt upon | 
ar: the Soul, adulterates and depoſes the whole Man, | 
and binds up his Senſes, and lays his Virtues to ſleep, | 
hen when there is moſt occaſion for rowzing and arm L 
jon, ing them againſt the Calamity, that ſubdues and 

ond Wy oppreſſes him. In order to beget in us a becoming 

"ha MW Averſion to this Paſſion, and employing our ut- 


Law MW moſt Strength and Abilities to reſiſt and repel it, 
rah we ſhall do well to conſider ſeriouſly the pernici- 
here ous Effects of it, and diſcover how foolith, how 
cut unbecoming and deformed it is; how extremely 
ey inconſiſtent with the Character of Wiſe Men, as 


the Philoſophy of the Sroicks moſt truly repreſents. 

t, But This, as Matters are commonly order d 

s no ſuch eaſie Undertaking ; for it hath learnt 

to excuſe, and vindicate, and ſet it ſelf off _—_ b 
| the 
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the ſpecious Colours of Nature, and Affection, and 
Tenderneſs, and Goodneſs ; nay, the Generality 
of the World are ſo far miſ-led, that they keep it 


in Countenance, pay it Honour and Reſpect, and 


think it a Duty and a Virtue ; as if Wiſdom and 


| Conſcience never appear'd more beautiful than in 


a Mourning-Dreſs. | 

Now- in anſwer to theſe vain Pretences in its 
Favour, we may obſerve firſt of all, that This is 
ſo far from being agreeable to Nature, as it wou'd 


fain be thought, that, on the contrary, it is ra- 


ther a Matter of Formality, and directly contrary 
to Nature: which it is very eaſie to demonſtrate, 
if Men will lay aſide the Prejudices of Cuſtom, 
and conſider it impartially. As for thoſe publick 
and ſolemn Mournings, (I mean not this to the 


. prejudice of a real, decent, and affectionate Con- 


Men on purpoſe to put on this Folly, to ſtand 


cern) but for the Mournings which are practis d 


were ſo by the Ancients heretofore, as well as by 
the Generality of Mankind at this Day; Where, I 
fay, can we find a greater Cheat, a groſſer Sham IF i 


( 
\ 
with ſo much Ceremony and Affectation, ande 
| 
q 


and Banter upon the World? How many indu- t 


{trious Impoſtures and Hypocriſies? What artificial n 
Conſtraints in our Behaviour are ſought, and coun- ÞW © 
terfeited, both by the Perſons themſelves, who are ti 
intereſted in the Occaſion of them; and of all the 
reſt that are taken in, and bear a Part in this me- 
lancholy Pomp? And, as if all this were not enough, 
we refine and improve the Deceit, we even hire 


as Mutes, or to make dreadful Lamentations; to 
move and heighten a. Paſſion which ought to be 
ſuppreſt; to give Groans and Sighs for a Price, 
ſuch as we all know are feign'd and extorted ; to 
ſned Tears for the Entertainment of the Specta- 
tours, ſuch as fall, only when they are ſeen to do 
ſo, and are immediately dry'd up, as ſoon bs the 

- om- 
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| Company retires. And, pray, Where does Na- 

| ture teach us any thing like This? What can 

: there be indeed more abſurd and vain ; what does 

| Nature condemn, what does it deteſt more than 

| ſuch Inſincerity? This is nothing but Opinion and 

1 Faſhion, the Cauſe and Cheriſher of almoſt all 
our Paſſions ; the Tyranny of Cuſtom, and vul- 

$ gar Error, that inſtructs Men to indulge their 

5 Grief in ſuch a formal manner. From hence it 

d is, that, if a Man be not deeply enough affected 

- in his own Perſon, and cannot furniſh a ſufficient 

y Proportion of Tears and hanging Looks out of his 

2, oven Stock, he is thought oblig'd to hire and pur- 

1, I chaſe a Supply from others who make a Trade of 

k it. So that for the ſatisfying what the World 

ic WM calls Decency, we put our ſelves to vaſt Expence ; 

1- Þ which Nature, if we would take her Judgment, 

dis fo far from preſcribing, that She moſt freely ac 

d quits us of, nay, condemns us for it. Is not this, in 

Truth, a publick and ſtudy'd Affront upon Reaſon 

1 FF and Common Senſe, a Conſtraint, and a corrupt- 

ming of Nature, a proſtituting and debauching of 

u- the Manhood in us, a mocking the World, and 

al making a Jeſt of our ſelves; and that for no 

n- I other purpoſe, but meerly to comply with the No- 

re tions of che abſurd Vulgar, which abound in no- 

he thing ſo much as Falſhood and Miſtake, and ad- 

mire nothing ſo much as Counterfeit and Diſ- 

guiſe? PE 

Nor are our Private Sorrows much better: For Privare. 


nd Theſe, whatever they may ſeem, are no more 
to Natural than the former. Did Nature inſpire ot 
be dictate them, they won'd be common to all Man- 
ce, kind; they wou d affect all Mankind almoſt equal- 


to Nh); ſince All partake of the ſame Nature, and dif- 
da- fer only in ſome few, ſome ſmall Circumſtances. 
do But here we find very different Reſentments: The 
lame Objects, which affli& and grieve ſome, are 

| — . Matter 
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ſelves; hear what they ſay when you have given 


vernment of Temper, and ſuch Preſence of Mind, 


Sufferings, as to the received Notions of thoſe, 


- we take a cloſe and nicer View, this will diſcover 


of Things; and that we grieve, either ſooner than 
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Matter of Joy and Satisfaction to others; and 
what draws Tears and bitter Cries from one Per- 


ſon, and one Country, is receiv'd with great Chear- 
fulneſs by another. What One does, Another diſ- 


approves ; and the Friends of Mourners think it 


their Duty to exhort, to comfort, to chide them, 
to beg that they wou'd recolle& themſelves, call in 
Reaſon and Religion to their Aſſiſtance, be Men 
again, and dry up their Tears. Obſerve the great- 
eſt part of Them who take Pains to afffict them- 


them this good Counſel ; They will make no Dif- 
ficulty ro acknowledge, that-it is a Folly and a 
Weakneſs, to be guilty of exceſſive Paſſions ; they 
will commend and call thoſe happy, who can ſtand 
the Shock of Adverſity, and have ſo much Go- 


\ n 


as to meet an Affliction bravely, and bear it ſtead: 
ly, and ſet a gallant and maſculine Spirit in Ar- 
ray againſt it. Thus they excuſe, but they dare 
not .j«{tify their own Concern ; They ſay, they 
cannot help it, and by that Apology, lament, if 
not condemn, themſelves ; for this implies they 
Wiſh, and think it were better, if they coud 
overcome their Grief. And, in Fruth, the Thing 
is very plain in theſe private Mournings too, that 
Men do not ſo much ſute their Sorrows to their 


wade. ted t tk ne toad = 
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among whom they dwell and converſe. And if 


to us, that Opinion is at the bottom of all our 
immoderate Melancholy; That our Torment and 
Vexation proceeds from the falſe Repreſentations 


we ought, by Anticipation, and Fear, and ſollici- 
tous Apprehenſions of what will come hereafter; 
Which, like ſo many falſe Perſpectives, ſer tis 
Object nearer our Sight, or elſe e 
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Bulk of it to our Eye, and ſo make us grieve more 
than we ought, upon a Suppoſal of the Calami- 


ty being much greater than really it is. 
But till all This is contrary to Nature: For 
Grief deforms and defaces all thoſe Excellencies, 


which are moſt beautiful and lovely in us. Theſe 
all are blunted and melted down by this corroding 
| Paſſion, like the Luſtre of a Pearl, diffolv'd in Vi- 


negar. And'really we are then a miſerable Sight, 


our Head hanging down, our Eyes fixed upon the 


Ground, our Tongue ſpeechleſs, our Limbs ſtiff 


and motionleſs, our Looks wild and confuſed, our 


Ears deaf and inſenſible, our Minds void of all 
Attention and compoſed Thought. How diſtant 
is this from the Beauty, the Dignity, the Maje- 
ſty of our Original Form and Temper ? Are theſe 
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Men? You may better call them walking Statues, 


which only ſweat forth Moiſture at their Eyes; 
like Niobe, whom the Poets, to repreſent the Mi- 


ſeries of exceſſive Grief, have feigned to be tranſ- 


form'd into a weeping Marble. | 

But it were well, if this Paſſion, being Unna- 
tural, were the worſt of it; I have a yet much 
more heinous Accuſation to charge it with; For 
it flies in the Face of God himſelf, and arraigns 
his Juſtice, and Wiſdom, and Providence. What 
better Conſtruction can any Man in Reaſon put 
upon our raſh Complaints, and outragious Paſſions, 
than a Mind diſcontented with the Great Governor 
of the Univerſe, and his Diſpoſals of Us, and our 
Affairs ? To murmur and repine at what is done 


TY 
and el. 


by Him, is to find Fault with Him who does it ; 
and in an oblique, and little more reſpe&ful Way, 


to charge him with Folly or Hard-dealing. The 


ſelf for the Government of the World, is, that 
all Things in theſe Sublunary Regions ſhall be 
chan geable and inconſtant, ever in Motion, and 


| Law and Condition, which he hath fixed to him- 
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this to be their Condition, why do we afflict our 
ſelves for that, which is the common Fate of all 
here below ; for that which could not be new, 
and ſhould not be a Surprize to us; what if we 
did not, yet we might, and ought to have expected? 
And if we did not know this, the trueſt and only 
reaſonable Matter for grieving, is our own moſt 
wretched Ignorance. Of a Truth, ſo evident, ſo 
uſeful, ſo neceſſary to be known; a Truth, that 
Nature hath graven every where, in Character 
fo large and legible, that it is impoſſible for us 
to go abroad, and not meet it, or to turn our 
Eyes any way at Home, and not read it. Others, 
our Selves, and Every thing carry this Inſcription, 
Alas! we miſtake our Poſt, and Quality. Man's 
Buſineſs here is not to give Laws, but to receive 
and ſubmit to them. The Adminiſtration of Af. 
fairs is lodged in higher and better Hands. The 
Order of the Univerſe is eſtabliſn d; and We, who 
are but a very ſmall Part of this vaſt Body, muſt 
follow the Motions of the Whole, and take con- 
tentedly what falls to our Share. To fret and 
ven eur ſelves, is to be concern d, that Eternal 
Ordinances are not reverſed and diſſettled for our 
Sakes ; that we are not made an Exception to ali 
Created Nature; which, beſides the intolerable Ar- 
rogance and Impiety it is guilty of againſt, God, 
is no leſs inſupportable Folly with reſpect to our 
ſelves ; for it mends not the Matter one whit, 
but adds Weight to what Providence hath laid 
upon us already, and makes all our Suffering 
T e 
5. For we muſt add too, that it is exceeding di 
Defruttiveſoruftiue, and of extreme ill Conſequence to Men; 
The Danger whereof is but the more increaſed, 
by its hurting us, under a Pretence of doing 


us Goed. It flatters with falſe Hopes, and a fai 
1 ] Shen 
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ſubject to Decays and Death. If then we know | 


—— 1 1 


Shew of Relief; but in reality aggravates the Mif- 


fortune; and while it profeſſes to draw the Weapon 
out of our Side, makes the Wound wider and 


ſides, theſe Thruſts are infinitely the more difficult 
to defend our ſelves againit ; becauſe it is a Dome- 


v 

r 

ll 

„deeper, and thrufts a Dagger into our Hearts. Be- 
2 

F 
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ſtick Enemy that gives them; One that we cannot 


run away from, One that is fed and cheriſhed with- 


lo in our own Boſoms, and which we our ſelves have 


at W bred up and given Birth to, merely to be a Vexa- 
1 tion and a Puniſhment to us. 


us The Effects, indeed, of Grief, are univerſally 
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ur miſchievous; they ſpread themſelves quite over the 0#:ward!y, 


„ whole Man; and while they infect, do very much 
n. impair every Part of him. As to the External 
15 Appearance, it diſhonours, and is a Reproach to 


the Man, by that Deformity, and Change of Coun- 


if. tenance, brought upon him by this means. Do but 
ne WW obſerve, when once Grief enters, how it fills Men 
o with Shame and Confuſion, ſo that they dare no 
ut W more ſhew themſelves in Publick, nay, ſo as to 
N- W ſhun the Sight and Converſation even of their moſt 
nd intimate Friends, and particular - Acquaintance. 
nal W When once we are under the Dominion of this 
dur Paſſion, the Light it ſelf is offenſive, and our 

| great Care is, to ſeek out ſome dark Corner, 
u. ſome cloſe Retreat, to crouch, and hide our ſelves 
00, in, far from the Eyes and Gbſervation of every 
dar Body. Now what can be the Meaning of all This, 
in but a plain unnatural Confeſſion of its own In- 
aid decency, and how much Men ought to be aſham'd 
of what they do at that time ? Is not this evidently 
| to condemn it felf ? And would you not be apt 
E to think, this was ſome Woman caught in Adul- 


ech takes ſuch Pains not to be ſeen or known ? | 
ing Next to the Perſon, obſerve the Habit, what 


ed Ke an doi” 


MW tery, that runs away, and hides her Face, and 
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ing Weeds are, as if our very Clothes were in- 
tended to publiſh to the World, that Grief utterly 
deſtroys, and takes away all that is manly and 

ave about us; and, in its room, gives us all the 
Soft neſſes and Infirmities of Women. According- 
ly the Thracians always dreſsd Men, when they 


were in Mourning, in direct Womens Habit; and a 
certain Author obſerves, that Grief enervates Men, 


and waſts their Strength. The old Romyn Laws, 
which were the moſt Noble and Maſculine (like 
the Spirits of thoſe that made and liv'd under 


them) ſtrictly prohibited all ſuch Effeminate La- 
mentations, and long indulg'd Sorrow. They 


thought very truly, that it was a horrible Abſur- 
dity for Men to act in Contradiction to Nature 


and Reaſon, and thus Un- man themſelves. And 


all the Allowance they were content to make, 


was only for the firſt Guſh of Paſſion, while it 
was freſh, and tender, or ſurprizing; For there are 
Tears, that may be permitted to fall from the 


Eyes of Philoſophers themſelves. A Man may keep 


up the Dignity of his Nature, and yet not aban- 


7. 
Inwardly. 


donthe Humanity of it : This we are bound to pre- 
ſerve, as well as not to debaſe the other; and there- 


fore all that thoſe Roman Laws, and theſe Refe- 


ctions aim at, is, ſo to temper and get the Ma- 


ſtery over our Paſſion, that while the Tears fl 
from our Eyes, Virtue and Wiſdom may not fal 


from our Hearts, at the ſame time. 


But the outward Fadings of the Beauty, diſ 


figuring the whole Man, and changing his Mien and 


Air, and Behaviour, ſo infinitely to Diſadvantage; 


no, nor yet that corroding Venom, which eats in- 


to our very Joints and Marrow, and, as the Wiſe 


Man expreſſes it, drie:h up the Bones; theſe mile 


rable Effects, I ſay, upon the Body, are not all; 
It goes deeper yet; decays the Soul, breaks all is 


urbs its Operations, di 
-” Able 
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ables and draws off the Man from any Virtuous 
or Honourable Deſigns ; palls, and flats his Reliſh 
of Goodneſs, extinguiſhes the Deſire of Reputation, 
and takes away the Diſpoſition of doing worthily, 


either for himſelf, or for any Body elſe : Nay, it 


does not only unqualify him for the doing, but 
for the receiving Good from any other Hand. For 


even the moſt proſperous Occurrences are grown 


inſipid, or unpleaſant to him ; and Every thing 
turns ſowre upon his Mind, as all kinds of Meat 
do upon diftemper'd Stomachs. In ſhort, Grief 
embitters a Man's whole Lite, and poiſons all his 
Actions. | — Rnd Ii 

It may be conſider'd with reſpe& to the De- 8. 
grees of it; and a Difference ought to be made Diftin- 


between the Greatneſs and the Extremity of it ; guiſbed. 


as there ſhould alſo between that which runs in- 

to Exceſs, and grows ungovernable altogether 

from it ſelf; and that which is puſhed on, and 
aggravated by the Suddenneſs of an Accident. In 

ſuch a Caſe, Surprize and Conſternation alarms, 

ſeizes, tranſports the Man; takes away all Motion 

and Senſe, ſtupifies and turns him into a Stone, 

like that wretched Mother Niobe, 


* Her curdled Blood, ran backward at the Sight, 
And pale numb'd Limbs, a ſhivering Horror took; 
She ſtiffens into Statue with the Fright, 

At laſt her faltering Tongue, long Silence broke. 


And in theſe Caſes, great Allowance is to be made 


for Natural Affection; upon which account that 
Painter is admitted to have underſtood his Buſi- 
neſs well, who, when ne was to draw Iphigenia go- 


ing to be ſacrificed, repreſented the ſeveral Po- 


* Diriguit viſu in medio, calor oſſa reliquit, 
Labitur, & longo vix tandem tempore fatur- | 
a ſtures 
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ſtures and Countenances of her Mourning Friends, 
and more diſtant Relations, with great Curioſity, 
and Artifice ; but when he came at laſt to her 
Father, he caſt a Veil over his Face. Thus wiſe- 
ly covering that Sorrow, which no Pencil could 

ufficiently expreſs. But Grief, as it often exceeds 
the Power of Art and Repreſentation in the Copy, 
ſo ſometimes it is too ſtrong for the Original ; 
too grieyous to be born, and kills the Man out- 


right. This finds no Vent; But that which is mo- 


derate, or indeed, that which is very great, wears 
off by Trac of Time, by Diverſion, and Buſineſs, 
and other Avocations of the Mind; And that 
which helps This forward, is, that it expreſſes and 
eaſes it {elf by Tears, and Sobs, and Sighs, and ſad 
Complaints ; all which are ſome Mitigation to the 
Suffering Party, and much more comfortable than 
Inſenſibility and Silence. 


* Slight Sorrows find a Vent, and Words command; 


The Fierce boil inward, dumb and ſtupid ſtand. 


Directions and Helps againſt this Evil, art 


1 given Bock III. Chap. 29. 


* Curz leves loquuntur, ingentes ſtupent. 


CHAP. XXXU. 


- Compaſſion. 

3 | SG 

- i WE mingle Sighs and Tears with thoſe that 
J- are in Affliction; we feel, in ſome Degree, 


js their Misfortunes, and take Part in their Pains. 
„ Whether ir be, from ſome ſecret Sympathies in 
at Nature, whereby the Sentiments of one Man are 
d conveyed to, and produce the like in another; or 
d whether it be from ſad Preſages, by which we 
ne are apt to fear, that, whatever our Neighbours 
an ſuffer now, may happen to be our own Cale ano- 
cher Day. : | | 

| Now, This (ſo far as it is Vicious) is the Paſ- 
ſion of a Weak Mind; A Fooliſh Pity, that pro- 
| ceeds from too much Tenderneſs, and from an 
Indiſpoſition in the Soul, whereby it is apt to be 
irs Þ vehemently diſordered, and fall into great Trou- 
bles upon ſlight Occaſions. Hence Women and 
Children are moſt affected with it; and ſo are 
— che Cruel and Spightful too (who, as was faid be- 
fore, are always cowardly and fearful: ) for theſe, 
tho' they know nothing of that Noble and Ge- 
nerous [Ai "ha which is a Virtue ; yet of this 
Vicious One, they have their Share. Snch ( for 
| Inſtance ) as expreſs mighty Concern for Villains 
and Malefactors, when they endure the Puniſh- 
ment of the Law, and ſmart for their Faults. Now, 
the Effects of ſuch a Pity are very Unjuſt, and 
ſo are the Cauſes of it too; for to ſpare the Guil- 
ty, is to injure, and endanger the Innocent; and 
all that Tenderneſs, proceeds only from ſuperſicial 
Appearances, and want of Thought, which looks 
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no farther than juſt the preſent Circumſtances of 


the Suffering Party, without any Regard at all had 
to the Merits of the Cauſe, and how Reaſonable 
it is, that ſuch Puniſhment ſhould be inflicted up- 

on him. . 
Concerning This, ſee more Book III. Chap. 30. 
Where you bade likewiſe the juſt Diſtinction, 
between the Virtuous, and Vicious Compaſſion ; 

omitted here, to avoid Repetition. 
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CHAP, XXXU. 
Fear, 5 


F R is the Apprehenſion of ſome Evil to 
come, which ſtands over us, and keeps us per- 
petually in Awe ; it fills us full of Anxious Thought, 
and very Officiouſly runs before, to give Notice of 
the Calamities, which Fortune threatens us with. 
We are nor ſpeaking at preſent, concerning that 
Fear of God, 10 highly recommended in Holy Scri- 
pture; ſo exceeding Uſeful and Neceſſary a Check 
upon Men's Minds, in Order to a Good Life: 
Nor is this Chapter to be underitood, as if it rela- 
ted at all to that anxious and tender Concern, 
which proceeds from Affection and Duty; or ſuch 
as makes a Part of that Obedience and Reſpect, 
due from Inferiours, of all Sorts, to their Superi- 
ours; but only of that troubleſome, and tormenting 
Paſſion, which is the Spawn of Sin, and Shame, 
and a diſordered Mind. For theſe Terrours, entred 
the World, at the ſame Inſtant with Guilt, and Re- 
proach; and are the wretched Off-Spring, of the 
Corruption of our Souls, and a ſecret Familiarity 
with the Devil. It was upon yielding to his "—_ 
+: | | 5 | ug- 
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f Suggeſtions, that our General Anceſtor firſt diſco- 
1 | vered theſe miſgiring Horrors upon his Conſci- 
> ence, 1 was afraid, becauſe I was naked, and I hid my 
| ſelf. Gen. iii. 10. | | 
It is a Paſſion full of Fraud and Malice; and, 


; indeed, can never hurt, or gain Advantage over The Malice 


can have no manner of Inſight into; ſo throwing 
us into a Place of Darkneſs; and making the ſame 
Uſe of Futurity, which Thieves do of the Night; 
(which is, to compaſs their Deſigns undiſcover'd, 
and to ſcare and terrifie us much more, than the 
Occaſion requires.) When it hath got us there, 
it puts on a Thouſand ſeveral Vizors, and repre- 
| ſents our Misfortunes under the moſt frightful and 
gaſtly Forms imaginable : Thus we are cheated 
again, as Children are with Fancies and Bugbears ; 
and dread thoſe Evils in variety of Shapes, which 
bt. can have in reality but one Face; Evils which 
of Tbave nothing in their own Nature, capable of do- 
ing us any Hurt; and ſuch as would not be Evils 
to us, if we did not call and believe them ſo. 
It is nothing elſe, but merely the Apprehenſion we 
have of things, which renders thoſe Accidents Evils, 
that in themſelves are no ſuch Matter. And This 


5 is ſo Powerful, and ſo Pernicious, that it turns our 
rn. very Good into Evil, and from our Proſperity 
Fo takes Occaſion to afflict, and make us Miſerable. 


t, How many Wretches, do we ſee every Day, 


i. Wretches of their own making ? who actually be- 
ing come Unhappy for the very Dread of being ſo, 
ne, and have improw d their Empty Fears into Solid 


and Subſtantial Miſeries? How many People have 
loft their Friends, merely through Diſtruſt, and not 
daring to make. Uſe of them ? And how many 
have made themſelves ſick, with the very Ter- 
rors and Apprehenſions of Sickneſs ? Here is a — 
7 N * 


us, except when we are cheated, and ſeduced by and Hran- 
it. It makes uſe of the Time to come, which we 2 7 1. 
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lous Coxcomb, that fancies his Wife hath played 
him Foul, and teazes himſelf into a Conſumption, 
till he pines and droops into his Grave, with this 


tormenting Suſpicion. Another anxious Fool is 


afraid of falling into Poverty, and he racks him- 
ſelf into a Diſeaſe ; and dies, for Fear of not ha- 
ving enough to live upon. Nay, there are ſeve- 
ral, who have been kill'd with the very Fear 
of Death; and that you may not think this fo 
very odd, let me obſerve to you, that ſomething 
like it happens every Day in moſt, if not in all 
the Objects of this Paſſion. Our Fear, generally 
ſerving to very little Purpoſe, otherwiſe than the 
drawing down upon our Heads, the very thing we 
pretend to run away from. Undoubtedly no Ca- 
lamity whatſoever, is near ſo great, or grievous 
to be born, as the Fear of it. For other Evils 
can hurt us only while they have a Real Exi⸗ 
fence, and are actually upon us; when the Cay 
is removed, the Effect and the Pain immediately 
ceaſe. But Fear is not ſo confin'd ; it extends to 
Things that have no Being, as well as to ſuch as 
have; nay, to things which neither are, nor per- 
haps ever will be; and, that we may be aſſur'd, 
there is no End of its Extravagances , it fixes 
ſometimes upon things which we may be very 
confident never can be. So very ingenious is this 
Paſſion to torment us, fo malicious and ſpightful, 
fo mercileſs a Tyrant; it extracts real and cut- 
ting Pains out of Shadows; and refines upon Ima- 
ginary Evils, till it conſolidates, and makes them 
weighty ones: And for thoſe which miniſter ſome 
Ground for Fear, it is wonderful buſie, and trou- 
bleſomely officious ; it takes Poſt, and brings us 
News, which it were better not to hear; for i 
creates imaginary, and anticipates all our actud 
Sufferings, by Opinion and Expectation. 


Feit 
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back again. 


Ear does not only fill us with dreadful Impreſ- 
ſions, and oftentimes diſturb our Repoſe with 
falſe Alarms; but, which is worſe, it taints and 
deſtroys all our Happineſs, breaks in upon our 
Quiet, and checks all our Delights. No Man can 


be eaſie, or take pleaſure in the Enjoyment of a 


Blefling, which he is in perpetual fear of loſing. 
Life it ſelf cannot be a Satisfaction to a Man 
that lives in dread of Dying: And One of the 
Ancients hath obſerv'd very truly, That no Ad- 
vantage can miniſter true Joy to us, which we 
have not ſuch a Maſtery of, 

part with it, whenever Providence ſhall demand it 


It is wonderful to obſerve the Folly and Im- 


| prudence of this Paſſion; for indeed it excels all 
| others in Raſhneſs and Indiſcretion. It ariſes 


ſometimes from want of Courage, it is provoked 
by a Proſpect of Dangers ; and yet it frequently 


| doubles our Difficulties, and expoſes us to greater 
Dangers : For it makes us eager and impatient to 


deliver our ſelves from them ; and thus it caſts 
us into Confuſions and Amazements, perplexes our 


Judgment, blinds our Underſtanding, and hinders 
us from diſcerning, and taking the proper Me- 


thods of getting out of the Labyrinths we are in. 
It diſtracts us with Terrours, and drives the Mind 
back again into it ſelf, where the Violence of its 
Paſſion interrupts the Debates, and overlooks 
thoſe very Opportunities of eſcaping, that offer 
themſelves. Add to this, the great Dejection and 
Diſcouragements, which will not let us dare to do 
what we ought, for our Safty ; we loſe our Rea- 
lon, and the Reſolution to uſe it; we flee when 


no Man purſues, ftart and tremble at our own 


Shadow ; nay, flee from that which is our beſt and 


only Sanctuary, run away from our Friends, and 


ap- 


as to be prepared to 
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apprehend Deſtruction from them which advance 
to our Relief. Our very Sutcours ſtrike new Terr 
imo 16. Some have been tranſported with this 
Paſſion, even to the degree of perfect Stupidity ; 
the Senſes are put beſides themſelves, and loſe the 
power of diſcharging their Duty ; our Eyes are 
broad open, and yet we ſee not ; Men diſcourſe 
to us, and we hear not a Word they ſay ; we at- 
tempt to run, and make our Eſcape, but ſtand 
fixt like Statues, and cannot move a Step. 
This Paſſion, when moderate, adds Wings to 
onr Feet ; but when extreme, and in excels, it 
nails and faſtens us down, or entangles and con- 
founds us in our Flight. Thus Fear ſupplants our 
Natural Powers, depraves and diſables the whole 
Man, enfeebles Body and Mind, baffles our wiſeſt 
Deſigns, and baniſhes Thought. 3 
I Amazement bore up my erected Hair; 
Nor cou'd my ſtammering Tongue expreſs my Fear. 
Sometimes it makes Men deſperate ; and fo, that 
the giving all for loſt is for their great Advan- 
tage; for it inſpires them with Reſolutions of 
ſelling their Lives as dear as they can, and puts 
them upon doing Wonders. An Inftance where. 
of we have in that Roman Legion commanded 
by Sempronius, in their Engagement againſt Har 
nibal. | 
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* Adeo etiam auxilia pavor formidat. 
Obſtupui, ſteteruntq; come, vox faucibus hæſit. 
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+ Deſpair and Rage broke thro th extreme Diſtreſs ; 
Cou d they have hop d, their Safety had been leſs. 


There are alſo ſome Fears and Terrors, with 
which Men have been ſtrangely poſſeſſed without 
any Viſible ground ; as it they were Thunder- 
ſtruck from above; or God by a particular Pro- 
vidence had determin'd to infatuate and diſpirit 
them, in order to their Deſtruction. Theſe ſud- 
den Amazements are what we commonly call 
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panic Fears; and we read, that the City of Car- 


thage was once thus ſeiz d with Confuſion ; for 
ſuch are not always confin'd to ſingle Perſons, or 


ſmall Numbers; but whole Nations and vaſt Ar- 


mies have been univerſally ſeiz d, and unaccoun- 
tably ſtruck with them. And our Bleſſed Saviour 


inſtances in this, as one of the Judgments ſent 


from Heaven upon the wicked Fews. Mens Hearts Luke u. 


failing them for Fear. 
Particular Directions and Remedies againſt 
this Paſſion, will be given in Book III. 
Chap. 28. | 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


The Second Way of conſidering Man; which 
vs, by ſtating the Compariſon between Him, 
and other Animals. 


Fltherto we have conſider d Man entire, and 
with regard to Himſelf alone: The next 
Step, by which we propoſe to advance in the 
Knowledge: of him, is by ſtating a Compariſon 
between Him and other Animals; and This is 2 
very excellent help toward making a right Judg- 
ment in the Caſe. Now this Compariſon is of 
large extent; it conſiſts of many Branches, re- 
quires great Skill, and wou'd prove of mighty Be- 


nefit and Conſequence, if well and truly made: 
But the Queſtion is, Who muſt make it? Shall 
Man? He is a Party in the Cauſe, and liable to 


very juſt Exception; for it is much to be fear d, 


when the I ue is his own Concern, the Verdict will 
not be honeſt, And accordingly we ſee, how 
partial and unfair he is in all he ſays of Himſelf; 
for he knows no Mean, he proceeds with no 


Moderation, but is eternally in Extremes. Some- 


times he is big, and pleas'd with Himſelf ; looks 
down upon the lower World with Diſdain ; and 
calls himſelf the Lord of all the Creatures; divides their | 
Morſels among them, and cuts out for each Species, 


ſuch a Proportion of Faculties,and natural Power,as 


rimes, inſtead of all his Gaiety and Pride, you 


$3 ken foll. of black n n thep he 


debaſes himſelf as much, murmurs and frets, * 
es 
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bles and complains, gives Providence hard Words, 
and calls Nature a cruel Step-mother, that hath 
made him the Refuſe of the World, the moſt 
wretched of all her Productions; and dealt to 
Him the leaſt and loweſt Portion of all her Chil- 
dren. Now, in truth, both the one and the other 
of theſe Opinions. are equally falſe, unreaſonable, 
and extravagant. But what can we expect better 
from him ? Or how is it to be thought, he ſhou'd 
carry himſelf evenly and fairly, and a& juſtly 
with other Creatures, when he 1s, as we ſhall 
ſhortly ſee, ſo infinitely out of all meaſure, in his 
Notions' towards God, his Superior ; and Man, 
who is his Equal? But, beſides this Byaſs upon 
his Fudgment, there is another Difficulty upon his 
Underſtanding : For which way ſhall he get a com- 
percent Knowledge of the inward Powers, and un- 
ſeen Motions of other Animals? So that if he 
were inclin'd to be Juſt, and to hear the Evidence 
impartially, yet he muſt needs be an improper 
Judge, to whom the moſt material Part upon 
which the Sentence ought to be grounded, can- 
not be given in Evidence. And ſuch are thoſe 
inward Operations of Brutes, which we can have 
no certain or competent Perception of. How- 
ever, we will try at preſent to ſtate this Com- 
ogg as evenly and calmly as we can poſ- 
1 5. 72 | ; 2 | £543 
Now, Firſt, we are to conſider, that the Order 
and Conſtitution of the Univerſe is not vaſtly 
unequal ; There are no great Irregularities, nor 
large void Spaces in it; nor ſuch Unlikeneſs and 
wide Diſproportion between the ſeveral Parts that 
go into this Compoſition, as ſome People may 
imagine. The Excellencies of the ſeveral Species 
ne and fall gradually; And thoſe, whom Na- 
ture hath placed near, or cloſe to one another, 
haye all of them a mutual Reſemblance ; tho 
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ſome have more, and ſome have leſs of it. And 
thus we may obſerve a near Neighbourhood, and 


cloſe Affinity between Mankind and other Ani- 


mals. They are a-kin in many Things, and ſeve- 
ral Properties are alike and common to both. Se- 
veral Things indeed there are, wherein they dif- 
fer; but theſe are not ſo vaſtly diſproportionate 
and diſtant, but that they {till are next adjoyning 
Links, ewiſted within one another, in the great 
Chain of the Univerſe. So that Man is neither in 
all reſpects ſuperior, nor inferior in all. For that 
which befalleth the Sons of Men, befalleth Beaſts ; even 
one thing befalleth them both; ſays the Wiſdom of God 
himſelf. (Eccleſ. iii. 19.) 
We will begin with choſe Things which are com- 
mon to both, and very near the Matter of being 
alike in both; ſuch as Generation, Nutrition, Motion, 
Action, Life and Death. For (ſays the ſame Divine 
Wiſdom) As the one dieth, ſo doth the other ; ſo that 4 
Man (in this reſpect) hath no Pre-eminence above 4 
Beaſt. And This is a Confutation of thoſe fooliſh 
repining People, and all their melancholy Com- 
plaints, that repreſent Man, as the only Creature, 
whom Nature hath diſcountenanc'd and diſgrac'd, 
abandon'd and forſaken ; turn'd naked into the 
wide World, and caſt upon the bare Ground; 
without any Covering, without any Natural Weg- 
pons to ſhelter or defend him ; bound up, and 
fwaddel'd ; andutterly ignorant and unfurniſh'd of 
what is fir for him: Whereas to all Others fhe 
hath been much more bountiful ; Clothed them 
with Shells, or Hair, or Wool, or Shag, or Fez 
thers, or Scales; Armed them with Tusks, or Horns, 
with Bills, or Claws, or Talons, to act offenſively 
ordetentively, as occaſion requires; qualify'd them, 
without any Help of Art or Induſtry, for Swim- 
ming, Running, Flying, Singing, Looking out for 
Food, and Suſtaining themſelves. But Man, poo! 
11101 K negledtel 
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neglected Man, (they tell you) is Taught to Go, 
| © Taught to Speak; nay, requires Help and Teach- 
ing for the very Feeding and Supporting himſelf; 
and attains to nothing without Time and Trou- 
ble, and ſerving an Apprenticeſhip. In ſhort ; He 
is perfect in no other Inſtance of Nature's Teach- 
ing, except that of Crying : This is all we bring 
into the World along with us; and a very fit Em- 
blem it is of our Fortune and Condition. Now 
all theſe melancholy Complaints, which make dif- 
advantageous Reflections upon the Original Com- 
poſition of Mankind, and that which is truly 
the State of Nature ; are altogether unjuſt and 
falſe. For firſt, our Skin is ſufficiently fortify'd 
1- againſt all the Injuries of Weather; and ſo N- I. Nala. 1 
s W hkedneſs is no Argument of our being leſs Nature's ol, XIV 
n, Care, than any other Creature. Several Nations, | 
ne (as I have obſerv'd heretofore ) never yet fo 
much as knew what Clothes are; and even We 
8 oY do, can go bare in any Parts, even the ten- 
iſh dereſt and moſt ſenſible; when Inclination, or 
n- W Cuſtom, or ſome particular Faſhion, diſpoſe us to 
re, W it. For where of all our Body is the Senſe quick- 
d, er, than in the Face, the Hands, the Stomach ? 
nc And yet what Lady, even the niceſt and tender- 
eſt of: her Sex, ſcruples to expoſe her Neck and 
ea- W Breaſts, (when the Mode requires that Dreſs ) 
even in the Extremity of Winter ? Swathes and 2.Swadling 
of! W Rollers may be convenient, but tis plain they are Cher. 
the not neceſſary in Children; for the Lacedzmonians 
em W heretofore made no uſe of them; nor do the 
er W Swiſſes and Germans that dwell in cold Countries; 
nor Biſcans, nor thoſe Vagabonds and Common 
Cheats, that go by the Name of Gypſies, uſe them 
at this Day. Weeping is by no means peculiar to 3. Weeping, 
Mankind; Beaſts have likewiſe their Share in it: 
Some of them ſhed Tears; and much the greateſt _ 
Part of them Cry, and Complain, and Bemoan 
| R 2 them- 
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themſelves continually, for ſome time after their 

4+ Feapons. Coming into the World. As for Weapons, Nature 
hath not been wanting in her Proviſion for Us 

too ; and ſhe hath given us beſides, greater Op- 
portunities of uſing them; For the Muſcles and 
Motions of our Limbs are more in Number, and 

of a more uſeful Variety; and Theſe too we are 
capable of receiving greater Service from, with- 

out any Inſtruction at all, than any other Ani- 

mal whatſoever: Or if ſome few are better pro- 

vided in this reſpect, we have the Advantage of 

many others. Nor do we need any Teaching in 

5. Eating. point of Eating; We and They are equally fit- 
ted, equally dextrous and ready at it by Nature: 

Who makes any Queſtion, but a Child wou'd 

look out ſharp for Meat, aſſoon as he is ſtrong 
enough to feed himſelf ? And Meat the Earth 
produces for our Purpoſe ; there wants neither 
Quantity nor. Variety to ſupply our Neceſſities, 
whether we improve it by Art and Labour, or 

not: Of which ſeveral Nations are a Proof, 

who live in great Plenty, without contributing 

any Tillage, or Care, or Induſtry of their own, 

6. Speech. toward their Subſiſtence. As for Speaking, allow- 
| ing that to be the Effect of Art, and not of Na- 
ture; yet it is certain too, that if it be not na- 

tural, it is not neceſſary neither. But yet This 

may be reckon'd among thoſe Things that are 

given in common to Men and Beaſts both : For 

what other Name but Speaking can we give to that 
Faculty of exprefling themſelves, which we ſee they 

have upon all Occaſions ;. thoſe Significations of 

Pain, and Grief, and Joy; the Methods of Sum- 
moning one another together, and asking mutual 
Succours; their Arts of Courtſhip and Flattery, 

and making Love? And as We ſometimes ſpeak 

by ſome particular Geſtures, the Motions of our WM , 

Eyes, or Head, or Hands, or Shoulders; (As MW « 
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in which Dumb People are exquiſitely perfect, 
Js and practiſe even to Aſtoniſhment) ſo do Beaſts 
likewiſe converſe with one another: And even 
10 Thoſe of them that have no Voice at all, main- 
10 tain an Intercourſe of Good Offices, and ask and 
return them as Occaſion ſerves. As Beaſts under- 
is ſtand Us in ſome degree, fo do We in part un- 
derſtand Them: They flatter and ſooth us; they 
threaten and give us warning; they call, intreat, 


of and expreſs their Want of our Help: We ſpeak 
in co Them, and They to Us after their manner; 
+ and if we underſtand but imperfectly, whole 
Fault is it? Theirs or Ours ? This is what none 


of us can certainly tell, and ſomewhat may be 
{aid for either Side. They, for ought we know, 
may think as meanly of Us upon this Account, as 
We commonly do of them. * But in this how- Note. 


% ever they are a Reproach to us, that in the pre- 

or ſent Condition of Humane Nature, we do not 

of underſtand one another. Our almoſt next Neigh- 
9 


4 bours, remoter Provinces in the very fame Coun- 
5 try, have Dialects ſo different, that they do not 
comprehend each other at all; Whereas They are 


0 all perfectly well acquainted with the Idioms, 

la- i | — 

hi5 Note. © Here we have juſt Occaſion to make a Diſtinſtion which 
Me * I ſhall ſbew to be neceſſary, Chap. XXXVII between Defects Na- | 
'0r * tural and Accidental : For of the Latter ſort is That of Men's 

lat : being uninteiligible 16 each at her; This Confuſion of Languages 

' having been no Part of our Original Condition: For we have in- 

e) falible Aſſurance, that the whole Earth war ence of one Speech. 

of So that what was inflitted as a Puniſhment for a Crime, (as This 

m- a is expre/ly affirm d to be, Gen. XI) cannot in any fair Reaſoning, 

ual mate a Branch of the Compariſon, between the Nature of Man, and 


that of Brutes. Nor, indeed, even in this Condition, (thus de- 
755 baſed and puniſhed as we ſtand) will the exquiſite Eaſineſs of 
24K 3 expreſſing Our Thoughts, and the wonderful Powers of Humane geg C haptey 
our , Vice, endure to be compared with the wild and inarticulate of Weak 
ts , Sounds of any Brutes whatſoever, tho moſt excellent in their neſs, 
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246 5 Of Wiſdom. Book l. 
not only of their own Kind all the World over; 
but (which is a great deal more) with thoſe 
of Kinds different from their own. The Horſe 
knows how to diſtinguiſh the Barkings of a Dog ; 
that one ſort of Tone imports Miſchief, and Dan- 
ger, and a malicious Deſign ; and that another is 

innocent and ſafe, and intends him no Hurt at 
7. Mutual all. Nay, I add, that they do not only maintain 
55 + 43 Correſpondence among Themſelves, but with 
Das alſo. In Wars and Engagements, Elephants, 
Dogs, Horſes, underſtand as well as We: They 
conform all their Motions to the Word of Com- 
mand; They Run, or they Stand ſtill; they March, 
or they Halt ; they Purſue, or they Flee ; they 
Charge, or they Retreat, as we wou'd have 
them; They receive Pay and Subſiſtence ; they 
have a Part in the Victory, and a Share in the 
Booty ; as we ſee particularly they had in the 
late Conqueſt of the Indies. And thus much may 
ſuffice to be obſerv'd concerning thoſe Things 
which Nature hath diſtributed both to Men and 
Beaſts in common; and that with ſo even a Hand, 

that there is no great Diſparity on either; ſide. 
4: The Particulars wherein theſe two differ, and 
Differences have the Advantage of cue another, come next 
and Ad under our Obſervation. Now Some there are, in 
Lange, which Man does manifeftly excel, and no Animals 
|  Whatſoever can pretend to equal, or to be like 
them; and Others again there are, in which Beats 
have the upper-hand of Us. The Divine Wiſdom 
ſo ordering the Matter, that the ſeveral Parts of 
the Creation ſhould be ſo nicely interwoven, ſo 
cloſely connected, that Each ſhould have ſome 
Pre-eminence peculiar to it ſelf ; and from All to- 
gether, ſhou'd reſult the perfect Harmony, and 
Alninterrupted Order, of One moſt compact and 
On Man's beautiful Whole. The plain and indiſputable 
fs Privileges of Man, are the Noble Faculties ” 1 
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3 Soul; The Penetration, Sprightlineſs, and Com- 


e prehenſion of his Mind, exerted in the Fruitfulneſs 

e of his Invention; the Subtlety and Solidity of his 

z Judgment ; the deliberate Determination of his 

1 Choice; Speech to communicate his Thoughts 

is freely, to make known his Wants, to ask and to of- 

at fer Aſſiſtance; the Hand, a ready Inſtrument to 

n execute whatever his own Invention ſhall ſuggeſt, 

h or the Inſtructions of others ſhall dictate, or their 

85 Performances preſcribe for his Imitation; The Ma- 

y jeſtick Form of his Body; the great Variety of 

N= Movements he is qualify'd for; from whence it 

h, comes to paſs, that his Body, and the ſeveral 

y Parts of it, are much more ſerviceable to Him, 

Ve than thoſe of any Creatures elſe can be to 

ne MF Bur ſtill Beaſts have Their Advantages too, as - 

ne evident and unqueſtionable as Ours ; and of thoſe ee 5 

7 ſome are General, and others Particular: The Ge- Beaſt. 

gs neral are theſe ; Health, which in Them is much General. 

nd more confirm'd, and leſs interrupted, than it ever 

d, is in Men; their Conſtitutions more robuſt ; their 
Natural Defects and Imperfections very rarely to 

1d be obſerv d. Whereas Men are weak and tender, 

xt eaſily diſeas'd ; blind, and lame, and deaf often- 

in times from the Birth. The open Air never does 

Als them Injury; They are ſubject to no Rheums, 

ke or dangerous Colds, with which moſt of our 

its acuteſt Diſtempers begin, and many of them have 

m no other Cauſe; Moderation in their Deſires and 

of Actions, which are bounded by Covenience, 

ſo Innocence, and Security; perfect Eaſe and Tran- 

ne quillity; for this muſt needs attend a Life void of 

0- all Fear and Guilt ; Full Liberty and Confidence 

nd in Matters that are Natural and Lawful, without 

nd any Reſtraints of Shame, or Fear of Diſcovery ; 

ble W A total Exemption from infinite Vices and Ex- 


his orbitances; no Superſtition to enſlave them; no 
KA Ambition, 
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Ambition, or Avarice, or Envy, to diſturb, to 
torment them; no uneaſy Fancies, and affright- 
ing Dreams to afflict and confound them : Theſe 
are the Portion of all Animals in common. 

Of thoſe that are Particular to ſome ſorts only, 
We may reckon the pure, clear, wholſome, lofty, 
delightful Dwelling, which the Birds enjoy, by 
having the Regions of the Air aſſign'd them. 
The wonderful Perfection they attain to in ſome 
Arts: For what Art or Labour, even of the moſt 
celebrated and accompliſh'd Maſters, cou'd ever 
pretend to compare with the Swallows, and ſome 
other Birds, in Building ; or with the. Spider in 
Spinning and Weaving ; or with the Nightingale 
in Muſick ; or with ſome other Creatures in 
Knowledge of Plants and Phyſick ? Some aſto- 


niſhing Effects, and peculiar. Properties, that are 


inimitable, unaccountabie, nay, incredible: Such 
as that of the Fiſh call'd Remora, becauſe, tho 
ſmall it ſelf in Compariſon, yet it ſtops the largeſt 
Ships in their Courſe ; Inſtances of which Hi- 
ſtory gives us, in the Veſlel that rode Admiral of 
Marl Anthony's and Caligula's Fleet; That of the 
Cramp-Fiſh, which benumbs People's Limbs at ſome 
diſtance, and tho' they never touch him :| That of 
the Hedge-bog, which hath a Fore-knowledge of 
the Winds: And that of the Cameleon and Po- 
Iypas, in changing Colours, and taking a freſh 
Tincture, according to the Things they reſt upon. 
Their ſtrange Prognoſtications; of Birds, for In- 
ſtance, in their leaving one Country, and going 
into another, according as the Weather, and Sea- 
ſons of the Lear change: That of all Beaſts that 
are Dams, in knowing which of all their Young 
will prove the beſt ; tor when they are driven to 
Straits, and put upon preſerving them from Dan- 
ger, they conſtantly fave the beſt firſt. In all 
theſe Reſpects Man is much inferior to Beaſts ; 
EF 7 :- VV VV an 
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and in ſome he is ſo far from being equal, or near, 
that he is in no Degree like them. To all which 


might be added, That other Advantage, which 


conſiſts in the length of their Lives ; the Term of 
ſome Animals, in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, 


extending to a Number of Years, Seven or Eight 


Times as much as that of My an. 
The Advantages, which Man lays claim to 6. 
above Brutes, but which will admit of ſome Di- Advar- 


8 . * nating tages that 
ſpute, and perhaps, upon a ſtricter Examination, 1. 


would tempt an Impartial Judge, to give it on the ed. 


other fide, are ſeveral. Firſt, The Reaſonable and I. 


Intellectual Faculties of his Mind; the Power of com- Reaſoning. 


paring, conſidering, arguing, collecting; Learning, Qu. #he- 


; | | ther Brutcs 
and Improvement; Judgment and Conduct. Now tabs ef 


Two Objections may be offered in Bar to this ;, 
Claim; the One relating to the Thing it ſelf ; 
the Other to the real Worth, and Benefits of it. 


Firſt, It is not out of all Diſpute, whether the 


Matter of Fact, ſet forth in this Claim, be True; 


that is, whether Men have theſe Excellencies pe- 
culiar to themſelves. It hath ever been, and ever 
will be, a Point in Controverſie, whether Brutes 
have none of theſe Spiritual Powers; and that Opi- 
nion, which holds the Affirmative, and maintains 
they have, is ſupported with greateſt Authorities, 
and ſeems to carry a greater Appearance of Truth. 
The moſt Celebrated and Learned Philoſophers 
have declared for it; No leſs than Ariſtotle, and 
Galen, and Porphyry, and Platarch, Democritus and 
Anaxagoras. The Reaſon, upon which they ground 
that Aſſertion, is this; That the Brain is the Parti- 
cular Organ, the part of the Body, employed by 
the Soul, in the Acts of Ratiocination ; and that 
the Compoſition of the Brain, is exactly the ſame 
in Brutes, as it is in Men; and from hence they 
conclude, that the Inſtrument of Reaſon, is as apt 
and Capable in one of theſe Creatures, as it is in — 
mY oe aa 1 
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other. The Difficulty then will be, whether the 
Souls be equally capable, of uſing this Inſtrument 
to ſuch Purpoſes; and for This, they offer Expe- 


tience; That Brutes conclude Univerſals from Sin- 


 gulars ; as, from the Sight and Form of One Man, 


to know the ſame Humane Form in All Men; 
That they are able to compound, and to divide 


| Hdea's, by aſſenting and refuſing ; and that they 


- exerciſe a Power of Choice, and make very ſubtile 


Diſtinctions between Good and Evil, in ſuch Caſes 
as concern the Life, the Liberty, and Preſervation 
of Themſelves, and their Young. Nay, they pre- 


may read and diſcover feveral Strokes and Foot. 
ſteps of Reaſon, more Bold, more Judicious, more 


Some of the moſt memorable Actions, from whence 


tend, that any Man, who obſerves with Attention, 


Nice, more Ingenious and Cunning, than the com- 
mon {ſort of Men are uſed to give us Proof of. 


this Concluſion hath been made, I will briefly re- 
cite. The Fox deſigning to paſs over a River, 
when it is frozen, lays his Ear cloſe to the Ice, to 
hearken 1f there be any Noiſe, and whether the 
Water run underneath ; that from thence he may 
form a Judgment, whether it be Safe to proceed, 
or Neceſſary to retire. And this Expedient the 
Thracians are ſaid to make uſe of, when they have 
any frozen Rivers to paſs. The Hound, in Doubt 
which Way his Matter, or the Game he is in chak 
of, went, at a Place where Three Paths meet, tale 
this Courſe of making out his Loſs ; he ſcents the 
feveral Paths, one after another, and when he find 
that in Two of theſe Ways, no Scent hath lain; 
he never troubles himſelf to lay his Noſe to tit 
Third; but ſprings forward, and takes That witl 
ont farther Enquiry. Thales the Philoſopher's Mul 
when heavy loaden with a Sack of Salt, and bei 
to go over a Brook, ſtoop'd down to diſſolve I 
Salt, and ſo make his Burthen lighter 5 beck 
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e he had found once before, that the Salt was lighter, 
it Þ when it fell into the Water by chance: but when 
- loaden with Wooll, he did the direct contrary, and 
Ä ſtrove to keep it dry; becauſe the like Experiment 
n, had taught him, that Wooll grows heavier by 
being wetted. Plutarch ſays, That once on board 
le a Ship, he ſaw a Dog caſting Stones into a 
ey great Jar, that ſo he might make the Oil in it 
ile W riſe higher; which before was too low, and out of 
fes W his reach: And the like is reported of the Crows 
on in Barbary, when the Water is too low for them, 
re- W to drink at. Thus Elephants, when one of them is 
on, W ſet faſt in a Bog, are faid to bring great Stones, 
ot- and pieces of Timber, to help their Fellows out. 
ore W The Oxen in the King's Gardens at Suza, which 
m. have been long practiſed to turn a Wheel a Hun- 
of. W dred Times Round, (the Depth of the Well requi- 
nce ring juft ſo much, from whence Water is drawn, 
re- W for the Uſe of the Gardens) cannot be made to 
ver, exceed that Number of Rounds; and when left 
to to themſelves, never come One turn ſhort. Now 
the W what Way are all theſe Things poſſible to be done, 
nay without Reaſoning and Diſcourſe ; Compoſition 
eech and Diviſion, which are the Operations proper to 
the a Rational Soul? Muſt not a Man be thought to 
nave want Reaſon himſelf, who thinks it hath nothin 
oubt WF to do in ſuch Actions? So again; The marvellous 
hak WW Dextericy of drawing Darts and Spears out of 
abe wounded Bodies, with very little Pain to the Pa- 
s the tient, for which Elephants are Famous. The Dog 
mentioned by Plutarch, that at a Publick Entertain- 
ment, lay upon a Scaffold, and counterfeited him- 
lelf dead; fainting away by degrees, breathing 
ſhort, trembling, ſtretching himſelf out, and let- 
ting them drag him about as quite dead; then 
dy degrees coming to himſelf again, lifting up his 
Head, as if he had juſt been brought to Life : 
And in a Word, the many Strange, Apiſh TM 
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that Jugglers and Strowlers teach their Dogs, and 
Dancing-Horſes. The many Doubles; and cunning 
Contrivances, that Beaſts of ſeveral kinds have, to 
ſecure themſelves from the Attempts we make upon 
them; The great Forecaſt, and wiſe Management 
of the Ants, in drawing out their Grains of Corn to 
ſweeten in the Air, and dry by the Sun, which 
would otherwiſe corrupt, and grow muſty: The 
nibbling off the End of every Grain, which would 
elſe be grown, and run to Seed: The Order of 
the Bees, in their Republick ; the Method of their 
Combs; the vaſt variety of Offices and Duties ap- 
propriated to ſuch and ſuch reſpectively; and the 
conſtant Regularity and Uniformity of all their 


Proceedings, will not ſuffer us to think, that theſe 
are no more than animated Cloct-Mork; but ſeem 


in many Things to equal, and in ſome even to 
reproach the Conduct of Mankind 
In Order to overthrow all This, ſome have been 
very III- natur'd to theſe Brutes, and take Sanctua- 
ry in Natural Inſtinct, as a: ſufficient Solution, 


and Cauſe of all theſe wondrous Effects; And 


This they deſcribe by an Inclination in Nature, 
which is under as perpetual Neceflity, Slavery, 
and Conſtraint ; as That by which the Stone falls, 
or the Flame aſcends. . Now Firſt, This is ſo far 
from Truth, that one would wonder, how it could 
ever enter into any Man's Head : For the fore- 


mentioned Acts, plainly infer reckoning and ſum- 


ming up Particulars, comparing of Things toge- 
ther, and reaſoning by Compoſition and Diviſion 
of Idea's, and by Conſequences drawn from thence. 
But theſe are ſuch Operations as can never be per- 
formed by ſuch a Natural Inclination, and Ne- 
ceſſary Inſtinct, which are only the Refuge of 
Men, who want ſomething to ſay. But then it 


muſt be obſery'd withal, that this Objection re- 


turns back again, upon them that make it. For 
| MY 
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another too, from the Examples of : Nightingales 


_ repreſenting what is abſent to himſelf, and deveſt- 
| ing things of what Circumſtances he thinks fit, to 
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it is, without doubt, more Noble, more for the 
Honour of any Creature, and a nearer Reſemblance 
to God himſelf, to do Well by a happy and unal- S % Ad. 
terable Determination of one's Nature; than to 2 
do ſo by Art and Induſtry, long Time, and much 
Learning; To be led by the Unerring Hand of 5 
God, than left to our own imprudent Conduct; 
and to act Regularly, by an Habitual, and Con- 
ſtant, and Neceſſary Impulſe; than by ſuch a 
Choice and Liberty, as is ſubject to Hazard and 
Raſhneſs. Beſides, by this Notion of Natural In- 
ſtint, they take away from Brutes all manner of 
Inſtruction, and Improvement, as well that which 
they receive from others, as that which they im- 
art to others; but This is abundantly contradi- 
cted and confuted by Experience. For it is plain, 
They learn what they knew not before, and grow 
more Perfect by Degrees, and Imitation, and Cu- 
ftom ; as Magpyes, for Inſtance, Parrots, Fack-Daws, 
and Dogs; and it is as plain, that they teach one 


and eſpecially of Elephants, who of all Animals are 
the apteſt to learn, and ſeem to exceed the reſt by 
far, both in Largeneſs of Capacity, and Quick- 
neſs of Apprehenſion. - _ 9139 : 
As for that Power of the Reaſoning Soul, g. 
which Man values himſelf fo very Highly upon ; 
That of conſidering Corporeal Things abſtractedly, 


conceive. them after his own Pleaſure; (for ac- 
cording to the Jargon of the Schools, the Ob- 
ject underſtood, is in the ſubject Underſtanding, according 
to the manner in which the Underſtander repreſents it to 


bimſelf, ) there is ſome Appearance, that Beaſts do 
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all this too. A Horſe, that has been us d to Charge, 
when he lies aſleep, in his Litter, ſhall ſhiver, and 
ſnort, as if he were in an Action; and plainly 
forms to himſelf, the Sounds of Drums and Trum- 
pets, and the Images of an Army, and a Batre], 


The Grey-Hound, in his Dream, pants and blows, . 


ſets up his Stern, ſhakes his Legs, and conceives a 
Spiritual Hare before him. Maſtiffs, and Houſe-Dogs, 
growl in their Sleep, and ſometimes open, and 
bark out-right, imagining that ſome Stranger is 
coming in. The faireſt Concluſion of this firſt 
Point ſeems to me then, to be thus; That the 
Brutes haveReaſon ; That They compare, diſcourſe, 
and judge, but in a much lower Degree, and no- 
thing comparable, to that Perfection, in which 


Man does. They have a much leſs Share, but 


they are not Totally excluded. We excel Them 
vallly, and ſo we do one another; and, indeed, 
the ſeveral Kinds of Beaſts, excel each other too. 
Nay, I know not, whether it may not be faid, 
That the difference among Men, is Greateſt ; and 
that ſome Men, excel ſome other Men in Reaſon- 
ing, more than ſome Men excel Beaſts. 

Ariſtotle, tis true, pronounces of ſome Men, 
that they are ſo extremely Ignorant and Stupid, 
that they differ in nothing, but Shape, from Brutes, 
But all this notwithſtanding, to argue, that they 
have equal Share, and ſtand upon the Level with 


Mankind ; that their Souls are equally Immortal 


with Ours,or Ours equally Mortal with Theirs, are 
very Malicious and unfair Inferences. For, beſides 
that Man excels moſt Confpicuouſly, in the Ope- 
rations of Reaſon, there are ſeveral other more No- 
ble Faculties and Prerogarives, ſuch as are entirely 
Spiritual, which juſtify the Character, of his being 
the Likeneſs and Image of God; and render him ca- 
pable of Immortal Bliſs ; all which the Brates par- 
take not of, in any the leaſt Degree. And theſe 1 
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all implied in the Notion of Intelle&, which de- 


notes ſomething more Sublime, than mere Ratio- 

y i cination. 

N The other Argument, upon this Occaſion, con- 9. 
J. cerns the Worth and Benefit of this Pre- eminence. 

„ | For, Allowing the Matter of Fact alledged, to be 


2 True, that Man hath Reaſon, and Brutes have it 
„ | not, yet, What does he get by it? Are not the 
d Nobleſt Faculties paid very Dear for, and do the 
is not do him more Hurt than Good? Are not Theſe 
ſt the principal Cauſe and Source of the Miſeries | 
je that load him? The Vices, the Paſſions, the In- | 
e, ward Diſtempers, All that Irreſolution, and Trou- al 
o- ble, and Deſpair, which embitter and caſt a Ble- 
-h BW miſh upon our Lives? And theſe the Beaſts have 
ut none of, becauſe they have none of thoſe Pow- 
m ers, which are the Seat and the Source of them. 
d, BY Witneſs the Story of Pyrrho's Hog, that eat con- 
zo. tentedly on Shipboard, in a Storm, at a time when 
id, the Paſſengers and Seamen, were almoſt dead with 
nd Fear. © I confeſs, as we manage the Matter, the 
n- < generality of People have but a very indifferent 
© Bargain of This. And ſome who conſider Things 
n, Y © Superficially, and look at what the World is, 
id, M © not what it might be, are tempted to think 
es, that theſe more exalted and larger Endowments of 
ey the Soul, have been wholly deny'd, or at leaſt 
ich much diminiſhed, and impaired to Beaſts, for their 
tal T mighty Eaſe and Benefit ; and given to Man in 
are their full Strength, for his mighty Torment: Since 
des it is by the Interpoſition and Aſſiſtance of theſe, 
pe- chat he teazes and perplexes himſelf; reſents and 
Jo- fadly keeps alive the Paſt ; is diſtracted with Anxi- 
ely fy and Amazement for the Future; nay, forms 
ing fo his own Mind, and then is ſcared out of his 
ca- Vits, with the gaſtly Images of Evils, that are not 
14r- yet, nor are ever like to be. Now in other Ani- + 
are MY mals, the Senſe and the Apprehenſion of Evil have 
20 101 : | both 
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both the ſame Date; till it comes, they know no- 
thing of it; and when it hath done, they have 
done with it; and from the Moment of its Ceſſa- 
tion, are in perfect Eaſe, and Tranquillity. And 
thus you ſee, how Man is rendred (rather indeed, 
how by his Miſmanagement, he renders himſelf ) 
the worſe for his Advantages ; that the Happineſs 
and Privilege of his Nature, is become the Inſtru- 
ment and Occaſion of all his Miſery. - And were 
it not better to have been born naked, than to be 
provided with * Weapons, and to ſnheath them thus, 
in our own Bowels ? | $6 
Another Advantage over Brutes , which Man 
makes Pretenſions too, is that of Dominion, and 
Power to Command them, which he imagines to 
be veſted in him. But, (not to take notice at 
preſent, that This is but an improper Plea, ſince 
Men alſo mutually Command, and are Comman- 
ded by one another) the Thing in Fact is not 
true: For where does our Practice and Experience 
ſhew this univerſal Command in Man, and as 
univerſal Subjection and Obedience in other Crea- 
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Note. Did Nature, which furniſhed us with theſe Rich and 
* Heavenly Accompliſhments, bring us under a Neceſſit y of convert. 
* ing them to our own Sorrow and Ruine; the Gift, indeed, 
* had been Treacherous, and Providence cruelly kind. But ſince 
„they are not the Appetites, and Paſſins, and Faculties themſelves, 
fut the Exceſſes and Indulgings of the One, and ;he Neglect ur 
* Abuſe of the other, to which theſe Miſeries are owing, let u. 
« not complain of cur Condition, nor charge God fooliſhly ; but put 


all that we ſuffer of this kind, to the Account of our own Follies 


and Vices. For from hence it is, that Brutes can pretend to en- 
ter into the Compariſon with us, even in the Eſteem of thoſe, 
* whoſe Wiſh and Intereſt it is, to bring us down 10 their Level. 
* And were not we by cheriſbing our reſtleſs Paſſions, ſo induſtrious 
« 70 torment our ſelves, we ſhould not ſee, as now we daily do, that 
&* the Dull and Inſenſible live moſt at their Eaſe, and come off 
* Cheaper with the Sufferings of Humane Life, than Men of Wit, 
and Parts, and more refin'd Underſtanding. © 
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- cures ? Tis plain in the preſent State of Things, 
that this 1s a mere Fancy ; and that Men are 
— much more in fear of Beaſts, than ſtood in fear 
d of by them. It is not to be doubted, but this was 
, once the Caſe; and an ample Commiſion that was, 
) which the Great Lord of the Univerſe iſſued at 
5 the Creation, Let bim have Dominion over the Fowls Gen. 1. 26. 
- of the Air, and cver the Fiſh of the Sea, and over the 
e Cattel, and over all the Earth. And admirably fitted 
e he is to execute this Commiſſion, by reaſon of the 
s, Majeſty of his Perſon, an erect and beautiful 
Form, and the Greatneſs and Wiſdom of his 
n Mind. But alas! the Face of Affairs is changed; 
d the actual Exerciſe of this Prerogative loſt. And 
0 all that remains, is only what theſe Advantages 
at of his Body and Mind give him; and it may 
ze much more properly be ſaid, That Man is made 
fit to Command, and Brutes to Obey, than that 
ot He does actually Command, and They Obey. 
de Another Advantage bordering upon the former, II. 
as is perfect Liberty. This Man pratends to, and up- 33 a 
a- braids Brutes with Captivity, Slavery, and Drudge- moe” 
: ry ; but This, I think, is full as unreaſonable and 
If foreign as the other. Men themſelves lie infi- 
 Y nitely more open to Reproaches of that kind: To 
„ his let the Inhabitants of Guinea ſpeak ; elſe what 
us © mean the Slaves that are made by Kid-napping and 
vs, Force, and not only their Perſons enſlav d, but all 
their Poſterity too? Nay, what mean thoſe wil- 
»: ling Slaves, who fell their Liberty for Sums of 
lie Money, or who part with it gladly and freely, 
or that truck it away for ſome Conveniency ? 
% For was not all this done by the Ancient Gladia- 
%% tors ? And is it not now done daily, by Women to 
hat their Ladies, and Soldiers to their Commanders? 
But Beaſts know nothing like this; they ſerve not 
one another; they neither enſlave, nor are en- 
laved by one another ; but are in all reſpects 
more 


4. 


Virt ue. 


his Table: But if He Hunt, and take, and kill, 


dable Actions and outward Appearances of it; 
(This Claim will admit of ſome Diſpute too: 


more free, and at their own: Diſpoſal, than Men 

are. | 
Man, it is confeſs'd, makes theſe his Diverſion 
and his Entertainment ; they furniſh his Sports and 


and eat Them ; They do the ſame by Him, as Op- 
portunities offer: And that, in a manner more 
brave and great than His ; not by Toils, and Nets, 
and Cunning ; but by honeſt down-right Force. 


Nay, He is not murder'd and devour'd thus by 


Beaſts only, but (which is infinitely more) by 
another Man, his Equal, his Companion, his Bro- 
ther. No Beaſts ever aſſemble themſelves in Troops, 
to deſtroy, and ravage, and lead Captive another 
Troop of the ſame Kind; but Men, to their Eter- 
nal Reproach, not only do the Thing, but glory 
in it, and triumph in the Deſtruction of their own 
Species. | a7 
The Fourth and great Advantage Men pretend 
to above Brutes, conſiſts in their Virtue ; but it 
by this Moral Virtue be meant, and if we may 
be allow'd to judge of Virtue by the commen- 


Tho' Moral Virtue taken formally, and with re- 
gard to the Will, Beaſts cannot have :) For Grati- 
tude, and Friendſhip, and Readineſs to be ſervice- 
able, Fidelity, Magnanimity, and ſeveral other 
good Qualities uſeful in Society and Converſation, 
Have been obſerv'd to pre themſelves after a 
more lively, more ſurprizing manner, and with 
more Conſtancy, in Brutes, than is uſually ſeen 5 
in the Generality of Mankind. Lyſmacbas had à | 
Dog call'd Hircanus, which lay perpetually upon 
the Bed with his dead Maſter, and wou d not be *' 
got from thence to eat or drink, but continud 
thus watching and faſting, till the Corpſe came 


* be burnt, and then leaped eagerly into ths 5 


Fire, 
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Fire, and burnt himſelf with it. The ſame is re- 
lated of another Dog, that belonged to one Pi- 


' rbus. That of the wile Heſd detected the Ruffi- 


ans that murder'd his Maſter : And another did 

the like before King Pyrrbus, and his whole Ar- 

my. Plutarch tells us of another, that hunted 

about from City to City, and never reſted till he 

had brought the Robber of the Temple at Atbens, 
to Juſtice for his Sacrilege. The Story of Andro- 3, Gel 
dus is very well known, who had lived and eat Lib v. 
with a Lion for ſome Years, after curing him of Cap. 14. 
a painful Wound; and afterwards, when con- 
demn'd at Rome to the Wild Beaits, this Lion 
wou'd not touch the Slave that had been his 
Gueſt, and his Surgeon, but approach'd him 
with all the Demonſtrations of Thankfulneſs and 
Love; all which, Appian declares himſelf to have 
been an Eye-Witneſs of at R:me. An Elephant, 
that in Heat of Paſſion, had kill'd his Keeper, 
wou'd neither eat nor drink, but pined himſelt 
to Death, by way of Penance. But now on the 
other hand, Is there in the World any Creature 
that can compare with Man, for Injuſtice and 
Ingratitude, Churliſhneſs and Ill-Nature, Treache- 
ry and Baſeneſs, Lying and Diſſimulation? Be- 
ſides, allowing Virtue to conſiſt in moderating 
the Appetite, and curbing one's Pleaſures, Beaſts 
are. then a great deal more regular than We, 
and keep themſelves more duly within the Bounds 
of Nature and Convenience. As for. thoſe De- 
fires that are ſuperfluous, extravagant, and un- 
natural, they never have any Inclination of that 
kind: And conſequently are exempted from one 
great and common Species of Humane Vice, which 
is, The enlarging our Deſires beyond meaſure, and 
multiplying, nay, inventing freſh Objects to our 
ſelves; and employing Artifice and Induſtry to 
heighten and create. new Inclinations. In thoſe 
8 2 which 
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which Nature prompts them to, as Eating, and 
Drinking, and other Bodily Satisfactions, they out- 


do us much in Temperance and Reſervedneſs. But 
if we would in good earneſt be ſatisfy'd, whe- 


ther Man or Brutes be the more Vicious or Vir- 
tuous; that is indeed, if we would put Man out 
of Countenance effectually, and filence all the 
Pretenſions to this Excellency quite; Let us 
put the Iſſue upon that ſingle Virtue, which is 


therefore call'd Humanity, becauſe look'd upon to 


II. 


III. 


ter ſingle, One againſt One: No general Rendez- 


be the moſt proper and inſeparable Quality of 
our Nature; as on the contrary, That of Cruelty 
is eſteem'd the moſt foreign, moſt diſagreeable, 
and that which we abandon, as fit for wild 
Beaſts only, by giving it the Denomination of 
Ferity. But alas! in this very Inftance they re- 
proach, and put us to the Bluſh ; particularly up- 
on the following Accounts. They never, or but 


ſeldom, fall fon), or do any great Miſchief upon 


thoſe of their own Kind. It is a lamentable and 
ſcandalous Obſervation, but hath too much of 


Truth in it, That Dens and Defarts are more 


peaceful Habitations than Towns and Cities ; 
and even Dragons, and Beaſts of Prey, agree better 
together than Men do. But Theſe, when they do fall 
out, quarrel upon juſt, and weighty, and neceſſa- 
ry Occaſions ; Provocations that touch them near- 


ly, and to defend that, which needs and deſerves 
their utmoſt Endeavours to defend it; their Life, 


their Liberty, their Young. Again; They en- 
gage and aſſault each other with ſuch Arms only 
as Nature hath provided for them; they come to 


fair and open Combat, uſe no Methods of Ho- 


ſtility, but plain Strength and Courage; encoun- 


— — — 
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vous of vaſt Herds and Troops on each fide : 


Nor do they act with Stratagem and Delign. 


Their Engagements are alſo very ſhort, and pre- 
ſently decided ; for as ſoon as one of them is 
wounded, or gives out, the Fray is over ; and, 
which is yet more conſiderable, aſſoon as the 
Action is ended, the whole Quarrel, the Hatred, 
and all the Reſentment is at an end too. But 
Man is the very Reverſe of all this; He is fo 
far from not quarrelling with his own Kind, that 
he quarrels with none beſides. The Grounds of 
theſe Quarrels are frequently trifling and fri- 
volous, and of no Conſideration ; nay, which is 
worſe, they are ſometimes unjuſt, they proceed 
from Falſhood and Miſrepreſentation ; and if the 
Matter be examin'd to the bottom, the Quarrels 
have no real Ground at all. The Arms he uſes, 
are the Work of Induſtry ; ſuch as are treache- 
rous, and kill without Warning, and contriv'd to 
be as much ſo as is poſſible. The Method of ma- 
king War is by Deceit and Cunning, which we 
colour over with the ſpecious Name of Conduct; 
and this is ſeen in Stratagem and Surprize, Feints 
and Ambuſcades. This again is tranſacted by vaſt 
Numbers of Men met together by ſolemn En- 
gagement, and particular Appointments, to ſtand 
and fall by one another. Theſe Wars are vaſtly long 
too; none lay down their Arms upon the firſt Diſ- 
advantage; but ſtill either Side puſhes on its For- 
tune; the One to recover their Loſſes, the Other 
to purſue and perfect their Conqueſts; and the 
uſual End put to theſe Controverſies, is by the 
Death of the Principals, Laſtly, In theſe Quar- 
rels, when Men want the Power, they ſtill re- 
tain the Will to do Miſchief; and tho' Acts of 
Hoſtility may ceaſe, yet the Hatred and Reſent- 
ment ſeldom or never ceaſe. 


— 9 The 
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VII. 
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12. The Sum then of this Compariſon, as you have 
The Cn found it here ſtated, amounts to thus much; That 
ee, Man hath no ſuch mighty reaſon to magniſy 
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Conſiders. Himſelf in the Advantages of his Nature, above 
tion. That of Brutes: For, allowing Him ſome Endow- 
ments and Accompliſhments, which They have not; 

as the Sprightlineſs and Force of his Mind, and 
Intellectual Faculties, and all the other nobler Pow- 

ers of the Soul ; yet the Incumbrances upon theſe 

is very great and grievous; the Evils he is in- 
volv'd in upon their Account, infinite and inſup- 
portable: The Inconſtancy and Irreſolution, Su- 
perſtition and Solicitude, ſad Remembrances of 

the paſt and anxious Concern for the Future; 
Ambition, and Avarice, and Envy, reſtleſs Cu- 
rioſity, buſy Detraction, Lying, and Deceit, a 
world of unruly Appetites and Paſſions, Troubles 

and Diſcontents. Thus this Mind, with the 
Thoughts and Value whereof Man is ſo much 
exalted, is the Occaſion of infinite Misfortunes; 
and of moſt of all then, when it exerts it felt 
moſt : For in all vehement Agitations, it does not 

only hurt and diſturb the Body, and render its 
Forces and Functions diſorder'd, and broken, and 

quite tired down; but it hinders and confounds 

its own ſelf: For what is it that throws Men into 

Folly and Madneſs, To much as the Acuteneſfs, 

and Activity, and Strength of the Mind it ſelf? 

The ſubtileſt Follies, and moſt exquiſite Phrenſies, 
proceed from the quickeſt, and fineſt, and moſt 
vigorous Agitations of the Mind ; as we may ob- 

ſerve, that the bittereſt Averſions, and moſt irre- 
concileable Enmities grow from the tendereſt Pal- 

ſions, and moſt intimate Friendſhips ; and the moſt 
virulent and mortal Diſeaſes, from a ſtrong Com- 
plexion, and healthful Body. Melancholy Per- 

ſons are obſerv'd by Plato, to be beſt diſpoſe for 
Learning and Wiſdom ; but they are equally 3 

| ; | J ; 
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ſed for Fully too; much more than Perſons of a 
different Temper. And to a Man of nice and 
juſt Obſervation, it will appear, that when the 
Soul adts freely, and gives her ſelf a Looſe, there is 
none of her Altitudes and Sallies without a Mix- 
ture of Folly ; and in good Truth, theſe Things 


dwell very cloſe together ; 


— Wit to Madneſs nearly is ally'd, 
And thin Partitions do their Bound; divide. 


Once more; If we regard the living in Agree- 
ment with Nature, and in Conformity with what 
ſhe dictates and requires from us, Beaſts ſeem to 
excel us in this reſpe& very much; for they lead 
a Life of more Freedom, more Eaſe, and Security, 
more Moderation and Contentedneſs, than Men 
do. And That Man is deſervedly reputed Wiſe, 
who makes them his Pattern, and his Leſſon, and 
reaps Profit by their Example; by reforming and 


reducing himſelf to that Innocence, Simplicity, 


Liberty, Meekneſs, and Gentleneſs of Temper, 
which Nature had originally implanted both in 
Us and Them: And, which in Brutes is ſtill very 
conſpicuous, but in Us is decay'd, chang d, and 


utterly corrupted by our Induſtrious Wicked- 


neſs, and Artificial Depravations; thus debauching 


and abuſing the particular Prerogative we pretend 


to, and rendring our ſelves more vile than the 

Beaſts, by means of that very Underſtanding and 
Judgment, which ſets us ſo far above them. Hence 

ſure it is, that God intending to ſhame us into 

Vertue, ſends us to School in Scripture, and bids 

us grow wiſer by the Example of theſe Creatures. 

The Crane, the Stork, and the Swallow ; the Ser- Jer viii. 7. 
pent, and the Dove, the Ant, and the Ox, and the Mar. x. 16. 


A, and ſundry others, are recommended as Prov. vi- 6. 
Teachers to us. And after all, To take down 18. i. 3. 


8 4 our 


our Vanity upon this Occaſion, we ought to re- 
member, that there is ſome ſort of Correſpon- 
dence, ſome mutual Relations and Duties arifing 
from thence ; if upon no other account, yet by 
reaſon of their being made by the ſame Hand, 
belonging to the ſame Maſter, and making a Part 
of the ſame Family with our ſelves. And this ſingle 
Reflection ought to prevail with us, to uſe our Ad- 
vantages over them modeſtly, tenderly, and con- 
{cientiouſly ; and not treat them with Cruelty and 
Contempt. For as Juſtice is a Debt from us to all 
Men ; ſo Kindneſs, and Beneficence, and Mercy 
mult needs be due to all Creatures whatſoever, that 
are in any Condition of receiving Benefit by us. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


On Author in the midſt of his great Care 
ro ſtare this Compariſon ſo, as might be 
moſt mortifying to the Vanity of Mankind, hath 


yet found himſelf oblig'd to acknowledge, that 


the Reaſon of Men is ſo much' brighter, and more 
noble in its Operations and Effects, than any 
thing diſcoverable in the Brute Part of the Crea- 
tion, that I might have let this Chapter pals 
without any Cenſure, had it not been for two 
or three Sentences, which ſeem obnoxious to ve- 
ry ill Conſtruction: Such as a fort of Men are 
(in our Age): but too fond of embracing, who, 
at the ſame time that they are vain enough 


to imagine, that neither the Nature, nor the 


Ne velations of God himſelf can have any thing 
in them above their Reaſon»; are yet ſo ſor- 
did and degenerate, as to be content that Beats 


ſhould be thought endu'd with the ſame Souls, 


and to be mov'd with the ſame Principles of Rea- 
ſon with Themſelves. An Opinion, which is the 
rather entertain'd, for the ſake of a certain Con- 

| {cquence 
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ſequence that recommends it, with regard to a 
Future State; for it ſeems they can be ſatisfy d 
with the Portion of Brutes now, provided they 
may but partake in it hereafter. And what Fa- 
vour this Notion might find from theſe Paſſages, 
That Brutes and Men both have the ſame Reaſon, tho 
not in the ſame Degree, and that ſome Men excel others 
much more than ſome Men again excel Beaſts; I was 
doubtful, and therefore look'd upon my ſelf con- 
cerned, (in purſuance of my Propofals at the Be- 
ginning of this Book,) to offer theſe following 
Conſiderations to my. Reader. | | 
Firſt, That in the Operations of the Reaſonable 
Soul, a great deal depends upon the Organs and 
Diſpoſition of that Body to which it is joyn'd ; 
and (as hath been already explain'd at large) more 
eſpecially upon the Brain: Now ſince Anatomiſts 
have not been able to obſerve any very remarka- 
ble Differences between the Contexture of the 
Humane Brain, and that of Brutes ; we are not 
to think it ſtrange, if there appear ſome ſmall 
Reſemblances in ſome particular Actions of Men 
and Beaſts, tho' theſe do not proceed from the 
{ame Principle of Motion; but owe their Simili- 
tude to that of the Body and Medium put into 


thoſe Motions ! 5 5 
Secondiy, That the Impreſſions of External Ob- 
jects have very ſtrong Effects upon the Imagina- 
tion and Memory; and theſe, aſſiſted by Cuſtom, 
and Imitation, and Example, will perform many 
wonderful Things, which yet are not the Opera- 
tions of Reaſon, properly ſo called. Of this kind 
it is eaſy to obſerve great number of Inſtances, 
in Them, who either by means of their Infancy, 
have not yet attain d to the Uſe of Reaſon; or 
Them, who by ſome Natural Defects never have 
it at all; or Gthers, who by ſome accidental Di- 
flurbance haye loſt it: In all which Caſes, (not 
during 


during the lucid Intervals only, or when the Pow- 
ers of the Mind ſeem a little to be awaken'd, 
bur even in the moſt profound Ignorance, or moſt 
raging Madneſs) Thoſe which are frequently di- 
ſtinguiſnhed by the Senſitive Faculties of the Soul, 
put forth ſometimes 'a marvellous Efficacy and 
Vigour. And that Theſe are moved entirely by 
Material and Senſible Objects, and act as neceſſa- 
rily as any other Parts of Matter whatſoever, hath 
been the Opinion of many new Philoſophers; 
ſome of whom imagine, that all the Operations 
of this kind are as capable of being reſolved by 
Principles of Mechaniſm, (thoſe Operations, I 
mean, of Imagination, and Memory, and Cu- 
ſtom) as any other Affections and Motions of 
common Matter. How juſt this Conclufion is, I 
do not pretend to determine; for They them- 
ſelves ſeem to confeſs it inſufficient, when they 
call in to their Aſſiſtance another Principle, which 
Thirdly, That of Þjtin# ; By which is meant, a 
ſtrong Tendency, and natural Tmpulſe '(diſcerni- 
ble in theſe Creatures) to certain neceſſary and 
uſeful Actions. Something of a Principle'implant- 
ed in them by their wiſe Creator, to qualify them 
for their own Preſervation, and the anſwering the 
Ends df his good Providence in making them. 

And this appears fo early, as to be plainly ante- 
-cedenit to either Memory or Fancy; and yet 15 
ſo conſtant too, and always the fame, in the fame 
Circumſtances and Occaſions; as neither to de- 
pend upon Cauſes fo mutable as the Impreſſion- 
of outward Objects, nor a Principle ſo capricions 
as the Choice of ſuch a Mind perfectly free feel: 
in its Deliberations. And, as Inſtruments put to- 
-gether by a skilful Hand, perform many - Opers- 
tions, fo aſtoniſhing, that a Man unexperienc! 
in the Art, cou'd not poſſibly imagine ſuch 15 
. | | terlab 
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terials capable of them; ſo theſe Philoſophers 
conceive, that Almighty God, in his Infinite Wiſ- 


dom, hath ſo diſpoſed the Senſitive Parts of the 


Soul, that They, by their wonderful Structure, ſhall 
be adapted to moſt amazing Effects, and poſſeſ- 
ſed with ſome Original Propenſions and Impulſes, 


independent from, and antecedent to, the Impreſ- 


ſions of Matter, or the Power of Inſtitution and 
Cuſtom; which, in the needful and moſt profitable 
Actions of Life, ſerve theſe Animals for Funda- 
mental Principles, and bear ſome kind of Affinity 
to the firſt common Notions, in the Rational and 
Intelligent Mind. And upon theſe Impulſes joyn'd 
to thoſe other Advantages mention'd before, the 
whole Oeconomy of Brutes, and even thoſe Acti- 
ons, which ſeem moſt exquiſite and admirable in 
any of chem, have, by the Modern Mechanick 
Philoſophers, been generally thought to depend. 
Concerning which, tho' almoſt every Sy ſtem treat 
in ſome meafure, yet I believe my Reader (whe- 
ther his Opinion inclinie to that Account or not) 
would art leaft think himſelf well entertain'd upon 
this Subject, by the Perufal of our Learned and 
i en Dr. Willis, in the Sixth and Seventh 
Chapters of his Book De Animd Brutorum. 

Two Things are fit to be added upon this Occa- 
fion, with regard ro what Monfieur Charron hath 
deliver'd concerning 1»#in# : The firft is, That in 


regard we obſerve theſe Animals conſtantly going 


on in the fame beaten Track, and keeping ever 


cloſe to one Method; and even in thoſe Inſtan- 


ees which have the greateſt appearance of Com- 
pariſon and Choice, of Ten thouſand that make 


the ſame Experiment, or go about the ſame thing, 


not one varying from the common and received 


Way; This ſeems to be ſome Governing Principle 


in Nature, which gives a neceſſary Determination 
to them; and very different from that Liberty and 
„ Con- 
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Conſideration, which hath ſcarce any more con- 


WOE and demonſtrative Proof of the Will, be- 


ing abſolutely unconſtrain'd in Mankind, than that 
Multiplicity of Opinions, and ſtrange Variety of 
Proceedings, obſervable upon Occaſions and Jun- 
cures, in themſelves extremely alike. 

The other Remark, proper upon this Occaſion, 


is, that what our Author ſuggeſts here, is no Con- 


ſequence at all: as if too much Honour were done 
to theſe Creatures, and ſuch a happy and unal- 
terable Determination, to what 1s profitable and 
proper for them, were a Privilege more than Hu- 
mane ; a nearer Approach to that unerring Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and unchangeable Goodneſs of the Divine 
Nature, than We our ſelves can boaſt of. For 
there is ſo very wide a Difference between Li- 


berty and Neceſſity of acting; the One is fo Glo- 
rious, ſo truly Noble; the Other ſo Mean, fo 
Slaviſh a Principle, that no Compariſon can be 


made between them. The moſt Glorious, moſt 


Beautiful, moſt Uſeful Parts of the Material Creati- 
on, are in this reſpect, infinitely beneath the mean- 

eſt of the Sons of Men; and all their other Advan- 
tages put together, cannot deſerve to be laid into 


che Balance againſt this Single Dignity, of Free 
and Spontaneous Action. And tho': the Excel- 
lency of the Divine Nature, be indefectible and 
unalterable Goodneſs ; yet would not even This be 


an Excellence, if it were not the Effect of per- 


fect Liberty. It is, indeed, our Misfortune, that 
our Underſtandings are impoſed upon, our Affe- 
ctions perverted ; and ſo the Choice we have 


the Ule of, often determines us to the wrong 


Side, and entangles us in Error and Vice. But 


Theſes Defects and Temptations. are ſo many 


Clogs and Bars upon our Freedom ; and therefore 
God, who is above any Poſſibility of ſuch falſe 


Determinations, is ſtill ſo much the more Free. 
| | For 
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. © For Freedom does not conſiſt in a Power of choo- 
- Þ fing Evil as well as Good (which is a Power, in- 
t deed, that never was, nor can be, ſtrictly ſpeaking) 
f Þ but in being Self- moved, and Self. acted; fo as to 
be the Diſpoſer of one's own Will, without any 


Compulſion or neceſſary Determination, from a 
Foreign or External Principle; and only acting, as 
one is ated upon. If then this Inſtinct in Brutes, 


0 be a Matter of Force, and neceſſary Determination, 
bs they are in no degree the better or more com- 
d mendable for it; but under a fatal Conſtraint, 
. which is ſo far from reſembling the Divine Per- 
(- fection, that it admits of no Virtue, nor ought to 
e be eſteem'd any Excellence, but the direct con- 
Jy trary. | | | | 
5 Fourthly, Let us obſerve, what mighty Difference 
— there is between the Perceptions of Brutes, and thoſe 


o of Men; ſo great, that in them we find no Foot- 
be ſteps of any but ſuch as are material and ſingle 
ſt Objects; and what this Author advances as Col- 


i- lections, and Inferences from thence, are not im- 
probably aflign'd by Others, to the Force of Imagi- 
nation, or the Strength of Memory, or to thoſe 


to Natural Impreſſions, which commonly go by the 

5 Name of Inſtindt. To the latter of Theſe we find 

1- "ay Learned Men, attributing that uniform Pro- 
ceſs 


1d of Birds, and Bees, and Ants, in their Nu- 
e trition, Generation, Production, and the like. To 
r- MW the former, that which Charron terms deducing 
at an Univerſal froin a Singular, and knowing by the 
e- having ſeen one Man, how to diſtinguiſh the Hu- 


ve mane Form, in any, or all Individuals of the ſame 
1 Species. But, ſuppoſing we ſhould allow, that this 
ut proceeds from a diſtinguiſhing Faculty, and not 
ny W merely from the refreſhing and awaking an Image, f 
re chat Jay dormant in the Memory, till revived by | 1 
le MW this freſh Object; yet what Proportion can even : 
ee. WM thus much bear, to all thoſe abſtracted Idea's by | 

or which 
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8 which Men diſtinguiſh the Natures and Proper- 


ties of Things? If a Brute, from the Sight of 2 
Man, cou'd collect ſo much as ſhould ſerve to diſ. 
criminate all other Men from Creatures of a dif- 
ferent Species ; yet what is this in Compariſon of 
that Penetration, which examines into the Abſtruſe 
Cauſes, and Eſſential Differences of Things, and 
informs it ſelf diſtinctly, wherein that very Cha- 
racer of our Nature, which we call Humanity, con- 
fiſts ? And what account can there be given of 
any univerſal or abſtracted Idea's in Beaſts ? of 
any of thoſe which we properly call Reaſonal: 
Actions? For as to theſe ſeeming Demurrs, and lit- 


tle Compariſons, which we find inſtanced in here, | 


and in other Places, it is uſual to obſerve as much, 


in Children ſo little, and Naturals fo wretchedly 


ſtupid, as that there are but very faint, if any 
Glimpſes at all, of Underfanding in them. I knoy, 
indeed, Monſieur Charron hath provided a Reply to 
this Argument, by ſaying, That we cannot have 
any competent Knowledge of Their Internal Ope- 
rations. But tho' we do not ſee all the hidden 
Movements of their Souls, nor can diſtinctly ſay, 
whether they are feeble Reaſoners, or ftupendous Ma- 
chines ; yet we may be very confident, they can- 
not dive into the Cauſes and abſtracted: Ideas 


of Things; becauſe there do not appear the leaft 


Foot-ſteps, or any of thoſe Noble Effects, of ſuch 
Knowledge, which Mankind haye in all Ages been 
conſpicuous for. For to theſe abſtracted Notions 
it is, that all the amazing Inventions and Improve- 
ments of Arts and Sciences ; but eſpecially the 


Wonders of Mechaniſm and Motion, by Numbers 


and Proportions duly adjuſted, owe their Birth and 
daily Growth. And ſince in the Diſtinction and 
Perception of Concrete Bodies, where Senſation 5 
chiefly concern'd, the Brutes are acknowledged to 
equal, if not exceed Us, in Accuracy; it is not 
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1 to be conceived, that They who excel in a Facul- 
a ty, which is commenſurate to a Senſitive. Soul, 
a {hould be able to give no Marks at all of their be- 
4 ing endu'd with a Capacity of entertaining and 
m feeding upon thoſe Idea's, which are the peculiar 
> © Prerogatives and Glories of a Rational One. 
d Much more might be added upon this Occaſion, 
- | with regard both to the Objects themſelves; and 
1 the particular Manner of Conception; and the in- 
if finite Diſparities of the Humane Intellect, and that 
if Faculty, which is affected in Brutes. But it is 
/ Prejudice ſufficient againſt them, that ſo many ve- 
y Wiſe and Inquiſitive Perſons have found Cauſe, 
to do even ſomething more than doubt, whether 
Brutes be better than a ſort of Divine Clock-work ; 
and have any manner of Senſe or Perception at 
y all. This, at leaſt, was never aſſerted of Man; 
„ vor the Powers and Operations of his Reaſoning 
= Soul diſputed, (as to the Reality of them,) ex- 
e cept by ſuch as ſet up for Univerſal Scepticiſm, and 
are for reducing all to a State of Confuſion and Un- 
5 certainty. And therefore if, becauſe Brutes ſeem 
ö to act by a Faculty, which we cannot perfectly 
b account for, we ſhould allow, to theſe Brutes, ſome 
8 few dusky Glimmerings of Reaſon (which yet there 
„is no abſolute Neceſſity for, becauſe they have 
ſl ſomething like it) yet no impartial Conſiderer, can 
h ever admit, that it will bear a Queſtion, whether 
n They or We have the better of this Point; or 


7s that Some Men excel others, more than ſome again 222 
2, cel Beaſts ; for there is no Man, how mean and un- 
je taught ſoever, if provided with what we call Cam- 


s non Senſe, but finds an Ability in himſelf, nay, 
0 exerciſes that Ability every Day, (even when he 
d does not know or think of it) of conſidering, com- 
i: Y paring, and determining in ſuch a manner, as no 
0 good Arguments have ever yet been offer d to ſhew 
at that Beaſts either do, or can do. They are juſthy 

i thought 
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thought to do ſomewhat very extraordinary, when 
by long Cuſtom, and ſevere Diſcipline, and daily 
Example and Inſtruction, brought to imitate ſome 
very common Actions of Men; But what Divine 
Heights do Men themſelves aſcend to, when they 
have proportionable Pains taken with them? And 
here in Juſtice the Compariſon ought to lie; be- 
tween the beſt of each Kind; not the he, of One, 
and the /oweſt of the Other; the moſt unapt and 
neglected of Men, and the moſt teachable and im- 
proved of Brutes: For the Advantages, or the 
Want of Art, cannot at all affect the Diſpute, 
where the Gifts of Nature are the Matter in Que- 
ſtion: And theſe are diſtributed with ſo very un- 
even a Hand in the Caſe before us; that He muſt 
be either very ſtupid, or very perverſe, who does 
not ſee the mighty Diſproportion. hy 

As to the other Part of this Diſcourſe, whether 
Reaſon be any real Benefit, and we might not have 
been as well, or better without it ; I ſhall only 
need to add, that the ſeveral Inſtances produced 
here, are only ſuch as are fad and very reproach- 
ful Truths, in regard of thoſe Abuſes of Reaſon, 
Men are guilty of; and the wicked, or the mil- 
chievous Purpoſes they pervert it to : But as to the 
Thing it ſelf, they are no more a Reflection upon 
it, than the Surfeits and Beſtiality of Gluttons, 
and Sots, are upon the common Refreſhments of 
Life. What is ſaid upon this Occaſion, will do 
well indeed to be confider'd, by thoſe vicious and 
indiſcreet Men, who apply That as a Spur to their 
Wickedneſs, and Paſſion, which was intended for 
a Curb to both; And the World ought to be hum- 
bled and reformed by a ſerious Reflection, how 
acceſſary Men become to their own Miſeries, and 
how obſtinately fond they are of them, when their 
very Remedies are induſtriouſly turned into the worſt 
of Diſeaſes : But all this, notwithſtanding Monſter 


Charrin 
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Charron's Argument here, is abundantly refuted 
by himſelf, in the laſt Words of this whole Trea- 
tiſe, where he vindicates the Honour of Elo- 
quence, from the miſchievous Effects, which ſome 
ill-deſigning Men apply it to by this Parallel: 


| © For (ſays he) even That Reaſon, and Under 


e ftanding, which is the peculiar Prerogati ve of Hu- 
© mane Nature, and ſets us above Brutes, is moſt 
© miſerably abus'd ; turn'd againſt God, and our 
« Selves ; and made the Occaſion of our more in- 
© excuſable Ruine. Bur This is only an Acci- 
« dental Misfortune ; far from the Natural Ten- 
e dency of ſo Noble a Privilege. And He, who 
* woud argue from hence, that Mankind had 


© better want theſe Faculties, may juſtly ſeem 


* to have degenerated into Brure ; and to be | 
e quite forſaken of all that Reaſon, which he fo " 
© wildly and fo raſhly condemns. So juſt Ground . 

is there for reading this Treatiſe , with thoſe 
Cautions to be laid down upon the XXXVIIth 
Chapter; and ſo truly does our Author keep up his 
Character of an Academick Philoſopher. — 


— 
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The Third Reſpect, under which we propoſed 
to conſider Man, is by taking a ſhort 
View, and ſummary Account of bis Lite. 


The True Value, the Continuance, and Deſcription 
of Humane Life, and the ſeveral Parts or 
Stages of it, „ 
FA NE very conſiderable ; One, indeed, of the 
principal and moſt neceſſary Points of: Wil- 
dom, is rightly to underſtand the True Value of 
Life; and to make ſo juſt an Eſtimate of it, as to 
keep or to loſe it; to cheriſh and preſerve, or to 
negle& and lay it down; and ſo to manage our 
{elves in the whole Conduct of it, as Duty and 
Decency require. There is not any one Cale, in 
which Men are more apt to be wanting, nor where 
their Failings are of more dangerous Conſequence, 
for the involving them in new and infinite Dif- 
ficulties The Mean, and the Ignorant, the 
Worldling, and the Man of Pleaſure; and, in ge- 
neral, all that do not, or cannot conſider, prize 
Life extravagantly : Ty look upon it as the S#- 
preme Good, and prefer it ſo much before all other 
Things, as not to admit a Compariſon between 
them. If Life were to be ſold at a Price; nay, 
if a ſhort Reprieve only, and lengthening out 
their Term a little, can be had, they can think no- 
thing too dear, no Conditions too hard to be fub- 
mitted too; but are ſatisfied the Purchaſe ought to 
be made at any rate. For This, they tell you, 15 
their Happineſs, and when That is gone, All is 450 ; 
their 
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their very Motto is, Nothing more precious than Life. 
(Vita mihil charius) They value and love it, not 
only as the Scene of Action and Enjoyment, and 
upon the account. of the Conveniences and Op- 
portunities it affords, but upon its own ſuppoſed 
Intrinſick Worth, and live merely for the ſake of 
Living. And how can we think it ſtrange, that 
| ſuch Perſons thould be fo very defective in the 
reſt of their Duty, ſo miſ-led with Errors and ex- 
1 travagant Notions , when they make the very 
7 firſt Step wrong, and ſet out in fo groſs a Miſtake, 
concerning this great Fundamental Article of Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Virtue? . 
e There is alſo a Contempt of Life, that declines 
as much ro Vice in the other Extreme, and re- 
}f preſents it as a Burden, or a Trifle ; Worth no- 
o thing, or worſe than nothing: But this Under- 
o valuing is the Effect of Weakneſs and Ignorance, 
ir of Pride and Ingratitude. For we know very 
id well, that when it falls into Wiſe and Good Hands, 
in Nit is capable of becoming an Inſtrument of great 
re and general Uſe, both to our Selves, and to Others: 
e, NOW I can by no means be of Their Opinion, 
if. taken literally and pl inly, who give it out for 
he their Principle, That * the greateſt Happineſs is, 
be- Ni to live at all; and the next moſt deforabie Thing is, 
ze I live but a very little while. Nor is that Argument 
+. they uſe in Vindication of this Opinion, at all ſut- 
\er ficient or ſatisfactory : What Hurt (Hay they) 
en could there be in Non-Exiſtence? And what Mat- 
ay, Jer had it been, if I were never created? To This 
hut one may reply with reaſon enough, What do you 
10- make of all the Te yo have comp ? What 
üb- wou'd become of This, if you had had 20 Being? 
to And would it not have been ſome Matter, ſome 
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Hurt never to have enjoy'd it? For certainly, 
tho' the loſs of the Good which we have, and 
know the Worth of, be a more ſenſible Evil; 
yet the mere Privation of Good, and never having 
it at all, is one fort of Evil too; even tho' that 
Good be ſuch as we ſhou'd never have miſled, 
nor ſuch as was neceſſary to us. Theſe Extremes 
are too wide ; they overſtrain the Point on both 
ſides, and degenerate into Vice; tho' they are 
not equally vicious and erroneous neither. | 
TI confeſs, ſpeaking in the Quality of a Philo- 
fopher, and with regard to the preſent State of 
Affairs only; I do not think that Wiſe Ancient 
much out of the way, who acknowleged Þ Lif: 
to be good; but ſuch a Good as no Man would accept 
f, if it were left to his own free Choice, and he were 
fairly inform d before-hand, what Incumbrances lay upm i 
it. It is not at all amiſs, that we are engaged in 
it, before we know what it is: We come into 
the World blind-fold ; but that is no reaſon why 
Men ſhou'd afterwards put out their own Eyes, or 
hood-wink themſelves. For the Miſchief is, that, 
when we are got hither,we run into different Ways: 
Some cheat themſelves into ſo extravagant a Fond- 
neſs for Life, that they wou'd not part with it 
again at any rate. Others fret themſelves into fo 
ill an Opinion of it, that they grumble eternally, 
are diſcontented at every thing, and pretend to be 
weary, and ſick of Living. But Wiſe Men have 
juſter Notions of the Matter; They conſider that 
this was a Bargain made without their Knowledge 
or Conſent; (for no Man lives, or dies, aſſoon, 
or as late, or in ſuch Manner and Circumſtance 
as he pleaſes himſelf) But ſtill it is a Bargain ve 
are bound to ſtand to; and if it be a hard one, 


+ Vitam nemo aceiperet, fi daretur ſcientibus. 
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we muſttry to make the beſt of it. Sometimes 


we ſhall meer with rough Ways; but the whole 
Paſſage is not ſo : And therefore Philoſophers 
agree, that the beſt Courſe is, to create no Diſtur- 
bance, nor ſtruggle and flounder unprofitably, but 
for Men to ſuit their Tempers, and comply with 


their Circumſtances as well as they can; to carry 


it off with Evenneſs and Moderation, and make a 


| Virtue of Neceſſity ; for That is the Character of Wiſ⸗ 


dom and good Management : And when they 
have fixed themſelves in this Method, then to live 
as long as is fit for them, conſiſtent with their 
Duty and Decency : Not as long as is poflible 
for them, which is the Principle of Fooliſh and 
Profligate People. For there is a Seaſon proper for 
Dying, as well as one for Living ; and a Virtuous 


| Honourable Death is a thouſand times rather 


to be choſen, than a Wicked and Infamous Life. 
Now a Wiſe and Good Man makes it his Buſi- 
neſs to live juſt ſo long as Life is better than 
Death, and no longer : For, as we obſerved be- 
fore, that They are in the wrong, who eſteem the 


ſhorteſt Life beſt; ſo is that common Opinion 


a Miſtake too, which raiſes the Value by Com- 
putation of Years, and accounts that Life beſt 
which laſts longeſt. | 

The Shortneſs of that Term allow'd us in this 


WE 28 


World, is a great and a general Complaint : We Of . 
meet it in every Mouth; not from the Ignorant #9» 


and Vulgar only, where we cannot expect bet- of Life. 
| ter, than that The) 


be willing to live al- 
ways; but (which may be allow'd a little to 
ſurprize us, even Great Souls, and Wiſe Men, 
reckon it among their very greateſt Unhappineſ- 
ſes. Now to ſay the very Truth, as Men uſual- 
y manage the Matter, and indeed as Nature hath 


in ſome meaſure contriv'd it, Life is very ſhort; 


For the greateſt Part of it is employed and di- 
„ : 3 verted 


verted otherwiſe ; and a very ſmall Proportion left 
for the true Uſes and Ends of Living. The Time 
of our Infancy and Ignorance, the Decays and 
Infirmities of Old Age, the neceſſary Intervals of 
Sleep, the Diſeaſes of our Bodies and our Minds, 
and the infinite other void Spaces of it, wherein 
we are incapable of doing Good, run away with 

a great deal of our Time: And when the Whole 

is ſumm'd up, and theſe Abatements made, the 
Remainder is not much. But yet, without trou- 
bling our ſelves with the contrary Opinion, which 
aſſerts the Shortneſs of Life to be greatly for our 
Advantage, we ſhall find Reaſon enough to ac- 
cuſe this Complaint of Injuſtice; and to think it 
more the Effect of Inconſideration and III-Nature, 
than of good Arguing, and virtuous Diſpoſition. 
For what Advantage would à longer Life be to 
us? Shall we wiſh for it to no other Purpoſe, 
but merely to Live in; to take our Eaſe, to Eat, 
and Drink, and Sleep, to look about us, and ſee 
more of the World? What need is there of ſo 
much Time for this? We have already ſeen, 
and known, and taſted what we are capable. of, 
in a very little time; and when we are got to 
the End of our Curioſity, This is ſufficient, What 
Good will it do us, or wherefore ſhould we 
wih co act the fame Things over and over again, 
and be always beginning afreſh? Who would 
not be cloy'd with eating upon the ſame Dilh 
every Day? If this be not nauſeous and trouble- 
ſome, yet to be ſure it is ſuperfluous and un- 
neceſſary. This is but One Circle, which is per- 
petually rolling, and brings the; ſame Things up- 
permolt again; ſometimes they remove to a lit- 
tle diſtance, and then they quickly return back 
upon us: Tis but a ſpinning the ſame. Web; and 
that which may ſerve a Child to play with, but 
an never be a fit Entertainment for grown * 1 
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t Shall we then wiſh it for nobler Ends; that we 
e may grow wiſer and better, and aſpire to higher 
0 degrees of Virtue and Perfection; that we may do 
f more Good, and be more uſeful in our Genera- 
, tions? This, indeed, carries the Appearance of an 
n excellent Diſpoſition ; but They that know us, 
h will not be impoſed upon by it: For Who ſhall 
e teach, Who ſhall improve us? Alas! That little 
e which is committed to our Truſt, is ſo ill uſed, 
1 that we cannot have the Confidence to ask for 
h more. We neglect what we have already, and 
WU ſuffer the greateſt Part of it to flip thro' our Fin- 
gers. We ſquander it away profuſely upon Vanity 
it and Trifles ; nay, we abuſe and miſemploy it up- 
E, on Wickedneſs and Vice. And yet after all this 
n. Unfaithfulneſs and Folly, we cry and complain 
(0 for more, and think our ſelves ill dealt with, that 
e, we have not enough. Enough for what ? For the 
it, {ame inſignificant and ill Purpoſes to be ſure ; for 
ee That wou'd be the Conſequence of a more liberal 
lo Allowance too. Bur, fuppoſing Men ſerious in this 


N, Matter ; and that they wou'd really. do 'as they 
of, pretend; yet of what Uſe wou'd this vaſt Treaſure 
0 of Knowledge and Experience prove? For the Soul 


at muſt change its Dwelling at one time or other ; 
ve if and whenever That diſlodges, all our Wiſdom goes 
in, with it. Since therefore This cannot ſtay always, 
110 why ſhould we take it ill that it ſtays fo little a 


ith time? For if it fink into a State of Oblivion, and 
le- all muſt be loſt, What mighty Difference is there, 
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whether this be done ſooner or later? But if it re- 

er- moves into a better Condition, and be (as it really 

p- will be) put into a State of clearer. Viſion, and 

lit. more perfect Knowledge, why ſhould we deſire to | 
ar have that Happineſs delay'd, and kept back from 
n nt? | | 
but But you will ſay, perhaps, This Gift of Life is 

1 very unequally diſtributed; for there are ſome 

1a | | 
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Creatures that live three or four times as long as 
the uſual Age of Man. I might anſwer, That 
the Accounts we have of this kind are many, if 
not moſt of them, fabulous. But waving That, 
and allowing the Objection ; yet it muſt be con- 
feſs d withal, that ſome, nay, the much greater 
part of Animals, live not near ſo long ; ſome ne- 
ver arrive at a Fourth part of our Years, and very 
few ever come to an equal length with us. Now 
pray, what Right, what Privilege, what Reaſon 
hath Man to challenge a longer Duration here, 
than the reſt of his Fellow-Creatures have a Title 
to? Where did God ever grant him ſuch a Char- 
ter, or how will he be able to make good the 
Claim? Is it reaſonable He ſhould be indulg'd more 
than They, becauſe he puts out his Time to bet- 
ter Intereſt, and employs it upon Buſineſs more 
noble and ſublime in it ſelf, more worthy and 
deſerving of this Favour, than They are capable 
of? I greatly fear, this Argument may be thrown 
back in our Faces, and prove the ſtrongeſt Plea 
againſt us: For ſure He ought rather to be cut 
ſhorter than the reſt, as a Puniſhment for his 
Abuſe and Miſmanagement. And in this He is 
ſingular, and ſtands alone. The whole Creation 
cannot furniſh a Parallel; not any one Inſtance 
of this Blefling ſo grievouſly perverted ; not fuch 
another Monſter of Wickedneſs and Unfaithfulnels, 
of Ingratitude and Baſeneſs, of Intemperance and 
Debauchery, and all manner of diſorderly Living. gr 
This Charge hath been ſufficiently proved upon IF nc 
him already, when we ſtated the Compariſon be- WM 
twixt Him and the Beaſts ; and therefore I urge IF rei 
my Point, and ask that Queſtion once more, What 
Benefit wou'd a longer Life be to him? Nay, I 
back that with a Second, and add, What an In- 
Convenience would it be to Himſelf, and how 
miſchievous to the World? It would make his 
281. own 
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own Account the heavier,” his Crimes and Arrears 


the greater, and it wou'd encourage him to yet 
more Extravagancies than he is guilty of already: 
For this very Conſideration would put him upon 
bolder and more deſperate Attempts. The ſhort- 
neſs of his Continuance in the World, as' Mat- 
ters now ſtand, is ſome Check to his wild Ca- 
reer, and breaks all his Meaſures; and the Un- 


| certainty of it abates and damps his Fury: But if 


theſe Reſtraints were removed, and Aſſurances gi- 
ven of a larger Term, Nothing would be able to 
ſtop him; his Projects would be always New, 
without Number, without End ; and he woald 
live as if he were to live for ever. You ſee how 
ſtrong theſe Inclinations are now. He cannot but 


feel and fear his own Mortality; and yet theſe 
Reflections are ſo over-balanc'd by a corrupt Prin- 


ciple within, that he cannot forbear holding faſt 


281 


what he hath, and eager Deſires and Purſuits of 


what he hath not, and forming vaſt and very di- 
| ſtant Deſigns, as if he were really Immortal. 
* Tis a juſt Reproof which Seneca gives, Ye live, as 


if Life were never to have an End. The Frailty of 


| your Nature is never thought of ; or, if it be, tis re- 


membred to no purpoſe 5 for at the ſame time that your 
Fears are infinite, and this proves you Mortal ; your De- 


| fires are infinite too, as if you look'd upon your ſelves to 


be Immortal. 

Again; What neceſſity is there for all thoſe 
great and goodly Deſigns, and that mighty Buſi- 
neſs, which is pretended to merit a longer Life for 
Mankind, than any other Animal? Does Nature 
require more back than is given us? No ure. 


— 
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* Tanquam ſemper victuri vivitis. Nunquam vobis fragili- 
tas veſtra ſuccurrit; omnia tanquam Mortales timetis, ran- 
quam Immortales concupiſcitis. Seneca. | ; 
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Men have no juſt ground of Complaint ; but abun- 
dant Cauſe for Indignation and Remorſe, for 
treating themſelves no better. The Life allow'd 


us is enough to anſwer All the Purpoſes of it; but 
the Miſery is, that we turn Negligent and Prodi- 
gals, and do not husband it ſo well as we might 
and ought to do: It is not ſhort of it ſelf, but 
we make it ſo, by waſting it unprofitably. We 


labour under no Wants of this kind, but what 


our own Prodigality brings upon us; and are 


ſcandalouſly laviſh of the Thing we pretend to 


need moſt. * We loſe it, we ſell it, we throw it 
away ; we vilifie it, and complain that it hangs 
upon our Hands; we are at ſome Pains to paſs it 
away, as it it were a Matter of no Worth at 
all ; as if our Stomachs were over-loaded, and we 


ſick and cloy d with too great Abundance. There 


is not any of us, but 1s guilty of one or other 
of theſe Three Faults ; either employing it Ill, or 
not employing it at All, or employing it Infignit- 
cantly, and to no purpoſe. | A great part of on 
Life (ſays Seneca) à run off in doing what ove ſhouli 


not; much the greateſt in doing nothing at all; and al. 


moſt the whole of it in doing things by the by, and (uc 
as are not our proper Buſineſs. No Body takes Pains 
in learning how to Live ; but All lay out their 
Studies and their Time upon any other Subject, ra- 
ther than This. And yet This, like all other Arts, 
is not to be attained ſlightly and eaſily; a Man 


cannot be expert in it without long Practice, much 
Diligence, and very ſollicitous Application of the 


Mind. Some put off all Thought of living vil, 
till they can live no longer. They ſpend the Vi 
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Non inopes vite, fed prodigi.. - Tor Br 2 
Magna vitz pars elabitur male agentibus, maxima nib 
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gour and Flower of their Years in Toil, and Trou- 
ble, and Folly ; and propoſe. great Enjoyments 
to themſelves hereafter, and wondrous Comforts 
in their declining Age. How are they ſure they 
ſhall live to that Age? But if they were, what a 
wretched Madneſs is This? Tis directly as if a 
Man ſhould ſet his Cask to running, and let out 


all the beſt and ſprightly Liquor, that he may 


reſerve the Dregs for his own Drinking. Age is 
the Lee and Sediment of Life; All we can do then, 
is to try if we can ſuſtain and ſweeten it a little; 
but to defer our Satisfactions till then, is to give 
them quite away, and loſe them for - altogether. 
Nay, many never go thus far, but finiſh their 
Day without ever beginning their Work ; and go 
off the Stage without conſidering why they were 
brought on, or what Part they were to act. Same 
(ſays the Philoſopher ) begin to live when they ſhould 
make an End ; others ceaſe to live before ever they be- 
gun : Among the many Miſchiefs that Folly brings upon 
, This is not the leaſt, That it is always beginning to 
live. We think of Buſineſs, and intend to ſer 
about it; but make no Progreſs at all, nor bring 
any thing to Perfection. 


The World is a Theatre, and our g preſent Life „3. 


Deſcription 
07 It. 


in it, the Beginning and the End of a Play; 
our Birth draws the Curtain, and our Death ſhuts 
it up again: Tis a Comedy of Errors; a con- 
ſtant Succeſſion of Accidents and Adventures, a 
Contexture and Chain of ſeveral Miſeries linked 


| cloſely, and interwoven within one another; no- 


thing but Evil on every fide ; That which paſſes 
off, and that which approaches, and comes into 
its place ; and theſe drive out, and puſh forward 
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* Quidam vivere incipiunt cum deſinendum: Quidam ante 
defiverant quam inciperent : Inter cetera mala, hoc quoque 
habet ſtultitia, ſemper incipit vivere. | 
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5. 
Youth and 
He com- 
par d. 


07 Wiſdom, Book l. 


each other, as the Waves of the Sea do in their Eb- 


bings and Flowings; Trouble and Diſquiet are al- 


ways at hand; but for Happineſs, we are cheated 
with the empty Shadow of it. Blindneſs and Inſen- 
ſibility take up the Beginning of our Lives; La- 
bour and Anxious Care, the Middle; Weakneſs and 
Pain, the Latter End; but Ignorance and Error 
reach from the Beginning to the End: Theſe are 
inſeparable, and keep us Company quite through. 
The Life of Man hath its Inconveniences and 


Miſeries of ſeveral ſorts. Some of them are in 


Common, extending to all Perſons, and all Times; 
Others are Peculiar and Succeſſive, and diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the different Parts, and Age, and parti- 
cular Seaſons and Accidents of Life : As Childhood, 
Youth, Maturity, Man's Eſtate, and Old Age; for 


Each of theſe hath its diſtin& Calanuties ; ſome | 


Embaſements and Incumbrances, which may be 
properly call'd its own. 
When Youth and Old Age come to be weigh'd one 
againſt the other, it hath been uſual to give the 
Advantage to the latter: And moſt Authors ſpeak 
of Age with Honour and Reſpect, as having at- 
tain'd to greater degrees of Wiſdom, more maturi- 


ty of Judgment, more Moderation and Temper : 
All which good Qualities are marvelloufly cry d 


up, with a Deſign to put Youth out of Counte- 


nance, and to charge upon it the contrary Cha- 


racters of Vice and Folly, Licentiouſneſs and Ex- 


travagance. But with the leave of thoſe, who have 


thus decided the Controverſie, I muſt take Liberty. 
to declare, that this Verdict is in my Opinion very 


unjuſt: For, in good truth, the Defects and the 


Vices of Age are more in Number, worſe in Qua- 


lity, and leſs to be reſiſted or recover d, than thoſe 


that are peculiar to Youth. Years deform our 
Minds as much as our Bodies; bring Wrinkles 
there as well as in our Faces, and turn our Tem- 


pers 
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6 pers ſowre and mouldy with long keeping. The 
Soul keeps pace with the Body; Both are ſpent, 

| and Boch decay, till at laſt we grow ſo weak, fo 

7 perfectly helpleſs, as in reſpect of both, to verifie 

- that Proverb, of Ol Men being twice Children. Age 


a is a neceſſary, but a ſtrong Diſeaſe; it loads us 
r inſenſibly with grievous Imperfections, and then 
e contrives to cover the Shame of them with credi- 
| table Names. What is in effe& no other than 
d moroſeneſs of Humour, a peeviſh diſlike of the 
n preſent Enjoyments, and Diſability to do as the 
; Man did heretofore, paſſes for Wiſdom and Gra- 
1- # vity, Experience, and an Inſight into the Vanity 
i- of the World. But Wiſdom is ſomewhat much 
d, more noble than all this comes to, and far above 
or making uſe of ſuch mean Inſtruments. There is 


1e a vaſt difference between growing older and grow- 
be ing wiſer ; between forſaking all Vice, and the 
changing one for another ; and, as it often hap- 
ne pens in this Caſe, changing for the Worſe. Old 
he Age condemns the Pleaſures and Gaieties of 
ak Vouth; but how much of this muſt be allowed to 
at- its not being now able to reliſh them any longer? 
ri- It is like E/op's Dog, hates and deſpiſes what it 
r: cannot enjoy. But This is not to diſdain and 
5d give over Pleaſure ; it is rather to be dildain'd 
te- and given over by it. Pleaſure is always Airy and 
na- Entertaining ; and theſe are Perſons no longer 
ix- for its Turn. But why ſhould they caſt a Reflecti- 
we on upon That, which is due to themſelves ? Why 
ty. {hou'd Impotence corrupt their Judgment? For 
ery MW this, if impartially conſulted, would cell:Young : 
the Men, that there is Vice in their Pleaſures; and 4 
ua: Old Men, that there is Pleaſure in Vice. And if 4 
of this were rightly underſtood, and frankly confeſt, 
out Youth would be a great deal the better, and Old 
cies Age not one whit the worie. | a 
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ſhort, The Vices of Old Age are ſo numerous 


Of Wiſdom, Bock . 
The Vices more peculiar to Youth are, Raſhneſs 
and Heat ; Forwardneſs, and an unguarded Con- 
verſation ; Debauchery, and all manner of Senfual 
Exceſs. And theſe are in ſome Degree natural to 


that State; the Effects of Warmth and Vigour, 


and the Boilings of a Florid Blood: All which, 
as they need and ought to be corrected, ſo they 
have ſomething to ſay in their own Excuſe. But 
what Apology ſhall we make for the ill Qualities 
that attend Old Age? The lighteſt and leaſt of 
which are vain Arrogance and Pride; a trouble- 
ſome and peremptory way of Converſing, and an 
engroſſing all the Talk to themſelves; froward and 
unſociable Humours, Superſtition and Whimſie; 
Love of Riches when paſt the uſe of them; ſor- 
did Avarice, and fear of Death; which generally 
is not (as ſome have favourably interpreted the 
Caſe) the effect of a cold Blood, and low Spi- 
rits, and of Courage damp'd by theſe Natural Cau- 
ſes ; but it proceeds from long Cuſtom, and Ac- 
quaintance, and a fooliſh Fondneſs for the World; 
by which the Old Gentleman hath corrupted his 
Judgment, and hath a greater 'Tendernels for it, 
than young Men, who enjoy more, and know 
leſs of it. Beſides theſe, there are Envy, and III 
Nature, and Injuſtice ; but the moſt exquiſite and 
Tidiculous Folly of all, is, that Affectation of 2 


ſevere, and grave, and wiſe Character; and hoping 
to gain Reſpect and Deference, by an Auſtere 
Look, and Scornful Behaviour; which indeed does 
but provoke Laughter, and become it ſelf a Jeſt, 
while it pretends to extort Obſervance and Fear : 
For the Young Fellows combine together againſt 
this formal Auſterity, which they ſee put on on- 
ly for a Diſguiſe ; and with a deſign to amufe 
and affright them into Reverence, where real 


Merit, which would engage it, is wanting. In 
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on the One Hand, and the Infirmities of it on the 
Other, and Both together conſpire to render it ſo 
| deſpicable, that the beſt and moſt ſaving Game it 
can play, is to ſecure Mens Affections, and to win 
cem by Methods of Kindneſs, and Affability, and 
* Þ Good-Nature, For Churliſhneſs, and an Imperi- 
cus Humour, and whatever aims at Fear and Do- 
' Þ minion, are not by any means Weapons fit for 
* Þ Theſe Perſons to manage. The affecting ſo very 
«| ei re Kare 
if the thing could really be compaſſed (which it 
rarely, or never is) yet they ſhould much rather 
1 chuſe to render themſelves Agreeable; and think 
the Love, and Reſpect, and Honour of young 
Perſons, more to be deſired, than the keeping 


f them in Conſtraint and Fear, and Tyrannizing 
over all that converſe with them. 
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A general Draught of Man. 
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HE Ancient Sages, and as many as have 

0 apply d themſelves to the ſtudy of Hu- 
: mane. Nature, when they repreſent Man 

to us, have this remarkable Agreement among 
them, That in all their Draughts and Deſcriptions, 
their principal Lines are the ſame. For they All i; 
conſpire to paint him, as a Creature made up di- 
of theſe Four Things; Vanity, Weakneſs, Inconſtan- | 
cy , and Miſery, They ſtyle him The Prey co, 
Time ; The Sport and Geugaw of Fortune; The Image ¶ to 
7 of Inconſtancy ; The Pattern, nay rather the Prodigy Wl ane 
of Weakneſs ; the Balance of Envy and Miſery ; à ſo 
Dream ; a Phantome ; Duſt and Aſhes; a Vapour ; 1 ly, 
Morning-Dew ; a Flower that preſently fadeth ; in the ¶ con 
Morning Green and growing up, in the Evening cu 
down, dry d up, and withered ; a Wind; Graſs; a Bul- 
ble; a Shadow ; à Leaf born away by the Wind; ty, 
li 
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full of Excrements in his Beginning; 4 Bundle of | Ty. 


firmities and Miſeries in the Middle State; Rottenneſs 
end a Nuiſance, and Food for Worms, in his Latter 
End. In a Word, The moſt Deſpicable, the moſt 
Calamitous Part of the whole Creation. fob, Who 


was as well skill'd, and as much experienc'd in 


this Subject, as any Man ever was, hath drawn 


him at full length, in his true Colours and Pro- 


portions: And Solomon after him hath done the 


ſame in his Books. Pliny's Piece of him is in 
Little, but extremely like the Original, when 
he calls him * The moſt wretched, and yet the 


| proudeſt and moſt inſolent Creature in the whole 

World. Under the Former of theſe Attributes, 
( That of Wretched ) he comprehends all the. 
Characters already mention'd, and the Deſcri- 


ptions other Writers have given of him. The Se- 


| cond (That of Proudeſt) concerns another Head 
| of very great Conſideration ; and in theſe Two' 


Words he ſeems to have comprized all that can 


be ſaid upon the Matter. Theſe Two Quali- 


ties, I confeſs, ſeem utterly inconſiſtent, and de- 
ſtructive of each other. For what in Appearance 
more diſtant, what more contradictious, than 


Emptineſs and Preſumption, than Miſery and 


Pride ? So ſtrange, ſo monſtrous a Compoſition 
is Man, in which theſe wide Extremes are Ingre- 
dients. | 

Now the very different Parts whereof Man 
conſiſts, Body and Spirit, make it exceeding hard 
to give a tolerable Deſcription of him entire, 
and altogether. Some charge all that can be 
ſpoken in Diſparagement of Man, upon the Bo- 
dy, and repreſent him a moſt excellent Creature, 
complete and ſuperior to any other, in regard of 


2 — 


* Solum ut certum fir nihil eſſe certi, nec miſerĩus quicquam 
homine aut ſuperbius- 2 
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full of Excrements in his Beginning; a Bundle of In- 
firmities and Miſeries in the Middle State; Rottenneſs 
and a Nuiſance, and Food for Worms, in his Latter' 
End. In a Word, The moſt Deſpicable, the moſt 


| Calamitous Part of the whole Creation. Fob, who 
| was as well skill'd, and as much experienc'd in 


this Subject, as any Man ever was, hath drawn' 
him at full length, in his true Colours and Pro- 
portions: And Solomon after him hath done the 
ſame in his Books. Pliny's Piece of him is in 
Little, but extremely like the Original, when 


| he calls him“ The moſt wretched, and yet the 


proudeſt and moſt inſolent Creature in the whole 
World. Under the Former of theſe Attributes, 
( That of Wretched ) he comprehends all the. 
Characters already mention'd, and the Deſcri- 


{ ptions other Writers have given of him. The Se- 


cond (That of Proudeſt) concerns another Head' 
of very great Conſideration ; and in theſe Two' 
Words he ſeems to have comprized all that can 
be ſaid upon the Matter. Theſe Two Quali- 
ties, I confeſs, ſeem utterly inconſiſtent, and de- 
ſtructive of each other. For what in Appearance 
more diſtant , what more contradictious, than 
Emptineſs and Preſumption, than Miſery and 
Pride? So ſtrange, ſo monſtrous a Compoſition 
is Man, in which theſe wide Extremes are Ingre- 
dients. 

Now the very different Parts whereof Man 
conſiſts, Body and Spirit, make ic exceeding hard 
to give a tolerable Deſcription of him entire, 
and altogether. Some charge all that can be 
ſpoken in Diſparagement of Man, upon the Bo- 
dy, and repreſent him a moſt excellent Creature, 
complete and ſuperior to any orher, .in regard of 
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his Mind. But this Method is ſo far from juſt, that, 
on the contrary, All that is truly ill, not in Man 
only, but in the whole World, is the Product and 
Contrivance of the Mind. And much the great- 
eſt Part of the Vanity, Inconſtancy, Miſery, and 
Preſumption, with Which Humane Nature is de- 
baſed, reſides in this Part of us; which gave De- 
mocritus Occaſion to call the Mind An unknown 
World of MAliſcries ; and Plutarch proves it by a 
Tra& written on purpoſe, and upon this very 
Subject. This General Conſideration then, which 
regards Man in his own Nature, and in the 
Grols, ſhall conſiſt of theſe Five Particulars - Do. 
nity, Weakneſs, Inconſtancy, Miſery, and Preſumpticn ; 
Which are indeed the moſt Natural, the moſt 
Inſeparable and Univerſal Qualities, of any that 
belong to him ; tho' the Two laſt ſeem more in- 
timately to concern, and touch him moſt to the 
quick. I add too, that there are ſome Things 
reducible to ſeveral of theſe Five Heads ; and it 
is not.caſly-.to determine which of them they 
moſt properly belong to, particularly the To- 
picks of Meakneſ and Miſery, between which there 
is great Affinicy and Relemblance, ' 
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1 | 35 
4 Of all the Qualities that belong to Humane 
k Nature, Vanity is the moſt Eſſential. The ve- 


ry Peculiar of Man, and Predominate over the 
\, I reſt. For, whether we regard Moral Evil, or Miſ- 
fortune, or Inconſtancy, or Irreſolution, or an 

u other ill Property, (of which, God knows, this 
Soil always bears a blentiful Crop) yet it abounds 
e in nothing ſo much as in Worthleſneſs, and Em- 
ptineſs; Senſeleſs Folly, and Ridiculous Vanity. 


in the right, when he laugh'd at all Mankind, 
y and treated chem with Scorn and Contempt, than 
ce Heraclitus was, who wept and afflicted himſelf ; and 
| ſo expreſs'd ſome ſort of Eſteem for Men, as if 

he thought them worth his Trouble and Con- 
— | cern. And Diogenes took a better Courſe in re- 
proaching and diſdaining them, than Timon did, 
who profeſs'd to hate Mankind, and fled away 


from all Converſation. Pindar hath given a live- 


lier Image of This, than any Author beſides, in 
that bold Stroke, where he hath joyned che Two 
vaineſt Things in the World together, co finiſh his 
Idea, calling Man the Dream of a Shadow. This 
Conſideration hath driven ſome Wiſe Men to ſo 
very great a Contempt of Humane Nature, chat 
when a Difficult, Bold, and Noble Undertaking 
was mention'd to them, they would frequently 
reply ; That all the World was not worth a Man's 
viving himſelf any Trouble . it, ſo faid Statilius 
in mne e 85 


* 


' © Upon this Account Democritus was certainly more 
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Wind, nay, upon ſomewhat yet leis ſubſtantial, up- 


' poſes a Scene of Action, what he would ſay, and 


he is infinitely delighted with, as a Thing extreme- 


07 Wiſdom. Book l. 
to Brutus, when they diſcourſed the Conſpiracy 
againft Ceſar) That a Wiſe Man ought not to do 
any Thing upon any Account but his own. And 
that it was by no means fit, that Wiſe Men and 
Wiſdom ſhould ſuffer any Diſquiet, or be exposd 
to any Hazard, for the Sake of Foois and Sots. 

This Vanity hath great variety of Ways to ex- 
preſs it ſelf by. As, Firſt of all, In our Thought, 
and ſecret Conferences with our Selves, which are 
very often even worſe than vain, frivolous and ridi- 
culous. And yet in theſe trifling Imaginations we 
ſpend a great deal of Time, and are not ſenſible of 
it, Weenter upon them, continue in them, and 
come out of them again, without ever being con- 
ſcious of our Motions : Which makes the Vanity 
double, and argues great Inadvertency, and Dil- 
regard of our ſelves Here is one walking in his 
Dining-Room full of Care to manage his Feet fo, 
that each Turn may be compaſs'd with ſuch a MW 


Number of Steps, and that ſuch Parts of the Boards 


only may be trod upon: A Second forms, with 
great Seriouſneſs, long Harangues to himſelf, com- 


how he would maintain his Port, if he were 2 
King, or a Pope, or fome other Thing, which he 
is ſo far from, that he knows it is impoffible he 
ever ſhould be ſuch. And thus he feeds upon 


on a Thing that never had, nor ever will have, any 
fort of Exiftence. Another is taken up in Con- 
trivance for the Management of his Perſon, the 
Aﬀecting a patticular Motion of his Body, at 
Air of his Face, a Singularity of Addreſs, odd Sen- 
tences, and uncommon Pronunciations ; and Thi 


ly graceful and engaging, and what other People 
muſt needs admire, and be taken with coo. Then 
how prodigiouſly vain and fooliſh are we in our 
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: Wiſhes and Deſires ; from whence-ſpring our ridi- 
Y culous Opinions, and our yet more ridiculous Hopes 
0 and Expectations? And This again, not only at 
d ſuch times as we ſurfeit with Leiſure, and have no 
d other Buſineſs to employ our Thoughts; but it very 
d often interrupts our ſerious and moſt important 
Affairs, and breaks our Thread in the very Heat 
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(= of Action. So natural is Vanity to us, and lo preva- 

8, lent over us, that it ſpirits us away, and plucks us 

re W forcibly from Truth and Solidity, and real Sub- 

i- W ftance; to loſe us in Air, and Emptineſs, and No- 

ve thing. | 9 

of But, of all Vanities, the moſt refined in Folly, is 3. 
1d that anxious Care of what ſhall happen hereafter, Concern 
n- when we are gone, and cannot feel it. We ſtretch , coal 
ty our Defires and Affections beyond our Perſons and my 

i!- W Subliltence; and are much concerned for Things 


ds egregious a Folly is this? What can be vainer? 
itn W This is not Ambition, as Men may be apt to ima- 
n- W gine; for that deſires a ſenſible Honour, ſuch as a 
nd Man can enjoy, and reap ſome Benefit from, So 
2 W far as our Good Name indeed is capable of doing 
nc W Service to our Children, or Relations, or Friends, 

be that ſtay behind, I own there is Uſe of it; and am 

don content Men ſhould defire it in Proportion to this 
up- Convenience. But to propoſe That, as our own 
n W Happineſs, which can never reach, or in any de- 
on- W greece affect our ſelves, is meer Vanity. Such ano» 
the W ther Folly is Theirs, who perplex their Lives with 
an W Fears of their Wives marrying Second. Husbands ; 

en. and paſſionately deſire they wou d continue ſingle ; 
hie nay, are content to purchaſe the Gratification of this 
me- Whimſy, at a dear rate, by leaving in their Wills 
ple ⁊ great Part of their Eſtates to their Widows, upon 
hen W this Condition. What eee Folly? and, 
19 8 * 28 
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and do a thouſand inconvenient Things; tho at 


not only in our Eftates, and our Bodies; The 
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as it ſometimes falls out, what horrible Injuſtice is 


this? How directly the Reverſe of thoſe Heroick 


Spitits in Former Ages, who, upon their Death- 
Beds, advis'd their Wives to marry again, as ſoon as 
Decency and Prudence would permic ; and to ren- 
der themſelves uſeful by bringing Children to the 
Publick? Some again, conjure their Friends to 
wear ſuch a Ring, or a Lock of Hair, or ſome 
other Relick, as a conſtant Remembrance of them, 
when they are dead; cr leave Directions for ſome 
particular Thing to be done about their own Bo- 
dies ; What can we make of all this 2 Hath it not 
a very untoward Aſpect ? Methinks, it looks, as if 
Men could be content to part with Zife ; but could | 
not even then ſubmit to part with Vanity) at any 
rate. | | 

Another Vanity is this, That the Generality of 
Mankind live for Other People only, and not for 
Themſelves. We are not half ſo much concern'd 
what we really and truly are in our own Perſons 
and Diſpoſitions, as what the World takes us for, and 
how we ſtand in Character and Reputation abroad, 
And thus we frequently cheat our ſelves, and caſt 
away the true Happineſs and Advantages of Life, 


the ſame time we torture our ſelves to be agrees. 
ble to the Standers-by, and to put on what we 
know is moſt in Vogue. And this is plainly fo, 


Table, the Equipage, the Furniture, the Dreſs, the 
Figure, all adapted to the prefent Mode, and what 
the World expects from Perſons in our Circumſtan- 
ces; But, which is à great deal worſe, and more 
deplorable; in the Advantages of the Mind the 
Obſervation holds too. For even Thefe are thought 
of no Uſe or Worth, untefs they draw the Eyes 
and Approbation of other People. And Virtue it 
ſelf is neglected and diſeſteem d, if it be not pub- 


— 
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lickly acknowledged and commended: As if the 
Teſtimonies of ones own Breaft were no Satil- 
faction; As if thoſe Things which were given for 

* B our proper Uſe and Benefit, had loſt all their EF 
ficacy, and changed their Nature, when Others 
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4 do not ſee, and ſhare in them, as well as our [ 

P . „ 5 

: Nor is our Vanity confin'd to ſimple Thoughts, . 5. 

1 and Deſires, and calm Diſcourſe; but it often riſes ibs 

i higher, puts both Body and Mind into violent Agi- aun. 

5 tations and Pains. Men often teaze and torment 

10 themſelves more, for Matters of little or no Son- 

0 ſequence, than for thoſe which are of neareſt Con- 
cern, and upon which their All depends. Our 

) BB Soul is frequently thrown into violent Diſorders, 

f by little Whymſies, a meer Fancy, a Dream, a Sha- 

91 dow, an empty Amuſement, without Subſtance, 

24 without Ground; and works it ſelf up to all the 

A Exceſſes of Anger and Revenge, Joy and Grief, and 

1 Confuſion ; and all This with building Caſtles in 

p the Air. The Ceremony of taking leave, the Idea 

f of ſome particular Geſtures in a parting Friend, 

. ſtrikes us deeper, and gives us more real Trouble, 

G than all the Reaſoning in the World, upon Matters 

7s of greateſt Moment, is able to do. The Sound of 

5 a Name repeated, ſome certain Words and melan- 

. choly Accents pronoun d pathetically; nay, dumb 

Sighs, and vehement Exclamations, go to our ve- 


de ry Hearts. Tricks which all your former Ha- 
ranguers, Enthuſiaſts, Buffoons, and Others, whoſe 


4 Trade it is to move the Paſſions, know, and pra- 
HH ic in great Perfection. And this airy Blaſt ſome- 
fy times ſurprizes the moſt cautious, and tranſports 
be the moſt reſolved, unleſs they ſet a more than com- 
0 mon Guard upon themſelves. So ſtrong an In- 


fluence hath Vanity, and We ſo mighty a Tendency 
b to it. Nay, as if it were not Reproach ſufficient 
ly „ 8 to 
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to be agitated and toſſed about with Toys and 
Trifles, even Falſhood and Cheat hath the ſame 
Effect, and (which is ſtrange) even when we 
know it is nothing but Falſhood and Cheat. Such 
Delight do we take, ſuch Induſtry do we uſe, 

co bubble our ſelves with our Eyes open, and to 

feed upon Fable and Nothing. How dextrous 
ue are to deceive our ſelves, we need no other In- 
ftances than thoſe that cry heartily, and fall into 
violent Paſſions upon hearing diſmal Stories, and 

ſeeing deep Tragedies, at the ſame time that they 

know the moving Parts of theſe to have been in- 

vented and compoſed for Entertainment and Di- 
verſion, at the Diſcretion of the Romancer, or 

the Poet: Nay, ſome of them meer Fables; ſo 

far from Truth now, that they never were true in 

any Circumſtance at all. Shall I mention one Va- 

"nity more? That of a Wretch poſſeſs d, fond and 
dying fcr Love of an ugly old Hag ; One, whoſe 

Age and Deformity he knows, and knows that ſhe 

hates and deſpiſes him too; and, notwithſtanding 

all this, is bewitched with a painted Face, and 
Colours well laid; the Affectation of a Coquette, 

or ſome other Impoſture, which he ſees and con- 

feſſes to be an Impoſture; and all the while runs 
mad, and owns no other Charm, but what he per- 
fectly ſees thro the Fallacy of. „ 

6. But to ſhew you what Footing Vanity hath got, 
its and and how cloſe it ſticks to Humane Nature; we 
Natters of will now paſs from private Deportment and Diſpo 
Civiliq. fitions, to Publick Converſation ; by which This 
will piainly appear, to be no particular and perſonal 

Defect, but the Vice of the whole Species in com- 

mon. And here, what Vanity, what Loſs of Time 
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Ad fallendum noſmet ipſos ingenioſiſſimi ſumus. 


Chap. 36. Of Vanity. 
may we obſerve in the Impercinencies of Viſits, 
Howd'you's, Forms of Addreſs, mutual Entertain- 


ments; in the Offices of Civility, ſer Speeches, and 


Ceremonious Behaviour; in Proffers of Service, in 


Promiſes, and Praiſes? How many fulſome Strains 


of Complement, what Infinite Hypocriſie, Fal- 


ſhood and Deceit? How open and barefac'd, ſo 


that the Perſon that utters it, and he to whom it 
is directed, and every one thas ſtands by, fees and 
knows, and is ſatisfied it is falſe 2 Thus Converſa- 
tion is now become little elſe, than a Tryal of 
Skill for Diſſimulation; and looks like a common 
Confederacy, where Men have combin d together 
to lye, and bubble, and abuſe, and make a Jeſt of 
one another. Nay, good Manners require, that at 
the ſame time a Man tells you an impudent Lye, 
you ſhould return him your Thanks, for what you 
know he intends not a word of; and He again, 
who is ſatisfied you believe not a Syllable of what 


be ſays, receives thoſe Acknowledgments of yours 


with a ſet Face, and an Air of Confidence; and 
thus you ſtand cringing, and fawning, and dodg- 
ing for the laſt Word ; each ſtriving to begin, and 
fearing to leave off, and ſhrugging, when both are 


heartily weary, and would fain be well quit of one 


another. What Inconveniences are we content 


to endure for theſe Formalities ? We expoſe our 


Selves to the Air, to Heat, to Cold ; diſturb the 


| Peace of our Lives, and are in perpetual Pain for 


theſe courtly Follies; We neglect our Buſineſs of 
Weight and Conſequence, and attend upon Wind 
and Smoke. We are vain at the Expence of our 
Eaſe, nay, of our Health, of our very Life. And 
what can prove Mankind more enflav'd. to Vanity 
than This, That Lewity and Accident tramples 
Subſtance under Foot, and Air carries away ſolid 
Body, whither it will 2 Eſpecially, when a Man 
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that behaves himſelf otherwiſe , muſt be look d 
upon as a Sor, and a Fool, one that knows nothing 
of the World, nor what becomes him to do in 


tt: Thusto Pay this Farce dextrouſly, is the grea- 


teſt Mark of Wit; and the moſt affected Hoyle 

in in it, is the fineſt Gentleman; but not to be 

ain is contemptible Stupidity, and he that de- 
clines playing the Fool, betrays his own want of 
Senſe and good Breeding. Nay, when there is 
no need of all this Form and Complaiſance, Vanii 
bangs about us ſtill: Witneſs the freer Diſcourſes 
of the moſt familiar Acquaintance, and intimate 
Friends. How many trifling Impertinences, Fal- 
ſhoods, Banters, (I omit the wicked and milchie- 
vous Part, becauſe that falls not under this Head) 
How many arrogant and vain Boaſtings go to 
the making up this ſort of Converſation too? Men 


are ſo induſtrious to take, to ſeek, to make occa- 


ons of Talking of themſelves, or of ſomewhat that 
belongs to them; They do it with ſo fenſible, and 


yet ſo nauſeous a Pleaſure; if they think they 
have faid or done a good thing, or that ſome- 


what they are poſſeſt of is berter than ordinary, 
They are fo uneaſie till they have publiſh'd and 
enlarg'd upon it; as if all their Wit and Worth 
were loſt, unleſs other People were made ſenſible 
of it too: They catch at the very firſt Conveni- 
ence, cry it up to the greateſt Degree imagina- 
ble; nay, they perfectly bring it in by Head and 
Shoulders, and interrupt all other Diſcourſe to 
Rare This: And when any Body elſe is Talking, 
we preſently thruft our ſelves in, and take an Ad. 
vantage of ſhewing our Parts; fo cager are we 


that People ſhou'd underſtand what we are, and 
have a regard for us; and not for Us only, but 
for every thing that we have a regard for. 


d As a yet greater Demonſtration, how abfolnte a 7. 
Sovereignty Vanity hath obtain'd over Humane Na- Tick 


i ture, we need but recolle& the moſt conſiderable i _ 
"4 Revolutions that ever happen'd in the World, and 
py the Occaſions of them: For thus it will ſoon ap- 
e pear, that the moſt general and moſt formidable 
. Convulſions of Cities and Kingdoms, and whole 
of Empires; the Seditions, and Revolts, and Fates of 


Armies; the bloodieſt Bartels, the. barbarouſeſt 
Murders, the ſharpeſt Diſpures, and moſt implaca- 

be ie Quarrels, have proceeded from very ors, 12 

te diculous, and inſignificant Cauſes. Witneſs the long 

1. War between Troy and Greece, the Piques of Sylla 

e. and Marius, and all the Confuſions that follow'd 

1) from thence, in the Civil Wars of Cæſar and Pom- 

% bey, and Auguſtus and Anthony). The Poets have re- 

8 preſented this well enough, by pretending an Ap- 

"i ple to have been the Boutefeu ; the Original of all 

at that Blood and Devaſtation in Aſa and Greece. 
And indeed the firſt Springs, upon which theſe vaſt 

ey Events move, are commonly Things of no conſide- 

. ration; but That which begins very ſmall, ſwells 

„ co a vaſt Bulk afterwards; and the blowing it up 

50 thus, is an irrefragable Proof of the Vanity and 

n PFolly of Mankind. Nay, many times an occaſio- 

dle nal Thing goes further with us than the principal 

ni Cauſe; and ſome paltry little Circumſtances make 
amore ſenſible Impreſſions, and gall us more than 

1 the main Matter to which they retain ; as Cæſars 

to Robe put Rome into greater Pathon and Concern, 

1f, than his Death it ſelf, and the Two and twenty 

0. Stabs in his Body had done before. | 4 

we The Laſt, and indeed the moſt exquiſite Vanity, 8. 
ind 15 our ſeeking with ſo much Induſtry and Paſſion, Niem of 
but W 20d pleaſing our ſelves ſo highly, nay, placing our Hel 

very Happineſs in Advantages, which have neither oy 
real Worth, nor Neceſſity to recommend Them: 
PE | 17 5 But 
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But as they are trifling and frivolous in themſelves, 
ſo they are ſuch as we may be very happy, and 
live very comfortably and conveniently without. 
Whereas on the other hand, thoſe that are neceſſa- 
ry, and eſſential to our true Happineſs, find little 
or no part of the Regard due to them ; and every 
Body is indifferent whether he hath Them or not. 
Thus the Condition of Man is all Air and Specu- 
lation ; His whole Happineſs imaginary ; Opinion 
and Dream is all he purſues; and in this he ſtands 
Alone, and cannot match himſelf in the whole 
World. God hath all Good in Eſſence and Reality, 
and Evil in Notion and Underſtanding only. Man, 
on the contrary, hath only fantaſtical Good, but his 
Evils are weighty and ſubſtantial. Beaſts are not 
ſatisfy'd with Opinion, nor do. They feed upon 
Fancy, but require ſomewhat that is preſent, and 
ſenſible, and real, to content them. Vanity is re- 
ſerv'd to Man for his Portion, the Inheritance and 
peculiar Right of his Nature. He runs, he buſtles, 
he fights, he dies, he flies, he purſues ; he graſps 
at a Shadow, he worſhips che Wind; he ſweats 
and tolls all Day, and in the Evening, when his 
Gains come to be computed, a Mote is all the 
Wages he receives for his Work. 
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t. II. Weakneſs. | 


I W E are now advancing to the Second Head, I. 
under which Humane Nature 15s to be con- 
ſidered ; and This cannot be any Surprize, after 
4 what hath been ſaid already. For how ſhould ſo 
much Vanity be otherwiſe than Feeble and Frail ? 
Accordingly, this Frailty is frankly confeſſed by 
all People, and ſeveral Inſtances of it reckoned 
0 up, which are too Plain not to be diſcerned: But 
then it is not obſerved in its due Proportion, nor 
in all Caſes where it really hath a Part; as in 
thoſe, for Inſtance, which ſeem to have more of 
Strength, and a leſs Mixture of Weakneſs ; ſuch as 
3 Deſire ; The Uſe and Enjoyment of what a Man 
: is poſſeſt of; In his Good and his Evil; in ſhort, 
ſuch as Man takes a Pride in, and values himſelf 
upon. And yet, even Theſe ſuppoſed Glories and 
Excellencies of his Nature, are undeniable Argu- 
ments of his, Weakneſs. This may poſſibly ſeem 
4 Paradox at firſt Sight; but a few particular Re- 
flections, will give us a clearer and more diſtinct - 
View of the Thing. 
Firſt, As for Deſires; It is manifeſt a Man can- 2. 
not fix upon any Thing, not even in Wiſh and Ima- Is azfiring 
p. gination, ſo as to fir down with That, and reſt 5 5 
| himſelf contented. We have it not in our Power, 
to Chuſe what is neceſſary, and fit for us; nor to 
ſay, in Particular, what This would be. And if 
Providence in Wiſdom and Kindneſs, beſtow what 
we deſire, and what really is fit, upon us, yet it 
does not ſatisfie. We are Eternally gaping at 15 75 
5 | what 
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what Future and Unknown ; and find, that what 
is preſent never fills, never contents; but what we 
have not, is ever eſteemed above it. Could we 
ſuppoſe a Man ſo far indulged, that a Blank ſhould ] 
be put into his Hands, to write his own Terms ; | 
yer even that Fortune of his own Carving, would 
not be ſo to his Palate, but that in a ſhort time 
he would retract it; ſome Alterations and Amend- 
ments, ſomething to be added or taken away : h 
In ſhort, he deſires he knows not what. How well | 
ſoever the Particulars may pleaſe, yet when the 

Account comes to be ſummed up, nothing con- 
rents him; for, to ſay the Truth, he is uneaſie, 
and diſcontented with his own ſelf. 

3. His Weakneſs is ſtill greater, and more conſpi- WW £4 
Þ Ving cuous, in the Uſe and Enjoyment of what he hath, 
rd Eng: than in the Deſire of what he hath not; and that in 
3 ſeveral Reſpects. Firſt, in that he cannot manage, 
nor reap the Benefit of Things as they really are, 
and in their Native Purity; but there is a Neceſſi- 
ty of dilguiſing, and adulterating them, that they 
may be accommodated to our Purpoſe. Elements, 
Metals, and other Things in their Primitive Sim- 
85 are perfectly uſeleſs to us; Pleaſures and 
Delights, are never to be enjoyed without a Mix- 

ture of Pain and Inconvenience. 


i, Fur ſtill ſome bitter Thought deſtroys 
Our fancied Mirth, and Poiſons all cur Foys. Creech. 


Extremity of Pleaſure, carries with it an Air of 
Melancholy and Complaint ; and the higheſt Gra- 
tilications of Senſe, are Weakneſs, and Faintings: 
And that which gives true and perfect Content- 
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Chap. 27. Of Weakneſs. 


ment hath much more Solidity, and a ſevere Sa- 


tisfaction, than of Gaiety and Tranſport in it. 


+ Even Happinels, it ſelf, if it do not moderate it 


ſelf, oppreſſes and deſtroys it jelf. Which gave occaſi- 
on to one of the Ancients to fay, That God ſold us 
all the good Things we. receive from him; meaning, 
that none of them are Pure and Unmingled ; and 
we cannot be ſaid to have That gratis, for which 
we pay the Price of that Evil and Uneaſineſs 
which attends it. The Caſe is directly the ſame 
with Grief too, for This is never without ſome ſort 
of Pleaſure annexed to it. || Pleaſure and Pain, tbo 
in their Natures the moſt unlike thet can be, are yet ſo 
contrived, by Nature, as to be cenſtant Companions, and 


£0 Hand in Hund 


Even Tears are ſhed for Pleaſure and Relief, 
And Humirous Man turns Epicure in Grief. 


Thus all Things in this World are mingled and 
tempered with their Contraries; and it is not amiſs 
to obſerve, what Maſters in Painting teach us, That 
the very ſame Motions and Muſcles of the Face, 
are employed both in Lauging and Crying. 
And common Experience ſhews us, that exceflive 
Laughter brings Tears. There is no good Qua- 
lity in us, without ſome Tincture of Vice, as ſhall 
be ſhewn in its proper Place hereafter ; nor is there 
any Evil, without ſome abatement of Good *, Eve- 
ry Misfortune is capable of being turned to Ad- 
vantage; there is no Good without Evil, no Evil 
without Good in Man; every Thing is a Mix- 
ture, and nothing comes to our Hands ſincere and 


— . , 
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Ipſa felicitas ſe nifi temperat, premit. | 
Labor voluptaſque diſſimillima naturi, ſocietate quadam 
naturali inter ſe ſunt juncta; eſt quædam flere voluptas. 
Nullum fine authoramento malum eſt. i 
| | unmin- 
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unmingled. Secondly, All that happens to us, is 
miſmanaged , and taken by the wrong Handle; 
Our Palates are humourſom and uncertain, and 
know not how to reliſh Things as they ought; 
and from This variety of Taftes, it 1s, That the 
endleſs Diſputes, and Inreconcilable Opinions, 
concerning the Chief Good, have proceeded. The 
very beſt Things, oftentimes, decay and die upon 
our Hands ; are corrupted by our Weakneſs, or 
our Wickedneſs ; or are loſt and come to nothing, 
for want of Ability to make the Belt of them; nay, 
ſometimes they do not only turn to No Account, 
but to a very Il One; and what is Good in it ſelf, 
proves to Us, a mighty Evil, and manifeſt Diſad- 
vantage. | 
4. But the Weakneſs of Humane Nature is moſt 
ta Go copioully diſplay'd, with regard to Good and Evil, 
and Evil. to Victue and Vice. My Meaning is, That a Man 
with all his Induſtry and Endeavours, cannot be ö 

I 

I 


I. entirely Good, nor entirely Wicked. He is Ma- 
Virtue and ſter of nothing, in ſhort. Upon this occaſion we 
8 will conſider Three Points. The firſt is, That it is 
See Ad ver- not poſſible to exerciſe every kind of Virtue; The 
* Reaſon is, that ſome of them are incompatible, 
ei. and can never dwell together; the ſame Perſons, 
pter. and the ſame Circumſtances, are not capable of 

them. As for Inſtance, The Chaſtity of a Vir- 
gin, and that of a Widow; the Virtues of a Sin- 
gle, and thoſe of a Married Life ; Theſe Latter in 
each Kind, Widowhood and Marriage, being Con- 
ditions of much more Encumbrance, and Tron- 
ble, more Difficulty, and therefore more Virtue, 
than the quiet, and undiſturbed State of Celibacy 
and Virginity ; though Thoſe on the other hand, 
have the Advantage in Purity, and Grace, and 
Freedom ſrom Buſineſs and Care. The Conſtancy 
and Greatneſs of Mind, which exerts it felf in 
Poverty and Want, in Affliction and Pain, is ve. 
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Chap. 37. Of Weakneſs. 

ry different from that which preſerves a Man's 
Temper in Proſperity and Plenty; and the Pa- 
tience and Thankfulneſs of the Receiving Beg- 
gar, from the Liberality of the Giver. And as 
This holds in Virtues, ſo does it much more in 
Vices, ſeveral of which are not only very far di- 
ſtant, but diametrically oppoſite to each other. 

It is no lefs obſervable, Secondly, That many 
times our Matters are ſo order'd, as not to per- 
mit the Performance of ſuch Actions as relate 
to One Virtue, without encroaching upon ſome 
Other, and doing what is inconſiſtent with, or 
offenſive to that very Virtue we are practiſing ; 


| becauſe Things often interfere and obſtruct us, fo 


that we cannot ſatisfy One Duty, but at the Ex- 
pence of Another. This is like what our Proverb 


calls Robbing Peter to pay Paul; and yet thus it is; 


not from any Deficiency in Virtue it ſelf, but from 


the Impotence and Inſufficiency of Humane Na- 


ture, which is too ſhort, too narrow, to give or 


receive any certain, conſtant, univerſal Rule of act- 


ing virtuouſly ; and Man cannot ſo contrive his 
Methods, and provide himſelf with Helps, and 
Occaſions of doing Good, but that they will fre- 
quently croſs and interrupt one another. Thus 


| Charity and Fuſtice are ſometimes impracticable at 


once. If I engage againſt my Relation, or my 
Friend, in a Battle, Juſtice requires me to take 
his Life, and treat him as an Adverſary; Charity 
and Affection bid me ſpare and preſerve him as 


| 2 Friend. Suppoſe a Man mortally wounded, and 


that he hath nothing to expect, but the languiſhing 
out the miſerable Remains of Life in extreme 
Torture; it were certainly an Act of Charity to 


put this wretched Creature out of his Pain, by 


killing him out- right, as the Perſon who kill'd Saul 
alledg'd for himſelf ; and yet this is ſuch a Mercy 


15 Tuſtice would call one to an Account for; and 
X David 
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David puniſhed it accordingly. Nay, the being 
found near ſuch a Perſon in a lonely Place, when 
Search is made for the Murderer, tho' one be 
there with Intentions of Kindneſs, is exceeding 
dangerous; and the leaſt that can come of it, is, the 
being made to undergo the Courſe of the Law; 


and brought upon Trial for a Misfortune which 


one had no Hand in. And this laſt Inſtance ſhews, 
how Juſtice does not only offend againſt Charity, 
but alſo how it entangles and obſtructs it ſelf, ac- 
cording to that moſt true Obſervation. * The Ex- 
tremity of Right is the Extremity of Wrong. 

The Third Caſe, and indeed, the moſt remaka- 
ble of all, is, The Neceſſity Men are ſometimes 
under of uſing Evil Means to deliver themſelves 
from ſome greater Evil; or for the compaſſing 
ſome Good End. So that Things in themſelves not 
Good, nay, much otherwiſe, are ſometimes legiti- 


mated, and have Credit and Authority given to 


them, for the Sake of the Purpoſes they ſerve: 
As it Men might, nay, as if they muſt, be Wicked 
in ſome degree, in Order to becoming Good in a 
greater. And this not only Policy and Juſtice, but 
Religion too, furniſhes Examples of. 

In Politicks, How many indirect Practices are 


II Politicks allow'd, and daily made uſe of? And this not 


merely upon Permiſſion and Connivence , but 
even by expreſs Direction and Approbation of the 
Laws. Þ Crimes are eftabliſhd by Publick Edits, as 
we ſhall have Occaſion to obſerve more at large 
in another Place. When a State is full and over- 


grown, like a replete Body, whoſe Humours are 


either too noxious, or too many to be endured ; 
the Method of diſcharging this Oppreſſion, is, to 
fend off irs Superfluities of Men, or choſe among 


— 


— 
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Ex Senatus conſultis & plebiſcitis ſcelera exercentur. 4 | 
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them, who are of the hotteſt and warlike Diſpo- 
ſitions, to be knock'd on the Head abroad. Thus 
a Vein is breath d; but the Eaſe it gives, is at the 
infinite Expence and Trouble of ſome other Coun- 
try. And this we know hath been the Practice 
of Frank, and Lombards, Goths, and Vandales, Turks 
and Tartars. So again, a Foreign War is often 
begun and maintain'd abroad, on purpole to 
keep buſy Spirits employ'd, and to prevent In- 
ſurrections and Civil Diſſentions at Home. Ly- 
curgus, as à Leſſon of Temperance, uſed to make 
; Slaves drunk; that Men of Quality, from Their 
i Excravagances, might learn to deteſt this Vice. 
. The Romans, to harden their People, and make 
Dangers and Death familiar and contemptible, in- 
- ſtituted thoſe Inhumane Sights of their Gladia- 
A tors, and entertain d them with Blood and Slaugh- 
ter every Day. This at firſt, indeed, was confin'd 
$1 to condemn'd Malefactors only; then it came 
4 to innocent Slaves ; and at laſt Free-Men, and 
People of Condition, practis d, and valu'd them- 
ſelves upon it. The Stews in ſome great Cities, 
ut : 
are of the ſame kind; and ſo are the Uſury, 
| the Divorces of the Law of AMoſes, and among 
other People and Perſuaſions ; Whoſe only Re- 
commendation is this, That they are allowed for 
he 2 preſent Neceſſity, and to put a Stop to greater 
Miſchiefs. | | 
So likewiſe in Fuſtice, which cannot ſubſiſt nor 8. 
be put in Practice, without ſome Mixture of In- IIl-7ufice. 
ire Jeſtice. Nor is this the Cafe of Commutati ue Fuſtice 
4. only, This were no ſtrange Matter; for here it is 
% n ſome ſort neceſſary; Men could not live by their 
Trades, nor maintain Commerce with one ano- 
ther, without ſome reciprocal Injuries and Offen 
ces; every Man muſt ſell a Thing for more than 
it is ſtrictly worth; and therefore ſome Laws have 
allow'd Men to cheat, provided it be not above 
8 w | 2 half 
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half the Price of the Goods: But Diſtributive Fu- 
ftice, which conſiſts in dealing Rewards and Pu- 


niſhments, does the like; ſo ſhe her ſelf confeſſes, 


* Extreme Right is extreme Wrong. And All eminent 
" exemplary Caſes have ſome Allay of Injuſtice in them ; 
wherein, however, the Hardſhips which Private Men ſuf- 
fer, are well paid with the Advantages that accrue to the 
Publick from them. Plato allows, in ſeveral Places, 
that Publick Miniſters ſhould draw Criminals to 4 
fall Diſcovery, by falſe Hopes and Promiſes of 
Pardon and Favour, which they never intend to 
make good. Which is to make a way to Juſtice 
thro' Impudence, and Cozenage, and Falſhood. 
And what ſhall we ſay of that curſed Invention 
of Racks, which are a Trial of Patience indeed, 
but none at all of Truth ? For you ſhall never be 
able to get the Trath out of Them that can, nor 
out of Them that cannot, endure them. Wh 

ſhou'd we think Extremity of Pain can more diſpoſe 
a Man to tell what is, than to tell what is not? If 
an Innocent Man be ſuppos d endu'd with Patience 
enough to bear the Torture, why ſhou'd the Con- 
cern for ſaving his Life inſpire a guilty Perſon 
with the ſame degree of Reſolution 2 I know it 
is commonly reply'd in Excule of this Barbarity, 
That the Pain aſtoniſhes and enfeebles the Guil- 
ty, and extorts a Confeſſion of his Treachery from 
him; whereas ic hath the quite contrary Effects of 
_ confirming and fortifying the Innocent. But the 
contrary of this happens ſo often, that to ſpeak 
the Truth, This is an enſnaring and a pitiful Me- 
thod ; 2 poor and baſe way of Dealing, full of 
Doubt and Uncertainty. For what would not a 


— / 


Summum jus ſumma Injuria. Et Omne magnum Exem- 
plum habet aliquid ex iniquo, quod contra ſingulos Otilitate 
publica rependitur. | | 
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Man ſay or do to get quit of ſuch Miſery ? * Pain 

extorts Lies from the moſt Innocent; 10 that a J udge, 
which examines upon the Rack, to prevent the 

Death of Innocent Perſons, firſt racks the Inno- 

cent, and then murders him. Many a thouſand 

People have loaded themſelves with falſe Accuſa- 
tions. But were it not ſo, what intolerable In- 
juſtice and Cruelty is it to torture and break a Man 


ov Wo TH w 


> 2 


f WÞ to pieces, for a Fault which as yet there is no 

0 Proof of? To avoid killing him without Cauſe, 

- they do ten times worſe than kill him. If he be 

| innocent, and bear it out, What Juſtice can there 

be in putting him to any Pain at all? You'll ſay, 

„ Buy bearing the Rack he is abſolv'd ; I thank you 

e very kindly. But This, however, tho' an Evil, is 
r & the leaſt Humane Infirmity could contrive ; and 
vet this is not practiſed every where neither. I 

e I confeſs, to Me, the Cuſtom of determining Con- 

f WF troverſies, and clearing Men's Innocence by Com- 
e 


bat, ſeems to have leſs of Injuſtice and B 
-in it. And yet This, tho formerly much in requeſt, 
nb long ſince very juſtly condemn'd and exploded. 
it For Chriſtianity allows no ſuch bloody Methods, 
„nor warrants any Dependence upon them, for a 
|- MW Diſcovery of the Truth. 


n But if Man be ſo weak (as we have ſeen) in 9. 
xf WM regard of Virtue, and in his Practical Capacity; he V. Truth. 
ec is much more ſo in his Intellectual, and in relation 


k to 7ruch, Tis prodigious, that Man ſhould be fo 
:- MW form'd by Nature, as to defire Truth eagerly, and 
of WW grudge no Pains to attain it; and yet ſo at the 
3 Wl fame time, as not to bear it when it offers it ſelf 
to his View. The Flaſhes of it blind him, the 
Thunder of it ſtuns him; it is too bright, and too 
n- bud to be born. This is not Truth's Fault how- 
e erer, which is exceeding beautiful, exceeding love- 
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ly, exceeding good and beneficial to Mankind; 
and what was ſaid of Virtue and Wiſdom, is at leaſt 
as properly applicable to Truth ; * That could be be- 
hold all its Charms, the whole World would be infinitely 
in love with it. But the Defect is on Man's fide ; 
his Faculties cannot bear ſo ſtrong . a Light; its 
Beams dazzle, nay, hurt his Senſes. In Affairs mere- 
ly Humane, he that ſets it before us is eſteem'd our 
Enemy. Truth and plain-dealing are diſobliging 
Things. And what Perverſeneſs is this? that what 
we love and ſeek ſo paſſionately, we ſhould be fo 
loth, ſo angry to find? Truth is not only amia- 
ble, but knowable too, yet not perfectly ſo by Us; 
for at preſent it ſeems Man is only ftrong in De- 
fire, but weak in his Enjoyment of it ; and not able 
to receive what he defires. The Two chief Means 
made uſe of to bring him to the Knowledge of the 
Truth, are Reaſon and Experience. But both theſe 
are inſufficient, and ſo very weak, (tho' of the 
two, Experience ſeems the more ſo) that no cer- 
tain Concluſions can be drawn from them. Rea- 
ſon hath ſo many Tricks and Turnings, is ſo flexible 
in its Arguments, and ſo diſguis d in its Forms, 
that any thing may be made plauſible from it; 
(as will be obſerv'd in another Place) Experience 


zs no leſs fallible, becauſe Events are conſtantly un- 


like one another. Nothing in Nature is ſo univer- 
ſat as Diſparity ; nothing ſo rare, ſo difficult, fo 
impoſſible indeed, as Likeneſs : And nothing argues 
greater Weakneſs, and want of Judgment, than 
the not being able to diſcern and diſtinguiſh the 
Difference. This, however, is to be underſtood of 
ſuch a Likeneſs and ſuch a Diverſity as is perfect, 
and holds in every Circumſtance : For indeed both 
Similitude and Diſſimilitude are every where in 
ſome reſpect and degree. No Two Things are in 


Quæ ſi oculis cerneretur,mirabiles ſui amores excitaret. Cic. f l i. 
| every 
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every regard like; none in all reſpects unlike one 
another. So exceedingly ingenious hath Nature 


approv'd her ſelf in the Mixture and Compoſition: 


of the World. 


But, after all, What can make more full Diſco-: 


veries of Humane Infirmity, than Religion it ſelf 
hath done ? Its main Intention and End is to 
lower Man in his own Eſteem; to ſhew, and 
make him duly ſenſible, how wicked, how weak, 
how mere a Nothing he is; and, in this humble Senſe, 
to drive him to God for Succour and Support, 
who is, indeed, his Happineſs, his Refuge and Strength ; 
nay, his All. The firſt Method taken to inculcate 
theſe mean Notions of our Selves, is by inſtruct- 
ing, reminding, upbraiding us ; ſetting before 


us the reproachful Titles of Duſ# and Aſbes, Earth, 


Fleſh and Blood, Graſs, and the like. 

After that, it inſinuates this Truth after a moſt 
noble, and excellent, and ſtupendous manner; in- 
troducing God, humbling, debaſing himſelf, and 
becoming weak for the ſake of Man ; ſpeaking, 
expoſtulating, entreating, promiſing, {wearing, 
growing angry, threatning ; and, in a Word, en- 
ering into Treaty and Terms, and managing him 
by all the endearing Arts of Perſuaſion, in the 
{ame tender, kind, condeſcending Methods, with 
which a fond Father wins and gains upon his 
Children, by ſtooping to their little Follies, and 
imitating their Infant-Imperfections. So very great 
it ſeems, ſo inſuperable was the Weakneſs of Hu- 
mane Nature, that no Acceſs could be attain'd, no 
Correſpondence held with the Divinity, till God 
himſelf was pleas d to make the firſt Approaches; 
and by deſcending to our Capacities, and our Le- 
vel, to draw us nearer to himſelf. While He con- 
tinu'd in his Native Majeſty, the Diſtance was too 
vaſt ; and therefore the only way to bring Us up to 
Heaven, was for God to _— down upon * 
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A Third Inſtance is in the Ordinary Exerciſe of ; 
Religion; for what more lively Emblems, more ex- | 
preſſive Symbols, more unanſwerable Proofs of our N 
Impotence and Infirmity, than the Principal and ö 

molt Solemn Adis of Worſhip have ever been? 

What ſhall we ſay to Sacrifices, which in For- 
mer Ages ſeem to have been in uſe all the World 
over? I mention not the horrible unnatural Cruel- 
and, into which, thro' the Corruption of Mankind, 
ties the wicked Artifice of the Devil, this Cuſtom 
degenerated in Idolatrous Countries; thoſe barba- 
rous Oblations, or rather Murders and Maſſacres 
of Men and Children, of the beſt and moſt inno- 
cent Perſons among them: But, confining our 
{elves to that of Beaſts only, we ſhall be clearly con- 
vinc'd that Theſe were ſo many Marks and Re- 
membrancers of Men's own Vileneſs and Infirmity. 

For, firſt of all; In the very Nature of the 
Thing, they were ſo many Teſtimonies of the Curſe 
and Condemnation we lay under; a ſort of Publick, Au- 

thentick Acknowledgement, that the Offerer him- 
ſelf had juſtly deſerv'd that Death, inflicted by Him 
upon the Beaſt, and a beſeeching God to accept 
that devoted Life, in the ſtead of his own forfeited 
Life : For, without all Diſpute, had there been no 
Curſe, no Condemnation to which Men were liable, 
neither wou'd there have been any Place, or poſſible 
Occaſion for Bloody Offerings, Expiations, or Pro- 
pitiatory Sacrifices. | {42 

This is a farther Evidence, Secondly, of our 
Weaknels, if we look at the Meanneſs of the In- 

' tention, upon which that Uſage grew and was 
encourag d; and That cou'd be no other than the 
Hope of Appeaſing and Gratifying Almighty God, 
by ſuch Bloody Oblations. I ſpeak not now of 

the Reaſons why God inſtituted Sacrifices ; but of 
that Notion which plainly appears to have been 
predominant in the Minds of Men, who did 1 5 
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ſee into the Myſterious End of them; which the 
Generality of the Fes themſelves never did; and 
much leſs cou'd it be expected that the Pagan 


World ſhou'd penetrate into it. | 


It is true, indeed, Almighty God, in great Grace 
and Compaſſion to thoſe more early and ignorant 


Ages of the World, which knew no better ; did 


very favourably accept Good Men, when they ap- 


proached him with this ſort of Devotion; and the 
Apoſtle takes particular Notice of his having Re- 
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{ped to Abel and bis Offering; as the Hiſtory. of the Heb. xi. 


Old Teſtament does, of his 3 that Accep- 
tance by viſible Signs, in the Caſe of Noah, Abra- 
bam, and Others. There being this Motive to his 

Mercy, that what was done of that kind proceed- 
ed from an Intention to ſerve and honour him; 
and that. the Underſtandings of Men were groſs 
and heavy ; they were in their Minority, and un- 
| der a Schoolmaſter, (as St. Paul expreſſes it of the 


Jewiſh People) but at the ſame time honeſt and 


well-meaning : And it is not improbable, that 
this Opinion, ſo univerſal at That time, might re- 
| preſent Sacrifices to them, as a Dictate of the Law 
of Nature, and the only proper Method of Divine 
Worſhip. | 


There was, it is confeſſed, another Conſidera- 


tion , which rendred Sacrifices very valuable and 
| well-pleaſing to God; whereby they were made 
uſe of, as Figures and Repreſentations of that One 
truly meritorious Sacrifice, to be offer'd upon the 
Altar of the Croſs afterwards. But this is a My- 
ſtery peculiar to the Feiſb and Chriſtian Religion. 
And as it is a Common, lo is it an Excellent and 
Adorable Inſtance of the Divine Wiſdom, to con- 
vert what is of Human Inſtitution, Natural Uſage, 
or of a Corporeal Nature, to High and Holy Pur- 


poſes, and make ſuch things as the Ceremonial Law 


conſiſted of, turn to à Spiritual Account. 5 
or, hl iter. PP But 


fal. Ii. 
Pal. xl. 
Pl I. 


John iv. 
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But ſtill This does not by any means infer, 
that God took Pleaſure in theſe things, as of any 
real Intrinſick Worth and Good in themſelves ; 


For even before Grace and Truth ſet this Matter 


in its cleareſt Light by the Goſpel, the Prophets 
were not fparing to declare the Contrary ; and 
Thoſe among the Jens of more enlightened Un- 


derſtandings, ſaw this perfectly well, and acknow- 


ledged it, even while the Practice of offering them 
continu'd. Thus David; Thou deſireſt no Sacrifice, 
elſe would I give it thee, but thou delighteſt not in 
Burnt-Offerings. Burnt-Offering and Sacrifice for Sin 
haſt thou not requir d. And again, ſpeaking in the 


Perſon of God himſelf, 7 ill take no Bullock out of 


thy Houſe, nor He-Goat out of thy Folds. They calld 
upon Men for Oblations of another kind, more 
Noble and Spiritual; more becoming Them to 
bring, and more worthy and fit for a Holy Deity 
to receive. The Sacrifice of God is @ Contrite Spirit, 
and the Offering of a pure Heart : Mine Ears haſt thou 
opened, that I ſhould do thy Will ; yea thy Law is with- 
in my Heart. Offer unto God the Sacrifice of Praiſe 


and Thankſgiving ; I will have Mercy and not Sacri- 
fice. And many other Paſlages to the ſame Pur- 


fe. And at laſt, to clear this Matter, and put 
it beyond a Doubt, the Son of God himſelf 
who was 7ruth, and the Teacher of it, and who 
condeſcended to come into the World, that he 
might diſabuſe Mankind, and reſcue them from 
their Ignorance and Errors, hath utterly aboliſh'd 
this way of ſerving God : which he wou'd ne- 
ver have done, had there been any Efential Good- 
#eſs in it, which cou'd have recommended it for 
its own ſake to God his Father. But when He 
was come to be the End of the Law, and the Uni- 
verſal Propitiation, the Uſe of Sacrifices was at 
an End too; and then it is, They that worſhip Gul 
muſt worſhip him in Spirit and in Truth ; for the Fi 
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ther ſeeketh ſuch to worſhip him. And without Que- 
ſtion, next to the extirpating Idolatry, This of 
aboliſhing Sacrifices, is One of the moſt Glorious, 
| Publick Effects; One of the beſt Reformations, 
which Chriſtianity hath wrought in the World. 
And hence it was, that Julian, the Emperor, its 
moſt profeſſed, moſt inveterate Enemy , in De- 
ſpight to it, offered more Sacrifices, than perhaps 
any other Man ever did; and endeavoured to in- 
troduce This Way of Worſhip, and Idolatry again, 
as being both directly in Contradiction to the 
Chriſtian Religion. But of This we have ſpoken 
ſufficiently; and therefore let us now take a ſhort 
View of ſome of the other conſiderable Branches 
of Religion. 1 n 
The Bleſſed Sacraments, when Adminiſtred to us 
in Elements ſo common, and of ſuch mean eſteem, 
as Bread and Wine, and Mater; and not only ſo, 
but in the very Act of Adminiſtration, bearing 
Reſemblance to the moſt Vulgar and Deſpicable 
Actions of Life, as Wiſhing, Eating and Drinking, 
0 are plain Mementos of our continual Weakneſſes, 
and Wants, our Miſeries and Pollutions. And as 
the marvellous Efficacy magnifies the Almighty 
Power and Goodneſs of God, ſo the Need we 
f. bave of them, ſhould humble us, with mortifying 
o KReflections upon our own feeble Condition. 
hs Thus again, Repentance is preſcribed, as the ne- 
m ceſſary, the only Remedy for our Spiritual Dil- 
10 eaſes ; and 'tis plain, This, conſidered in it ſelf, 
is an Act full of Shame and Reproach ; it up- 
„ braids us with our Faults and Follies ; afflicts our 
for Souls with Grief and {ad Remorſe ; and ſhews us 
He to our Selves in the worſt, and moſt deformed 
ni. Figures, that can be: But, however Evil and Un- 
t comely this may ſeem in it ſelf, yet it is Neceſ- 
6% ary for reconciling us to God, and That is enough 
fi- to reconcile Us to it. Another Inſtance may be 
the TI | taken 
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taken from Oaths, which are, indeed, Religious 
Acts, when lawfully practiſed, by Reaſon of the 


Name of God, ſolemnly invoked in them: But yet, 


it is evident, that the common Uſe and Admini- 
ſtration of theſe, is a ſcurvy Symptom, a moſt 
ſhameful Argument, how little Mankind are to be 


truſted; What Monſters of Falſhood, and Trea- 


chery, of Error and Ignorance, we are ! How 


vilely ſuſpicious and diftruſtful the Perſon requi- 


ring them is, and how liable to Jealouſie, the Per- 


fon from whom they are demanded; and what 


| Remedies, Religion hath found it Neceſſary to ap- 
ply for our Cure. Since it may be ſaid, in ſome 


a mean Opinion thoſe Law-givers, who ordered 


them, had, of Mens Honeſty and Truth; when one's 
bare Word will not give Satisfaction, and (as our 
Saviour ſays) whatſoever is more than this, cometh 
of Evil. Thus you fee, not only how Weak and 


ickly our Condition is ; but likewiſe what ſort of 


Senſe, with Regard to theſe Matters, That God hath 
choſen the weak things of this World. He did not 
appoint ſuch as were Nobleſt and moſt Excellent 
in their own Nature, but condeſcended to conſi- 
der the Circumſtances of the Patients, and hath 
accommodated his Applications to Our Capacities. 
So that the Goodneſs theſe Things have, 1s not 
ſo much inherent in their own Nature, as it 1s 
Relative, and derived from the Uſes they ſerve, 
and the Ends to which they are directed. They are 


Good, as Medicines are, becauſe they check Evil, 
and prevent that which is Worſe. They kill the 
Cauſe and Occaſion of themſelves ; for, they ſprung 
from Sin, and their Buſineſs is to extirpate, and re- 
{train Sin. They are Good, as publick Executions: 
are in Common- Wealths ; as Sneezing, and Vomi- 
ting, and other ſuch violent Evacuations, in our Bo- 


dies, whereby the noxious Humours, which oppreſs 
Nature, are diſcharged; ſuch as are at once the 
h , Sign 
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Sign and the Remedy of a Diſtemper. In ſhort, It 
is well for us that we have them; but it had been 


abundantly better for us, if we had never had any 


Occaſion to make uſe of them; and That Occa- 


ſion we never ſhould have had, if Man had con- 


tinued as God made him, and preſerved his Ori- 
ginal Wiſdom and Integrity. And accordingly we 
may take Notice, that Theſe are Things fitted to 
this frail and mortal State only; and not any of 


Thoſe more Noble Parts of Religion, which ſhall 


be the Eternal Exerciſe of our Souls hereafter, 
when we are releaſed from this Bondage of Fleſh 
and Corruption. When our Imperfections and our 
Sins ceaſe, Theſe ceaſe with them ; whereas our 


Praiſes, our Love of God, and other Duties of In- 


trinſick Goodneſs, are of Eternal Uſe and Obliga- 
tion; ſo far from dying with our Sins and Bodies, 
that they will be the more Conſtant, the more 
Delightful Employment, of our Sinleſs and Exalted 
State; and make a conſiderable Part of the Hea- 
venly, and Divine Lite. 

The former Remarks have ſhewn Man's Imbe- 
cillity in Goodneſs and Truth ; what follows may 
perhaps ſurpriſe you more, becauſe it undertakes 
to repreſent him no leſs impotent in Evil too. 
For They who do their utmoſt Endeavour to be 
Wicked, cannot be entirely ſo, but are always 


| forced to leave ſomewhat unfiniſhed. There is 


conſtantly ſome Secret Remorſe, ſome Confide- 
ration of Honour, or Fear, that checks, and pulls 
them back ; ſlackens and enervates the Will, and 
keeps them from part of the Villany they intended. 
And this Reſtraint hath been the Ruine of many 
a One, who hath propoſed to ſave himſelf, by 
venturing no farther. Which ſort of Folly, and 
the Miſcarriages that have been owing to it, gave 


Occaſion to that Proverb, That a Mm muſt never 
Play the Fool by halves. 


This 
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This Rule is J udicious enough, but deſerves a 


little Illuſtration, becauſe, as it hath a Good, ſo is 


it likewiſe capable of a very Bad Senſe. To un- 


derſtand it, as if a Man ought to abandon all 


Conſcience, and might in any Circumſtances do 


Well and Wiſely to be Wicked without Reſerve, 


is a very perverſe Interpretation, and would ren- 
der it a moſt pernicious Maxim. In this Reſpect, 
that contrary Proverb is moſt true, that The ſhorteſt 
Follies are the Beſt. But it is True too, that in 
ſome Caſes Mildneſs and Moderation are of Dan- 
gerous Conſequence ; as particularly, when we 
have a deſperate and formidable Enemy to deal 
with, and (as we commonly fay ) Hold a Wolf by 
the Ears. A Man then hath no ſafe Middle-Way 
left; no Courſe to take, but either the winning 
him over entirely by Courteſie, or abſolutely to 
ſubdue, and put him out of a Capacity, to do us 
farther Miſchief. This was the conſtant Method 
of the Romans, and a very prudent One no doubt 
it is. Thus Camillus remonſtrated to the Senate in 
the Caſe of the Latines, after ſeveral Revolts, ſuing 
for Terms of Reconciliation; That they muſt ei- 
ther be admitted into Friendſhip, or not ſuffered to 
be a People any longer; and * That there was no 
other Way left to ſecure a laſting Peace, but either 


| Extremity of Rigour, Or a Generous Pardon. In ſuch 
an Exigence of Affairs, to do Things by Halves, is 


to ruine All; as the Samnites found by woful Expe- 
rience, who for want of following the Advice of a 
+ Wiſe Old Senator, who when th had hemm d in 
the Romans, and had them at their Mercy, gave his 


* Du immortales ita vos potentes hujus conſilii fecerunt, ut 
fit Latium deinde, aut non fit, in veſttià manu poſuerint. Ita- 
que pacem vobis, quod ad Latinos Attinet, parare in perpetu- 


= vel ſzviendo, vel ignoſcendo poteſtis. T. Lib. Lib. VIII. 
Cap. 13. 9 | 


+ Vide Tir, Liv. Lib, IX. Cap. 3. 225 
Opinion 


ac. 
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Opinion, either for obliging them by Honourable 

Treatment, or for cutting them all off; paid very 
dear. That of Courteſie, is the Nobler Conqueſt, 
and ought to be a Man's Firſt Choice; The Se- 
cond is only for Caſes of Extremity, and ſuch Ene- 
mies as Kindneſs will do no Good upon. Now, 

from all theſe Inſtances, the Infirmity of Humane 

| Nature appears very evidently, both with Regard 

| to Good and Evil. A Man can neither perform, nor 
avoid either entirely, and without reſerve ; and 
what he does, or ſo much as he declines of it, 
is neither the One nor the Other, abſolutely and 
without mixture. There is ſome Allay, ſome 
Abatement in both Extremes, and thus Man hath 
it not in his Power to be exquiſitely Good or exqui- 
fitely Wicked,but finds himſelf checked and confined, 
on either Hand. 

Let us proceed to obſerve ſome other Effects, 12. 
and plain Indications of Humane Infirmity. It 1» Reprovfs 
is a Littleneſs of Soul, which makes Men, that they _ 32 
neither dare, nor can reprove others, when they 
have done amiſs, nor can bear being reproved 
Themſelves, when they deſerve it. And this far- 
ther Remark is likewiſe True, That Men, .as they 
have, or want Courage, for One of Theſe, ſo do 
they conſtantly, for the Other of them roo. Now, 

This is a very Fooliſh Niceneſs, to deprive our 
Selves, or our Friend, of ſo Beneficial and Ne- 
ceſſary a Kindneſs, merely for a ſlight Scratch, 
c which at the moſt does but pinch our Ears, and 
* BW make them tingle a little. And near of Kin to 
This, is that other Folly, of not daring to deny 
his i chat we are ſenſible is not fit for us to grant, 
and not being able to receive a Repulſe, with 
any manner of Temper. 
nl When Men are falſely ſuſpected, and wrongfully 13. 
Il. N cccuſed, they are liable to a Iwo- fold Nicety, and Fl Supi- 
each of Theſe is chargeable with Weakneſs. ' (In n was 
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ſuch Accuſations, I mean, as common Report lays, 
and not Thoſe which fall upon them in the Me- 
thods of Law and Juſtice) One of theſe Extremes, 
is the being too eaſily moved, and over- induſtrious 
to excuſe, or to juſtifie Themſelves, and this ſome- 
times moſt Impertinently, and Officiouſſy. 


22 Falſe Reports diſgrace 
And trouble, Whom ? The Vicious and the Baſe. Creech, 


A Man cannot wrong his Innocence more, than 
thus, to ſtake his Conſcience upon every flight 
Provocation, and refer his Honeſty to the Arbitra- 
tion of all Companies he comes into. f Whey 
Things are plain of themſelves, u ſet Argument does but 
perplex and confound them. Socrates, upon his Tryal, 
would not ſubmit to be vindicated, either by Him- 
ſelf or by any Other ; and rather choſe to die Si- 
lently, than accept the Aſſiſtance of that Eminent 
Pleader Ly/ias, in his Defence. 

But the other Weakneſs is juſt oppoſite to This; 
when a Man of Courage gives himſelf no Trou— 
ble, nor takes the leaſt Pains about his own Juſti- 
fication ; tho' the Charge upon him have gain d 
Ground, and prepoſſeſt many; when he deſpiſes 
the Accuſation , and the Perſons that lay it, as 
not worth his Anſwer or Notice ; and thinks it 
would be a Diſparagement and a Reflection to en- 
gage with them. This indeed hath been the Pra- 
ctice of ſome great and generous Spirits; of Scipio 
eſpecially, who ſeveral times weathered his Point 
thus, with marvellous Conſtancy and Firmneſs of 
Soul. But a great many Perſons diſapprove this 
Method, and take offence at it; for they think it 


1 


* — - Mendax infamia terret | 

Quem niſi mendoſum & mendacem ? Hor, Ep. XVI. Lb. r. 
+ Perſpicuitas argumentatione elevatur. | 
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proceeds from Haughtineſs and Diſdain, too great 
2 Value of Themſelves, and want of due Regard 
for other People. That the depending too much 
upon one's own Innocence, and not ſubmitting to 
remove Jealouſies, is ill Treatment: Or elſe, this 
obſtinate Silence and Contempt, they interpret 
Conſciouſneſs of Guilt, Diſtruſt of Juſtice, and 
Want of Ability to juſtify one's ſelf effectually. 
Miſerable Condition of Mankind in the mean 
while ! that when they are ſuſpected and accuſed, 
have no poſſible way of giving entire Satisfacti- 
on ; but whether they ſpeak, or whether they ſic 
{till and hold their Peace; whether they do, or 
do not take care to defend their Names from Re- 
proach, are ſure to incur the Imputation of Weak- 
neſs and Cowardice. We think it a Mark of 
Courage, and adviſe Men not to be ſollicitous in 
making Excuſes ; and when they take our Advice, 
we are ſuch Fools to reſent it, and complain that 
they do not think Us worth excuſing themſelves 
6. | 

Another Evidence of Jeakneſs is the enſlaving 


our ſelves to any particular Manner, and affecting Wn: 
to be diſtinguiſhed by ſome uncommon way of 2 51 


Living. This is a vile Effeminacy, a Niceneſs 
moſt unbecoming a Man of Honour ; it renders 
us ridiculous and diſagreeable in Converſation ; 
and is highly injurious to our Selves; by ſoften- 
ing our Minds, and making us tender and delicate, 
and unfit to ſtruggle with any Accident, which 
may conſtrain us to change our Courſe of Life. 
Beſides, it is a Reproach, not to dare to do, or 
endure, what the reſt of the Company do. Such 
People are fit for no Place but an Alcove, or a 
Drefling-Room. The beſt Faſhion, when all is 
done, is to be negligent, and . complying, - and 
hardy, if need be; to dare, and be able to do 
any thing ; but to uſe this Power in ſuch Things 
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only, as are innocent and good. A Man does 
well to know and obſerve Rules; but not to en- 
ſlave himſelf to them. | 
Another vulgar Folly there is, and a very ge- 
neral one, which comes under this Head of Weak- 
neſs. *Tis the running after Foreign Examples in 
Authors ; being fond of Quotations, allowing no 
Teſtimony to have Weight or Credit, except it 
be in Print ; nor any Thing to be true, but what 
is Old, and in Books. According to this Rule, 
the Preſs may give Reputation to the greateſt Fol- 
lies; whereas, in truth, every Day preſents us 
with freſh Inftances of Things in no degree infe- 
rior to thoſe more celebrated ones of Antiquity. 
And if we had but the Wit and the Judgment to 


make good Reflections upon theſe ; to cull and 


collect carefully ſuch as are for our Purpoſe ; to 
examine them curiouſly, and diſcover all their 
Beauties, the Improvement would be wonderful; 
And every Age would be equal to any of the 
paſt, the Tranſactions whereof we ſo zealouſly 
ſtudy and admire ; and, to be plain, we ſtudy and 
admire them for no other Reaſon ſo much, as that 


they have Antiquity and Authors to recommend 


I6. 


Extremes. 


them. a 
This again is an Evidence of Weakneſs, That 
Men are capable of nothing, except in moderate 
Proportions ; Extremes of any kind are what they 
cannot bear. If they are very ſmall, and make a 
deſpicable Figure, we deſpiſe and diſdain them, 
as not worth our Conſideration : If they be ex- 
ceeding great and glorious, we are afraid of them, 


* 0 


_ admire, and take Offence at them. The Former 


of theſe Remarks concerns Men of great Quality, 
and great Judgment: The Second is more general- 
ly true of meaner Attainments and Circumſtances 
in the World. | 


Thi 


This appears very plain too, in our Hearing and 17. 
Sight, when we are ſtruck all on the ſudden with Svaden de. 
ſome unexpected and ſurprizing Accident, which #4 
ſeizes our Spirits before we know where we are. 
The Amazements of this kind are ſometimes fo 
reat, as to deprive us of our Speech, of our Sen- 
es ; 10 Virgil deſcribes the thing ; 


* Her curdled Blood runs backward at the Sight, 
And pale numb'd Limbs a ſudden Trembling ſhook ;_ 
She ſtiffens into Statue with the Fright, 

Swoons, and at laſt long Silence hardly broke. 


nay, ſometimes Life it ſelf hath gone too. And 
this, whether the Event were proſperous, as that 
Roman Lady, who dy'd for Joy to ſee her Son 
ſafe return'd out of a beaten Army ; and the 

Examples of Sophocles, and Dionyſius the Tyrant, 
teſtify; or whether it be unhappy, as Diodorus 
dy'd upon the Spot, for Shame that he was baffled 
in a Diſpute. 

One Inſtance more I will add, which diſcovers 
it ſelf two ways, in direct Oppoſition to one ano- 
ther. Some Perſons are vanquiſh'd into Mercy 
by Tears, and Submiſſions, and earneſt Entreaties; 
and are offended at Firmneſs and Courage, as if 
this were Sullenneſs, and Obftinacy, and Pride. 
Others Acknowledgements, and Prayers, and Com- 
plaints make no manner of Impreſſion upon; bur 
Conſtancy and Refolution wins them. The For- 
mer of theſe proceeds, no doubt, from Weakneſs ; 
and accordingly, we find it more incident and 
common to mean, and effeminate, and vulgar 
Souk. But the Second it is not ſo eaſy to give 
an account of; and yet this Temper is incident to 
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* Diriguit viſu in medio, calor oſſa reliquit- 7 
Labitur, & longo vix tandem tempore fatur: Virg. En. III. 
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Men of all Conditions. One would think it an 


Argument of a brave and generous Spirit, to be 
wrought upon by Virtue, and a generous Manly 
Behaviour; and ſo, no doubt, it is, if This be done 
out of a due Veneration for Virtue, as Scanderbeg 


 Teceivd a Soldier into Favour, for the gallant and 


_ obſtinate Defence he made againſt him; and as 


Pompey, the whole City of the Mammertines, out of 
the regard he had to Zeno, who was one of their 
Body: And as the Emperor Conrade forgave the 
Duke of Bavaria, and the reſt of them that were 
beſieged with him, for the Bravery of the Wo- 

men, who convey'd them away upon their Heads. 
But if this Yielding proceed from the Surprize and 
Confuſion, occaſion'd by the over-hearing Power 
of ſome Superior Virtue, (as the People of Thebes, 
who were quite diſpirited, when they heard Epami- 


nondlas, in his Defence, reckon up his good Services, 


and noble Exploits, and reproach their baſe Ingra- 
titude with a becoming Indignation; and Alexan- 
der, when he deſpiſed the noble Reſolution of Be- 
tis, Who was taken with the City of Gaza, of which 
he was Commander) then there is another Account 


to be given of it. The Former of theie was Weak- 


neſs ; the Second, neither the Effect of Courage 
nor Weakneſs, but of Anger and Rage ; which in 
Alexander was never ſubject to any Check, nor ever 
knew any Moderation. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HIS Author had ſaid in the Preface to his 
Book, that his Deſign was to write after the 
manner of the Academick Philoſophers ; who made 


it their Buſineſs, to repreſent each ſide ofthe Que- 


ſtion in its utmoſt Beauty and Strength, without 
delivering any deciſive Opinion in the Caſe, or be- 
ing bound to ſtand by either Branch of the Con- 

FO: x troverſy. 
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troverſy. An Attentive Reader will eaſily obſerve, 
That Monſieur Charron hath thus far maintain d the 
Character he propos'd for his Pattern, as to make 
the moſt of the Arguments that offer'd for his 
preſent Purpoſe, without precluding himſelf from 
putting quite another Face upon the Matter, when 
his Subject requir'd that it ſhould be taken by ano- 
ther Handle. Thus you will find him varying 


concerning the Attaining of Knowledge by Senſe, 
and whether This be the only poſſible way of In- 


formation; by comparing Chapter X. and Chap- 


ter XIII. And in the very Subject of this Chapter Sec. 10, 11. 


and Section; how diſtant is the Reflection he makes 
here, from thoſe others which He and other Phi- 
loſophers propoſe to us elſewhere ; upon the Noble 
Excellence of Virtue, the Largeneſs of its Scope 
and Extent ; its Independence upon Fortune and 
Caſualties ; and the mighty Convenience of fur- 
niſhing ſomething commendable and proper for 
our Exerciſe, and ſo making us happy in every 
poſſible Condition of Humane Life? 
This Variety then of Thought is a good Warning 
to avoid what our Author fo frequently condemns ; 


loo eaſy a Credulity, and taking his Notions up- 


on Truſt : For we find even thoſe Notions not al- 
ways the ſame, but accommodated to his preſent 
Subject and Deſign : And That Deſign well attend- 
ed to, and taken along with us, will be a very 
good Guide to our underſtanding him aright. For 
Inſtance ; He had laid it down in the beginning of 
this Treatiſe, as a Fundamental Principle, That the 
Ignorance of a Man's Self is the great and moſt 
governing Error of his Life ; of an Influence ſo 
univerſally pernicious, that all his Vices and Miſ- 
tortunes are owing to it. But then This was ſuch 
an Ignorance as diſpoſed Men to over-value and 
neglect themſelves, by covering, and quite over- 
looking the Defects and Diſadvantages of Humane 

"NJ Nature; 
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Nature; and ſo kept the Patient incurable, be. 
_ cauſe inſenſible of his Diſeaſe. In order to re- 
medy this Evil it is, that Monſieur Charron under- 
takes to ſhew Men to Themſelves ; and 'tis evident 
his Deſign requires that he ſhould ſhew the worſt 
of them; and paint only thoſe Features and Lines 
ſtrong, which may diſcover their Deformity, and 
tend to humble and to mortify them firſt ; and 
then to awaken that Care, which can never be vi- 
gorouſly employ'd, till they are firſt convinc'd of 
the Weakneſs and Danger of thoſe Circumſtances 
that want it. \ 
A Philoſopher now under theſe Circumſtances, 
is thus far like a Law-giver, that it will be Pru- 
dence in him to ſuppoſe and provide againſt the 
worſt ; and therefore, as I wou'd not extenuate 
the Art or Wiſdom of my Author, nor do Injury 
to his Argument; ſo neither can J be juſt to the 
Dignity of our Nature, and grateful to the Wile 
and Good Creator of it, unleſs I give my Reader 
theſe ſhort, and (as I conceive) neceſſary Directi- 
ons in peruſing this Firſt Part of the Book. 

Firſt, That what is here truly ſaid of ſome, or 
_ moſt Men, (and was fit to be ſaid in general 
Terms, becauſe the worſt Men have moſt need of 
ſuch Treatiſes, and ſo are moſt concern'd in them) 
mult not be ſo univerſally apply'd, or underſtood, 
as to be taken for a common Standard, and uni- 
verſal Repreſentation of all Mankind, without Ex- 
ception. : 
+ Secondly, That in thoſe Vices and Defeats, which 
are general, we ſhould make a Diſtinction between 
fuch as are eſſential to Humane Nature, and in- 
{ſeparable from its Original Conſtitution ; and ſuch 
as are the Effects of Cuſtom and Corruption, of 
either Adam's, or our own Sin. 8 
* Thirdly ; That what we charge as a Defect, be 
really fo, and owing to the Cauſe we aſcribe it 
"4: )))) FW CO WE 8.2055 £0, 
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to. Theſe are neceſſary Cautions for the ſake of 
doing common Juſtice, as well as preventing Mi- 
ſtakes in our Selves. It were unreaſonable to take 
our Meaſures of all Mankind in reſpect of their 
Bodies, from the Sick or Lame ; and from the 
Fools or the Sots, every whit as extravagant for 
their Souls. It were a charging God fooliſhly, to 
aſcribe thoſe Impotences and Evils to Him, which 
have been the Conſequences. of our Diſobedience 
againſt Him. And it is a moſt unthankful Aſper- 
ſion upon the Beauty and Wiſdom of his Provi- 
dence, to charge That upon a Defect in Nature, 
which is really no other than a natural Reſult of 
the different Fortunes and Conditions of Men: 
Which is exactly the Caſe here before us: For 
wherein is the excellent Wiſdom of that Provi- 
dence more clearly ſeen, than in that uſeful Va- 
riety of Circumſtances, which Men are placed in ? 
And what can more vindicate the Juſtice and 
Goodneſs of God from any reaſonable Exception, 
than this, That there are particular Virtues appro- 
priated to every ſort of Perſons and Accidents; and 
that no Circumſtance of Life is poſſible, or ſup- 
poſable, but it may be adorned and recommended 
by Virtues, which are ſeaſonable and diſtinguiſhing 


for that very Condition? This Variety of Virtues 


then is far from a Natural Weakneſs ; it is not 


_ owing to Nature, but to Fortune and Providence; 


and is fo far from a Diſparagement, that it is ra- 
ther an Ornament and Advantage to the World. 
Indeed, if Nature have any thing to do in it, it is 
the Nature of Virtue it ſelf ; for even Almighty 
God, who is Goodneſs in Perfection, yet does not 
execrciſe both Juſtice and Mercy (for Inſtance) at 
once, to the ſame Perſon, and in the ſame Reſpects: 
And how is Man the worſe for not doing Things 
inconſiſtent and incomparible, and what even Al- 
mighty God himſelf does not do? The fame 
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may be ſaid of the Defects of Juſtice, taken No- 
tice of afterwards ; at leaſt, in ſome degree : Thoſe 
being the unavoidable Conſequences of Multitudes 
incorporated into Civil Societies, and ſo many In- 
tereſts nicely interwoven with one another: All 
which I thought it my Duty to hint at, thereby 
to prevent any mean, repining, or ungrateful 
Thoughts, which ſuch Reflections as Theſe, when 
laviſhly ſpoken, or unwarily received, might be 
apt to raiſe in Men's Minds, to the Diſquiet of 
their own Hearts, and the Diſhonour of the Ma- 
ker and Governour, not only of the Humane, bur 
of Univerſal Nature. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 
HI. Inconftancy, 


M AN is a Creature wonderfully various and 
mutable; and the great Difficulty of coming 
to any Judgment concerning Him, which ſhould 
be certain, fix d, and univerſal, proceeds from hence, 
That our Lives are not all of a Piece, but made 
up of diſagreeing and different Parcels. Moſt part 
of our Actions do not ariſe from ſteady Thought, 
but are ſudden Starts and Sallies, the Effects of 
Accident and Impulſe, and look like Shreds of ſe- 
veral Stuffs patch d up and ſewed together. Firſt 
Irreſolution, and then Fickleneſs and Change of 


Meaſures when we have reſolved, are the com- 
moneſt and moſt apparent Vices of Humane Na- 
ture. And our Actions, tis plain, do ſo ſtrangely 
croſs and contradict one another, that it is not 


eaſy to believe ſo many Contrarieties ſhould all 


and 
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and are not ſenſible of it : We run eagerly after 
every Whimſie of our own Appetites, and are born 
away by the Stream of Accidents and Paſſions; 
Tis no more Reaſon, but Inclination that governs 
us: But ſure it à, nothing can ever be regular and ſtea- 
dy, which is not directed and order d by Reaſon and Me- 
thod. Thus our very Minds and Tempers vary 


too; the Climate, the Weather, and the Motions 


of Time and Seaſons, make conſiderable Alterati- 
ons and Differences in us. | 


+ In each Man's Breaſt This Weathercock, the Mind, 
Moves with the Sun, and ſhifts with every Wind. 


Our whole Life is nothing elſe, but one unequal, 


irregular, and many-figurd Motion; nothing 
ſtrait, nothing ſteady ; We are perpetually mo- 


ving and turning; and the very change of our 


Poſture is ſo frequent, as to be an Uneaſineſs and 
Trouble to us. || No Man continues to wiſh and deſign 
the ſame thing two Days together. Now the Man is for 
Marrying ; by and by a Miſtreſs is preferr d before a 
Wife : Now he is Ambitious and Aſpiring, and looks 
Big ; preſently the meaneſt Servant is not more humble, 
more condeſcending than He. This Hour be ſquanders hs 
Money away; the next he turns Miſer, and ſcrapes all he 
can. Sometimes he is frupal and ſerious ; ſometimes pro- 
fuſe, airy, and gay. Thus we ſhift our Characters each 
Moment, and act a Thouſand ſeveral Parts. 


At nil poteſt eſſe æquabile, quod non i certà ratione pro- 
ficiſcitur. 

t Tales ſunt hominum mentes, quali pater ipſe 

Jupiter auctiferà luſtravit lampade terras. 

Nemo non quotidie conſilium mutat & votum, modo uxo- 
rem vult, modo amicam; modo regnare vult, modo non eſt 
eo officiofior ſervus: nunc pecuniam ſpargit, nunc rapit 3 mo- 
do frugi videtur & gravis, modo prodigus & vanus; mutamus 
ſubinde perſonam. 

The 
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The Mind is with it ſelf at ſtrife, 

And diſagrees in all the Courſe of Life ; 

For what it hated now, it ftreight deſires, 

What now it threw away, it moſt admires. Creech, 


So little is any of us the ſame; and ſo much har- 
der is it to ſound and know Man perfectly, than 
any other Creature whatſoever: For he is full of 
Doubles and Trickings; the cloſeſt, cunningeſt, 
and moſt Counterfeit part of the Creation. He 
hath a Thouſand little Cloſets and falſe Doors, 
where he hides, and comes out again; ſometimes 
a Man, ſometimes a Monſter; a Thouſand Breath- 
ing-holes, at which he blows ſometimes Hot, ſome- 
times Cold, and almoſt blinds you with Cloud and 
Smoak. Every Agitation is but a freſh Folly; 
and the Courſe of his Life One continu'd Error. 
He is born in the Morning, and dies at Night ; 
is ſometimes in Chains, and ſometimes at large ; 
{ſometimes a God, and lometimes an Inſect: He 
Laughs and Cries for the {ame thing; is ſatisfy'd 


and diſſatisfy d, ever wiſhing, and never knowing 


what he would be at. Sometimes tranſported, and 
ready to leap out of his Skin for Joy; and preſent- 
ly again ſo melancholy and dejected, that nothing 
can content, nothing quiet him, or make him 
think Life tolerable.  _ 


„„ — 
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Quod petiit ſpernit, repetit quod nuper omiſit, 
Zſtuat, & vitæ diſconvenit ordine toto. Hergt. 1. Ep, L. I. 
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CH AP. XXXIX. 
Miſery. 


WIV are now to draw the largeſt and moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhing Line of the whole Piece. Man Miſery 
hath been, already, deſcribed Vain and Feeble, Frail . = 5 


and Inconſtant, with regard to Goodneſs and Happi- 
neſs, and Eaſe ; but he is fronug and Iuſty, conſtant 
and hardened, and tough in Miſery. He is in a man- 


ner Miſery alive, and in Humane Shape; and no one 


Word is equally expreflive of his Condition. For 
all Miſery centers in him, and dwells in no other 
part of the World beſides. To be Miſerable is the 
Property of our Nature; Man alone is fo, and 
every Man is ſo, as will appear by and by. For a 
true Repreſentation of this Matter, it were conve- 
nient to run over all the Parts of his Life ; to de- 
{cribe his Eſſence, his Coming into the World, 
his Stay in it, and his Departure out of it. This 
were an endleſs Undertaking, and I pretend not 
to it; nor need I indeed, becauſe ſo many have 
handled the Subject before me. What I intend at 
preſent, is only to inſtance in ſome Particulars, not 
commonly taken Notice of, nor reputed Unhap- 
pineſſes; at leaſt, ſuch as Men do not throughly 
conſider, nor are ſufficiently ſenſible of, tho' they 
be in reality very grievous, if we make a true Judg- 
ment of them. a. 5 
Take this then for the Firſt Proof of Man's 
Miſery, That his Firſt Appearances in the World are t 


Mean and Deſpicable ; but his Going out of it, his S 


Death and Deſtruction, are eſteem'd Glorious and 
full of Honour, By which One would be _ 
1 88 . 44 . UM, 2 5 3 i pte . 
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pted to think this a monſtrous Creature, in the 
Production whereof there is ſo much Shame, and 
ſo much Reputation in the Unmaking him again. 
What relates to the former of Theſe, Modeſty 
draws a Veil over; but the latter is proclaimed and 
receiv'd with Triumph; the Inſtruments are pre- 
pared with great Expence ; we wear them con- 
ſtantly about us, and look upon Them as Orna- 
ments to our Perſons. We are born in Chambers 
privately, but die before many Spectators, in Fields 


and Camps, in the Sight of the Sun, and with 


Sound of Trumpet, and are proud of Butchering 
one another. Nature hath provided but one Way 
of coming into the World, but a great many Paſ- 
ſages out; and, as if even thus Nature had done 
too little, Invention and Induſtry have added their 
Aſſiſtance, and make Men every Day more Inge- 
nious in new Arts of Killing. Laws and Cuſtoms 
have not afligned any Recompence for Mens Skill 
in multiplying, or in preſerving Mankind ; but 
all our Enſigns of Honour, are for the deſtroying 
it. Arms of Families, Advancements, Riches Com- 


mands, Triumphs, and Trophies are decreed to 


Them that are mighty to opprels, to grieve, to 
murder Mankind. The Two great Heroes of all 
Story, Alexander and Cæſar, were each of them (ac- 
cording to Plizy's Compuration ) the death of more 
than a Million of Men, and yet neither of thele 


added One to the Number. And heretofore, Men 


were ſlaughtered in Publick Theatres, merely 
for Pleaſure and Paſtime. Man, a Creature Vere- 
rable and Sacred, is flain for Sport and Diverſion ; 
Death in Man is Entertainment ſufficient. Innocent Per- 
fons are brought upon the Stage, to be ſacrificed for tie 
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Homo res ſacra per jocum & luſum occiditur ; ſatis ſpecta- 
culi in homine mors eſt innocentes. In ludum veniunt ut 
publicæ voluptatis hoſtiæ, fiant. Senec. Terrul, 


Peoples 
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Peoples Pleaſure. In ſome Nations it is Uſual to 


curſe the Day of their Birth, and bleſs That of 


their Death. And the wiſeſt Man that ever lived, 


| hath taught us, that the Latter of Theſe is much 
| Better of the Two. Now, no other Creature is 
ſo diſcontented with it ſelf; nor are the Particu- 
lars here mention'd, True of Beaſts, or any Part 
of the Creation beſides. | 

The Second Evidence of his Miſery, may be 
taken from the Retrenchment of Pleaſures; thoſe 
poor and low Pleaſures of which he is capable ( for 
the Head of Weakneſs may have ſatisfy d us, that the 
Pure and Exquiſite are too refin'd for him) the 
Care taken to abate of the Number, and to check 
the reliſh of them. If this be not done upon a 
Religious Account, how monſtrous a Folly is it? 
Thus far Man is oblig'd to become his own Ene- 
my; to rob and betray Himſelf ; fo that even his 
Pleaſures are Burdens, and he contributes to his 
own Uneaſineſs. And this ſome are ſo ſuperſtiti- 
ouſly ſevere in, that they avoid Health, and Good 
Humour, and Mirth, as Evils. _ 


* Oh wretched Men ! whoſe Pleaſures are their Crime: 


We are exceedingly ingenious to our Diſadvan- 
tage; and the Force of our Wit feeds upon no- 
thing more, than the contriving new Arts of Unea- 
ſineſs to our Selves. | 

Thus it is plainly in a much worſe Inſtance than 
the former: For the Mind of Man does not only 
ſpoil Good, and deny its own Appetites, and check 
even lawful Delights; but it is eternally buſie in 
framing and forging Pains and Evils, Thus Things 
which have in reality nothing of Evil in Them, 
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and ſuch as Beaſts ſtand in no Fear at all of, our 
Minds draw in the blackeſt Colours, and moſt hi- 
deous Shapes; and then tremble, and ſtart, and 
run away, from Monſters of their own making, 
Thus we eſteem it a mighty Unhappineſs, not to 
be Honourable, and Rich, and. Great ; and look 
upon Cuckoldom, want of Children, and Death, 
as inſupportable Evils. Whereas, to ſpeak freely, 
I know no Temporal Affliction which is really 
Evil, and felt to be fo, but Pain only. And the 
Reaſon, why fome wiſe Men have been known 
to fear thoſe other Things, was not upon the ac- 
count of the Things themfelves, but of the Pain 


which may happen to be an inſeparable Atten- 


dant upon them. For This ſometimes is a Fore- 
runner of Death; and ſometimes it follows upon 
Poverty and Diſgrace. But if you conſider theſe 
Matters, (abſtracting the Pain) all the reſt is 
mere Imagination ; a Thing that hath no Being, 
but in our own Brains ; which are eternally cut- 
ting themſelves out new Work, and forming Evil; 
that are not, to add to Thoſe that are ; thus en- 


larging our Miſery, and finding it freſh Employ- 


ment, inſtead of quieting and cutting it ſhort. For 
the Beaſts feel nothing of all this ; and therefore it 
is plain they are Evils, not of Nature's, but of Fun- 
cys making. | 

As for Pain, which ſeems the only real Evil, 
Man is perfectly fitted for That, and born to it. 
The Mexicans welcome their Children into the 


World, with this Salutation ; Child, thou art come 
into this World to ſuffer ; take it patiently, and hold * 


Peace. And Three Arguments there are, whic 
may convince us, that Pain is in a manner Natu- 
ral to Man ; and a State of Indolence or Pleaſure, 


foreign to his Conſtitution. The Firſt is, that eve- 


ry Part about a Man is ſuſceptible of Pain, and 


but very few capable of Pleaſure. The Second, 


That 
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5 That Thoſe which are capable of Pleaſure, can 
receive but one or two ſorts of it; but all the 
parts receive great variety of Pains, and Thoſe of 
g the moſt different kinds too; Extremity of Heat 
) Þ and Cold, Pricking, Burſting, Bruiſing, Scratching, 
playing, Bearing, Scalding, Fainting, Swooning, 
| Extenſion, Oppreſſion, Relaxatian of the Parts; 
and others without Number, that want a Name, 
/ beſides Thoſe of the Soul; ſo that a Man is much 
e more able to ſuffer, than to expreſs his Sufferings. 
n To this muſt be added, that a Man cannot conti- 
> nue long in Pleaſures: All his Delights are a 
n ſmhort Blaze; ſhould they laſt long, they would de- 


1 ſtroy Themſelves, and become painful and inſu 

e- portable. But his Pains are of a great length, and 
n not confin'd to certain Seaſons, as Pleaſures are. 
ſe Thus Pain hath a more abſolute Dominion over 


us; its Territories are larger; its Reign more 
laſting, more general, more uncontroll'd, and, in 
a Word, more Natural, than that of Pleaſure is, or 
can poſſibly be. 
Jo theſe Three Remarks may be added as ma- 
ny more; as Firſt, Pain and Sorrow is much more 
common, and comes oftner upon us; Pleaſure is 
hard to be met with, and ſeldom returns. Then, 
Pain comes of its own accord, without any ſeek- 
ing or Endeavour of ours to procure it ; but Plea- 
ſure never approaches voluntarily ; we are fain to 
court it, to buy it dear, and oftentimes pay more 
for it than it is worth. Pleaſure is never Entire, 
but hath always ſome Abatement, ſome Alloy of 
| Uneafineſs, ſomewhat attending it that we cannot 
like, and had much rather were otherwiſe ; but 
Pain and Diſſatisfaction are often without an 
manner of Mixture or Mitigation. And after all 
this, the worſt part of the Bargain , and that 
which moſt clearly proves our Miſery, is, That 
Extremity of Pleaſure does not affect us ſo * 
y F 
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it bly as a very ſmall Degree of Pain or Sickneſs, 


Humane Nature is more accommodated to the Senſe if 
Evil, than of Good. Perfect Health and Eaſe makes 
no manner of Impreſſion; but the leaſt Indiſpoſi- 
| tion makes a very great one. Þ The Prick of a Pin, 
tho' the Skin be ſcarce razed, puts the whole Body into 
Diſorder ; and yet That whole Body, when in a ſtate of 
perfect Eaſe, hath no particular Senſation, or Motion of 

Toy reſulting from it. 0 5 
6. As if all this were ſtill too little, and neither 
Remem- Real and Subſtantial Evils, nor Falſe, and of our 
brance and Own forming, could complete our Miſery ; we 
5 af ſtretch, and lengthen both the One and the Other 
Een, of theſe; give them new Life, and ſuſtain them 
longer than they could poſſibly ſubſiſt without our 
cheriſhing ; as if we were perfectly in love with 
Uneaſineſs. This we do ſeveral ways; as Firſt, by 
calling to remembrance that which is paſled, and 
foreitalling that which is to come. This Method 
can never fail,becauſe the Two great Privileges our 
Nature boaſts of, are Memory and Foreſight ; and 
theſe Advantages and Prerogatives of our Species, 
we ſo pervert, as to render them the Inſtruments 
of our Unhappineſs. || The Paſt and the Future both 
put us upon the Rack ; many of our Advantages do u. 
an Injury; Memory calls bach our Terrors; and Fore- 
thought antedates them : No Man bears the preſent Bur- 
den, and no more. Now what can expreſs a more 
importunate deſire of Miſery, than the not ſtay- 
ing till the Calamity comes, but going out to 
meet, and find, to ſeek, and to invite it, to haſten 
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_ * Segnius homines bona quam mala ſentiunt. 
Pungit In cute vix ſummã violatum plagula Cor pus, 
Quando valere nihil quenquam movet yy 
EFuturo torquemur & præterito, multa bonà noſtra nobis 
nocent; timoris tormentum memoria reducit, providentia an- 
tioipat; nemo præſentibus tantum miſer eſt. 


its 
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its Approaches towards us? This is like the Men 
that kill themſelves for fear of Dying, which is, out of 
Curioſity, or Weakneſs, to pull down upon us 
what we moſt apprehend. And thus we do not 
only wait for our greateſt Evils, and real Inconve- 
niences, with a fooliſh Impatience, but oftentimes 
terrify and torment our ſelves with the Expectati- 
on of thoſe, which perhaps would never reach us 
at all. Theſe Perſons take great Pains to be mi- 
ſerable before their Time; nay, to be doubly ſo, 
by the Senſe of the Calamity, when upon them, 
and by long Premeditation at a Diſtance ; which 
is a thouſand times worſe than the Calamity it 
ſelf. * The Fatigue of Senſe is much leſs in enduring, 
than the Torture of the Mind in expecting. The real 
Exiſtence of Miſery is, it ſeems, too ſhort and 
tranſitory, and therefore the Mind muſt give it 
Birth, and lengthen out its Life, and entertain it 
| ſelf with it before-hand. Þ He that afflits himſelf 
before he needs, is ſure to be afflicted more than he needs. 
Beaſts are ſecure from ſuch Wretchedneſs and Fol- 
ly, and are in this reſpect much beholding to Na- 
ture, for not having given them the tormenting 
Faculties of Wit, and Memory, and Foreſight, 
like ours. Cæſar uſed to ſay, that the beſt Death 
was that which was leaſt thought on. And there is no 
doubt, but the Pomp and Expectation of Death 
is frequently more painful and terrible than the 
Thing it ſelf. It is not here any Part of my De- 
ſign, to diſcourage or reflect upon that Premedita- 
tion which Philoſophy and Religion require of us: 
For This is the very Tempering that hardens the 
Soul, and makes it Proof againſt all Accidents and: 
Aſſaults; and a Place ſhall be reſerved for recom- g N 
mending this particularly. But what I would ex- Ch i ++ 
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plode, is that Apprehenſion of Evils to come, 


which is always Poor-ſpirited, and ſometimes 


_ Groundleſs, and ever Fruitleſs ; which troubles, 


and ſullies the Soul with Black Thoughts, deforms 
its Beauty, diſturbs its Quiet, and embitters all its 


Joy. And ſure it is much better to be abſolute- 


ly ſurpriz d, than thus forewarn'd: Eather than 
think thus of Future Evils, never think at all. 
But, ſetting aſide this Antedating of Evil; the ve- 
ry Anxiety, and Care, and perpetual Hankering 
after Future Contingences of any kind, the Sol- 
licitude of our Hopes, the Eagerneſs of our De- 


ſires, the Miſgivings of our Fears, are a very great 


Uneajy En- 
gui ries. 


Miſery. For beſides, that What is future, 15 equally 
out of our Power with What is 22%, (and fo theſe 
Thoughts are vain) we are certain to receive De- 
triment by that which can do us no Service. (Fur 
* rhe State of a Mind always in Pain for what will hap- 
en herecfter, wu certainly moſt deplorable) It robs us 
of all ſedate Thoughts; deſtroys all that comforta- 
ble Senſe, and quiet Enjoyment, we might have 
of preſent Advantages ; and makes it impoſſible 
fer Men to fit down eaſy and fatisfy'd| under any 
Diſpenſations of the kindeſt and moſt bountiful 
Providence to them. e 
Nay, Man ſtops not here; but, as if he were 
concern'd to furniſh new Matter for that Miſery, 
which comes up but too thick of its own accord ; 
he cultivates and encreaſes it, by a reſtleſs Curioſi- 
ty, and ſtudious Purſuit of freſh Objects, which 


may create or cheriſh his Unhappineſs. With 


What Eagerneſs and Pleaſure does he thruſt himſelf 
into Buſineſs ; and how inquiſitive and impatient 
is he to diſcover That, which, if it would preſent 
it ſelf to his View without any Trouble of his, 


n n 


Calamitoſus eſt animus futuri anxius, 


he 
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he ought rather to turn away, and hide his Eyes 


from? And this Pu Temper is owing either to 
5 


a Natural Reſtleſneſs, diſpoſing us to be miſerable ; 
or from a vain Affectation to be Judicious, and 
Wiſe, and always employ'd ; that is, in plain En- 
gliſh, to make our ſelves Fools and Wretches: As 
we needs muſt be, when our Induſtry to perplex 
our ſelves is ſo great, that when we have no Buſi- 


neſs of our own to diſquiet us, we go abroad 


in queſt of Troubles, and officiouſly concern our 
ſelves with the Affairs of other People. In a 


Word, Man is under exceeding great and perpe- 


tual Agitation of Mind, not only from ſuch 
Thoughts and Cares as are unneceſſary, and turn 
to no account; but ſuch as are thorny, trouble- 
ſome, and injurious to him : The Preſent gives him 
Pain ; the Paſt, Regret ; the Future, Perplexity ; 


| and, by his Behaviour under all this, one would 


think him afraid of nothing ſo much, as the not 
being ſufficiently miſerable, after all his Endea- 
vours to render himſelf ſo. And may we not 
juſtly uſe this Exclamation; O wretched Mortals ! 
how many Evils do you continually endure, which might 
with great Eaſe have been avoided ! how many more in- 
deed are thoſe of your own, and how few, in Compariſon, 
thoſe of God's and Nature's making! But thus, alas, it 
is! Man delights himſelf in Miſery, and is obſtinate 
in ſeeking and cleaving to it. He chews the Cud 
upon each Misfortune, and takes great Pains that 
none ſhould be forgotten, but renews their Images 
daily and hourly. Nothing is ſo frequent, ſo fami- 
liar, as Complaints; and where Occaſions are but 
light and trivial, he cheriſhes and heigthens the Re- 
ſentment, calls himſelf the moſt unhappy Man in 
the World, and takes it ill not to be thought lo ; 
* Such Pleaſure does he find in indulging, his Grief. And 
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ſure the being ſo very ambitious to enhance our 
Miſery, and to get the Character of thoſe who 
excel all others in it, is a much greater Miſery, 
than never feeling or knowing our Unhappineſs at 
all. * And yet this is that querulous Creature Man, that 
12 with great Eagerneſs brooding upon his own Mi- 

N ETTES. | 
8. Thus you ſee him abundantly miſerable, by Na- 
In the Re tyre and by Choice; in Reality and in Imagination; 
— of by Conſtraint, and with Induſtry and Pleaſure. He 
/* hath too much of it in deſpight of all Endeavours 
to the contrary ; and yet his great Fear is, that he 
ſhould not have Miſery enough. He is always in 
Chaſe of ſome freſh Unhappineſs, and in Pain till 
he hath overtaken it. But now we will take him 
in another Proſpect, affected with a Senſe, and 
weary of ſome particular Evil ; for even This does 
not happen always; and many Miferies are endur d 
without any uneaſy Reſentments at all) And when 
his Mind is thus far awaken'd, let us next obferve, 
how he endeavours to diſengage himſelf, and what 
Remedies are to be apply'd in. order to a Cure. 
And Theſe are ſuch, in truth, as rather fret and an- 
ger the Sore, than heal it ; for by quitting one 
Evil, he only exchanges it for another, and often- 
times for a worſe. But ſtill the very Change is 
pleaſing, or at leaſt, it ſooths and allays the Pain 
a little. He fancies one Evil may be cured by 
another; and this Imagination is owing to a vulgar 
Error, that ſeems to have bewitch'd Mankind; 
which makes them always ſuſpect Things that are 
_ ealy and cheap; and eſteem nothing truly valuable 
and advantageous, but what coſts us dear, and is 
attended with much Labour and Difficulty. And 
This again riſes higher, (for it is not more {ſtrange 
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Homo animal querulum, cupide ſuis incumbens mien, | 
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than true, and nothing can more fully prove, that 
Man is exceeding miſerable) Thar, let the Evils 


we lie under, be what they will, ſome other Evil: 


is neceſſary for expelling and ſubduing them; 


and whether the Body or the Mind be the Part 
affected, the Cafe in this reſpect is much the ſame. 


For the Diſeaſes both of the one and the other, 
are never to be healed and taken off, but by Tor- 


ture and Pain, and great Trouble: Thoſe of the 
Mind by Penance, Watchings, and Faſtings; hard 


Uſage, and coarſe Fare ; Confinements and Mor- 


tifications; which, notwithſtanding the Voluntari- 


neſs and Devotion of them, mult of neceſſity be 


afflicting and pungent ; becauſe the whole Effect 
of them wou'd be loſt, if we could ſuppoſe them 


in ay degree ſubſervient to Eaſe and Pleaſure. 
Thoſe of the Body require nauſeous Medicines, In- 
ciſions, Cauſticks, and ſevere Dietings ; as They 
whoſe Unhappineſs it is to be oblig'd to a Courſe 
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of Phyſick, know by woful Experience. They are 


got between the Mill-ſtones (as they ſay) ground 


and bruiſed on one ſide by the Diſeaſe, and on 


the other by a Regimen as bad as the Diſeaſe. 
Thus Ignorance is cured by long laborious Stu- 
dy; Poverty by Sweat and Toil; and Care and 


Trouble are as natural in all the Proviſions for 


Body and Mind both, as it is for Birds to fly. 
The ſeveral Miſeries hitherto inſiſted on, are ſuch 


9. 


35 the Body ſuffers in; or, if not peculiar to that Miſe cer of 
alone, yet at leaſt ſuch as it bears a part in with “e Mins. 


the Mind ; and the higheſt they go, 1s only to the 
meaneſt of our Faculties, Imagination and Fancy. 
But Thoſe, which next fall under our Conſiderati- 
on, are of the moſt refin'd and Spiritual Nature, 
fuch as are more truly deſerving of that Name; 
full of Error; full of Malignity ; their Activity 
greater, their Influence more general, more perni- 
cious, and more properly our own z and yet at the 

e 3 ſame 
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ſame time leſs acknowledg'd, leſs perceiv'd by us. 
And this enhances, nay, doubles Man's Milery ; 
that of moderate Evils he hath a quick and ten- 
der Senſe, but thoſe which are greateſt, he knows 
not, feels not at all. Nor can he bear to be in- 
form'd of them. No Body dares mention them to 
him ; none will do the ingrateful good Office of 
touching this ſore Place; ſo harden'd, ſo obſti- 
nate, ſo loſt is he in his Miſery. All therefore 
that can be allow'd us in the Caſe, is to handle 
them with all imaginable Gentleneſs, and juſt 
glance upon them by the by ; or rather, indeed, 
to point them out at a diſtance, and give him 
ſome little Hints to exerciſe his own Thoughts up- 
on, ſince of his own accord he is by no means 
diſpoſed to take any Notice of them. And Firſt, M 

The Under- In reſpect of the Underſtanding ; Is it not a moit Þ 
fanding. prodigious, and moſt lamentable Conſideration, 
that Humane Nature ſhould be ſo univerſally taint- 
ed with Errir and Blindneſs ? Moſt Vulgar Opint 
ons (and commonly the more general], in a more 
eminent manner) are erroneous and falſe ; not ex- 
empting even thoſe that are receiv d with the great- | 
_ eſt Reverence and Applauſe. Nor are theſe fo Sa- 
cred Notions falſe only; but, which is worſe, very 
many cf them miſchievous to Humane Society, | 
and the Publick Good. And tho ſome Wiſe Men 
(and they alas! but very few) think more correct- 
ly of theſe Matters, than the Generality of the 
World, and have a truer Notion of them; yet even 
Theſe Men ſometimes ſuffer themſelves to be car- 
ry d down with the Stream; if not always, and in 
every Point, yet now and then, and upon fome 
Occaſions. A Man muſt be very firm and well! 
fixed, to ſtem the Tide; very hardy, and of a ſound 
Conſtitution, whom an Infection ſo epidemical Þ 
cannot faſten upon. For, indeed, Opinions that 
have got Footing every where, and ak hae: 1 


* 


Chrp. 39- / Mpfery, 
with general Applauſe, ſuch as ſcarce any Body 


dares to contradict, are like a ſweeping Flcod, that 
bears down all before it. 


* Good Heaven what Errors dirken Humane Sight ! 


And wrap our Souls in groſs ſubſtantial N ght ! 


+ Blind wretched Min! in what dark Paths of Strife, 
We walk this little Fourney of our Life! Creech. 


To inſtance in all the Fooliſh Opinions, with 
which the Generality of Mankind are intoxicated, 
were much too tedious an Undertaking. But ſome 
few ſhall be juſt mention'd here, and reſerv'd to 
their proper Places, for 2a more full Enlargement 
upon them; and ſuch are "Theſe that follow. 

1. The forming a Judgment of Counſels and 


ſonable, and Good; or the direct contrary ; ac- 
Z cording as they ſucceed well or ill. Whereas the 
lſſues of all theſe Things are in no degree at our 
Z own Diſpoſal, but depend entirely upon a higher 
Hand; One, who, as his own Infinite Wiſdom ſees 
fit, proſpers the moſt unlikely Methods, and de- 
feats the wiſeſt Meaſures, and moſt promiſing 
Attempts. | 

2. The condemning, and utterly exploding all 


Cuſtoms, Obſervances, and looking upon them as bar- 
barous and wicked, without ever examining into 
the Matter, or knowing of what Nature and Con- 
ſequence they are : And all this, for no other rea- 


ro 5 r 


li. 


* Proh ſuperi ! quantum mortalia pectora cæcæ 
Noctis habent? 

T O miferas hominum mentes & peCtora cæca, 
Qualibus in tenebris vitæ, quantiſque periclis. 
Degitur hoc ævi quodcunque eſt? Lucret. Lib. 2. 
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Deſigns, and pronouncing them Prudent, and Sea- Book III. 


hap. 1. 


See 


; foreign and ſtrange Things, Manners, Opinions, Laws, _ 
7 2p. 8. 
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See 
Book II. 


Chap. 10. 


Ibid. 


\ 


is conccald ; but according to the outward Face 
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ſon, but that they are new to Us, and pradtiſed | 
only in remote Countries, and different from the | 


Vogue and Uſage of our own. As if We were 
the common Standard for all the World to take 
Meaſures by; and nothing could poſſibly be com- 
mendable or convenient, but what hath been re- 


ceiv'd, and is, in requeſt, in that little Spot of 


Ground, where our particular Lot hath fallen. 
3. Somewhat diſtant from This, is the eſteeming 


and extolling Things, becauſe they are New, or 
Scarce, or Strange, or Difficult ; which are the Four 
powerful Charms, that attract, and get ſo abſolute 


Aſcendent over Vulgar Souls: And very often] it 
happens, that the Things prized highly upon theſe 


Accounts, are mere Vanities and Trifles, and have 


neither intrinfick Goodneſs, nor Uſefulneſs, nor 
any other Conſideration to recommend them. For 
what can be more juſtly deſpicable, than That 
Prince, who is ſaid to value himſelf extremely, 
upon an Art he had, of ſtanding at a diſtance, and 
throwing Grains of Millet through the Eye of a 
Needle ? | 

4. All thoſe Superſtitious Opinions, and unac- 
countable Whimſies, which debaſe and enſlave the 
Minds of Children and Women, and all the weak 
and ignorant Part of Mankind. 

5. The efteeming Men more or leſs, according 
to their Worldly Advantages; and proportioning 
not our Reſpects only, but our Opinions too, to 
their Riches, Honours, and Preferments ; as if 
the Value of a Horſe were to be taken from his 
Trappings ; and the Bayer, to know his good 
Qualities, and adjuſt his Price, ſhould look no 
farther than the glictering Bridle and embroider d 
Saddle. 

6. The rating Things not according to their real, 
natural, and intrinfick Worth, which oftentimes 


— 


And 
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and Shew; the Pomp and Figure, the Noiſe 
they make, and the Reputation they have in the 
World. | TD» | 
7. The thinking, that a Man is ſufficiently re- 
venged of his Enemy, when he kills him; whereas 
This is to put him under Shelter, and out of the 


own ſelf to it. Tis to take away from him all 
power of Feeling, or being hurt by the Revenge 
we intend ; and that very Act, which deſigns him 


This is a Folly that may be reduc'd to the former 
Head of Weakneſs, and is a Branch of That, as 
well as of Miſery. 


ry and Unhappineſs, and that a Man becomes 
an Object of Contempt, for being a Cuckold. For 
how can we poſlibly wrong our Judgment more, 
than by thinking meanly of a Man, and that 
he is juſtly ridiculous and deſpicable, for the Fault 
of another; which he is ſo far from having 
any hand in, that tis plain he never approved 
it? The Caſe is much the ſame in our having 
2 worſe Opinion of any Man, for being a Ba- 
ara” „ 

9. The diſeſteeming what is preſent, and our 
= own, and ſuch as we are in ſecure and peaceable 
poſſeſſion of; and being infinitely fond of the ve- 
ry ſame Things when we have them not, and 
merely becauſe they belong to ſome Body elle. 
As if Preſence and Poſſeſſion abated the real 
Worth of a Thing ; and the not having it were a 
Recommendation ſufficient to raiſe the Price of 
it in our Accounts. 
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Reach of all manner of Evil, and to expoſe one's 
the greateſt Miſchief, ſets him at perfect Eaſe. 


8. The reckoning it a moſt inſupportable Inju- 
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* Poor Envious Ie, deſpiſe 
Virtue when preſent ; when it flies, 


| Stand and gaze after it with longing Eyes. Creech, 


Hence came the Proverb of No Prophet being receiv d 
with Honour in his own Country. Thus to lower the 
Value of any Thing, there needs no more than to 
be the Owner and Enjoyer of it: Thus Husbands 
look upon their own Wives, and Fathers upon 


their Children, with Indifference and Diſdain. 7 
you ould put an End to your Love, (lay the Men of 


the Town ) Marry your Miſtreſs, and the Buſineſs is dont 
effetually. Thus every Other Man's Servant is bet- 
ter, his Horſe fleeter, his Houſe more convenient 
than our Own. is pretty odd, I confeſs, to pre- 
fer Things purely imaginary, before Thoſe that are 


real and ſubſtantial ; and yet this is the Caſe of 


that unreaſonable Valuation we put upon Thing 
that are abſent, and at a diſtance, and other Peo- 
ples; upon Things before we have them, and after 
we have loſt them. The Reaſon of ſo unequal a 
Proceeding in theſe two Caſes laſt mention'd, 
ſeems to be this; That the Value we ſet upon things 
before we have them, is not proportion'd to their 
real intrinſick Worth, but to the falſe Idea's our 
own Imaginations form, or the vain Boaſts other 
People make of them ; both which are always big- 
ger and more beautiful than the Life: But Poſſel- 
ſion and Experience diſcover the Truth, and then 
we learn to rate them after the Excellence they 


actually have, and the Benefit that can be made : 


out of them. Again; The Things we have loſt are 
look'd upon with Melancholy, and much Regret, 
becauſe then we conſider them entire, and in the 


— 
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Virtutem incolumem odimus. 
Sublatam ex oculis quzrimus invidi. Eorat. Ode 24. Lib 3. 
Groß 
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Chap. 39. Of Miſery. 
Groſs, whereas the Uſe and Enjoyment we had of 
them was not ſo, but by Piece-meals, and by little 
at a time. In which Men are commonly much 
more unkind to Themſelves, than they need to be: 
For they defer their own Happineſs, reſerve it for a 


farther Day, and always promiſe themſelves Time 


and Opportunities enough for enjoying it hereaf- 


ter; fo that even what they have, they are ſo 


ſtingy in the uſe of, that they are ſcarce ſenſible of 
what they poſſeſs ; and it is in a manner all one as 
if they had it not. And This ſeems to be the true 
account, why the Paſſion and Concern for our 
= Loſſes and our Wants, is more vehement and viſi- 
ble, than the Pleaſures and Satisfactions taken in 
what we poſſeſs. And in this no doubt we muſt 
allow a great Mixture of Weakneſs as well as Miſe- 


55. We are not ſufficient for full and perfect En- 


joyment, and only capable of Deſiring intenſely 

and in perfection. There is indeed a vicious Tem- 
per of the Mind, directly oppoſite to That I have 
been ſpeaking of; which is, That Degree of Self- 
2 ſufficiency and Satisfaction, that whatever We are, 
or have, appears to us incomparably better than all 
the World beſides. We can be pleas'd, nay, we 
can be in common Charity with nothing but our 
Own; and whatever is ſo, nothing can be ſuperior, 
nothing equal, nothing like or comparable to it. 


I dare not ſay this Quality argues Men any Wiſer 


than the other; but all the World, I believe, will 
admit, that it makes them Eaſier, and contributes 
much more to their Happineſs and Content. | 

10. The ſhewing one's ſelf forward and zealous 
upon all occafions, to reſent Things warmly, and 
engage in Diſputes with Peremptorineſs and Paſſion, 
as often as there is any fair and plauſible Pretence 
given, of appearing to be a Man affectionately con- 
cern'd for Juſtice, or Religion; for promoting the 
| Publick Good, or gaining the Love of the People. 

ö | 5 For 
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** For as theſe are Things which ought to be very 
** precious, and no good Man muſt neglect them in 
*© their Seaſons; ſo it requires Diſcretion to chuſe 
** thoſe Seaſons, and to manage and temper an ho- 
* neſt Zeal. Every Man that is well-diſpoſed, is 
* not qualified for the Undertaking ; and every 
© Time and Company is not fit for him that is 
* qualified to undertake it in. 

11. The putting on exceflive Melancholy, or 
ſuffering our ſelves to be really afflicted, and mourn 
to a great degree, upon the Death of a Friend, or 
any other Calamity that befals him: And to ima- 
gine, that a Moderate degree of Paſſion upon ſuch 
Occaſions, argues want of Affection and ſincere 


in) 


Friendſhip. This is not only Miſery, but an ex- 


ceeding Vanity too, and as common as it 15 vain. 
12. The bearing a very great Regard to thoſe 
Actions, which require a great deal of buſtle and 
ſtir in the doing, and make a Noiſe in the World; 
and to ſlight and undervalue all that are done in 
a ſtill, ſedate, and obſcure manner: As if no Ef- 
feats could ever follow upon ſuch a dull, heavy 
way of proceeding ; but all Men were aſleep, 
and did nothing, that do it not with Hurry and 
Clutter. In ſhort ; All thoſe vain Preferences, 
which Men give to Art above Nature, are like- 
wile of this kind; for One of Theſe, works with 
Labour and Obſervation ; the Other eaſily, quiet, 
and unſeen. And thus whatever is ſwell'd, and 
blown up by Induſtry and Invention ; that which 
cracks about our Ears, and ftrikes ſtrongly upon 


our Senſes, (and all this is Artificial) we reſpect 


and value highly; infinitely above That which is 
mild, and gentle, and ſimple, and uniform, and 
common; for ſuch are the Products of Nature. 
The former of Theſe awakens us into Atrenti- 
on; the latter advances ſently, and leaves, or 


lays us alleep. | : 


* 
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13. The putting unfair and perverſe Interpre- 
tations upon the good Actions of Others; and 
when the Thing is well in it felf, attributing it to 
baſe, or trifling, or wicked Cauſes or Occaſions. 
do did They, whom Plutarch is angry with, for 
= pretending, that the Death of Cato the Younger 
= proceeded from no other Principle, than his Fear 
of Cz/ar; And ſome Others yet more ſenſeleſly, 
charg'd it upon Ambition. This is a moſt infalli- 
ble Symptom of a ſick Judgment; a Diſeaſe that 


proceeds, either from Wickedneſs at home, and a 


general Corruption of the Will and Manners, di- 
ſpoſing Men to pervert every Thing to the worſt 
2 Senſe ; or elſe. from Uneaſineſs and Envy againſt 
2 Perſons that are better than Themſelves ; or elſe 
from a Miſ-giving Quality within, which re- 
duces all their Belief to the Compaſs and Size of 
their own Abilities; ſo meaſuring others by their 
= own Standard; believing every one as bad as they 
know Themſelves to be; and abſolutely incapable 
of doing Things better, or propoſing nobler Ends 
in their Actions, than their own uſually are. Or 
perhaps, as probable an Account of this as any of 
the former, may be a Natural Weakneſs and Lit- 
tleneſs of Soul, which, like tender Eyes, cannot 
bear to look at fo ſtrong and clear a Light, as 
that which Virtue ſheds, when Pure, and in its 
native Beauties. Nor is it amiſs here to take no- 
tice of a Practice exceeding common; which is, 
Men's affecting to ſhew the Nicety of their Fudg- 
ment, and the Smartneſs of their Vit, in finding 
& Faults, ſupprefling , extenuating, diſguiſing Cir- 
cumſtances, ſetting Things in their worſt Light, 
and eclipſing the Glory of the braveſt Actions. 
In all which, one would wonder they ſhould 
ſuppoſe any Thing worth valuing themſelves up- 
on; ſince it is manifeſt, all Dexterity of this 


kind is a much greater Demonſtration of cheir 


[il- 
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IIl-Nature, than it can be of their Parts; and as 
it is the Vileſt and moſt Diſingenuous, ſo is it 
the Eaſieſt and moſt Vulgar way of Wit, in the 
World. 

14. Another, which ſeems to be a very con- 
vincing Teſtimony of the Miſery of Humane Mind., 
( tho' ſomewhat more nice, and out of the way 
of common Obſervation ) is, That the Soul in its 


calm, and ſound, and compoſed Eſtate, can riſe 
no higher than the perception of thoſe Object, 
and the performance of ſuch Operations, as are 
Common, and Natural, and of a moderate Size: 
But in order to the raifing it up to ſuch as are | 
Divine and Supernatural, ſuch as admit Men into 
the Secrets of Heaven, it is diſtemper'd, and vio- 
lently agitated ; either by vehement Impulſes, E. 
taſies, and Enthuſiaſms; or by Trances and deep 
Sleeps. This I gather, not only from the 77ipod: 
and Oracles of the Heathen Pythia, but from the au- 


thentick Accounts given us of Revelations, and the 
extraordinary Manifeſtations God was pleaſed to 
make of Himſelf co Prophets, and Holy Men in 


| Scripture : Such as Abraham, and Ezekiel, and D. 


ziel, and others in the Old Teſtament ; and St. P- 
ter, and St. Paul in the New. All which Inſtances 
ſeem to argue, that the only Natural ways of 
attaining to theſe extraordinary Communicati- 
ons, are by Tranſport and Sleep, by Viſions and 
Dreams. So that our Mind, it ſeems, is never 
fo Wile , as when it is out of its Senſes ; nor 
ever ſo truly Awake, as in Sleep. It arrives bell 
at its Journey's End, by leaving the Common 
Road; and takes the nobleſt and moſt ſucceſsful 
Flights, when its own Faculties appear moſt de- 
preſſed ; as if it were neceſſary to Loſe it fell 
for the Finding ſomewhat better and more lot- 
ty; and to be Miſerable in order to its being 

Happ) 
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the Neglect and Diſeſteem of their beſt and moſt 
uſeful Faculty? And yet This is almoſt every one's 
Caſe, while we extol Memory and Imagination, and 
are fond of excelling in Theſe, but let the Fudg- 
ment lie idle and unimprov'd ; no Care taken to 
employ it, nor any account at all made of it. 
Do but look abroad a little, and you will ſoon 
be convinced of what I ſay. For what are all the 
g neat Harangues, the learned Treatiſes, the quaint 
E Diſcourſes, the celebrated Sermons and Books, with 
which the World is ſo mightily taken; What, in 
Ja Word, are all the Productions of this fruitful 
Age, (the Works of ſome few Great Men only 
excepted) but common Places and Quctations, 
tack d and fil'd up together; a Collection of other 
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Happy. © This ſeems moſt Natural, becauſe we Advert. 


are aſſured it was moſt uſual ; not that there 
« was an impoſſibility of other Methods, but that 


c theſe were beſt adapted to Humane Infirmities. 


c And therefore it is worth obſerving upon this 


E © Occaſion, what Truth Himſelf mentions, as a 
* Prerogative, by which Moſes was diſtinguiſhed 
„ from other Prophets: In that Ged talked with Deut xii. 
= © him Face to Face, as a Man talketh to his Friend; that 
= © is, Eafily and Familiarly, without any of thoſe 
vehement Commotions of Body, or extatick 
Raptures of Soul, which the reſt of Mankind 
= © usd to feel upon ſuch Occaſions. 
= © proves, both that the Other Method was ſo or- 


= © dinary as to juſtifie our Author's Obſervation ; 


And this 


and yet that there was no utter Incapacity for 


4 this freer way, in Humane Nature, (which de- 


ſerved this additional Remark upon it); for 

God, who is abſolute Maſter of Nature, can re- 

veal himſelf in what manner he ſees fir. 

IF. Laſtly, Can any greater defect or Miſery 
ind incident to the Minds of Men, than 


Men's Labours put into a new Method, with ſome 
tew 
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are publiſhed, are often known to be Perſons off 


np. 
The Will. 


we pick up from Authors, and find ready cut to 


Conſcience; coveting and taking greater datisfacti 
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few Strokes and Illuſtrations, and ſo naturaliz'd, 
and made all our Own And what can we make 
of this, but a work of Memory; the Excellency 
of a School-Boy, and That which requires very 
little Brains or Trouble, as to all that part which | 


our Hands; And the Work of Imagination, for 


thoſe little Graces and Garnitures, which make 


up the much leſs part, added by our Selves? This 
oftentimes is mere Vanity; no one Stroke of a 
Judicious Man, no one eminently Good Quality 
diſcernible in it; and accordingly the Author 
themſelves, under whoſe Names good Things | 


weak Parts, and very indifferent Judgment; look 
in their Principles, and debauch'd in their Moral, | 
And how much better than all this is it, to hea 
a good honeſt Farmer, or a common Shopkeeper, 
talking in their own Gibberiſh, plain downright | 
Truths, in a dry rough way, without Trick ol 
Dreſs to adorn and ſer them off; and giving 
good uſeful Advice, which is the Natural Produt 
of ſound Senſe, and an unſophiſticated Judg 
—_ | 5 : 

Thus much for our Underſtanding. The Wills 
in no degree inferiour in Miſery , but hath a 
leaſt as many Sources; and the Inſtances of it a 
more deplorable, than any under the former Head 
Theſe are indeed innumerable ; ſome few of then 
are ſuch as follow. 


1. The being more deſirous to be thought Virtuow 


and Good, than really to be ſo ; and when one doe 


good Actions, doing them more for the ſake of O 
thers, than our Own; making Reputation a mort 
powerful Motive and Principle of Virtue, than 


on in the Commendation and Applauſe of the 
y EE | | World, | 
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Chap. 39. of Miſery. | 
World, than in the ſecrete Conſciouſneſs and Com- 
fort of having done our Duty. „ 

2. The being much more forward and eager to 
revenge an Injury or Affront, than to acknowledge 2 
Favour, and return a Kindneſs. Inſomuch that 
to own an Obligation is a perfect Trouble and 


A. 


| Mortification, a ſeſſening one's ſelf ; but the taking 
leaſure; a Pride, an Ad- 


Satisfaction 5 a 
vantage. And what can be a greater Reproach 
to our Nature, what more betray the Baſeneſs and 
Malignity of it, chan the verifying that Obſerva- 
tion; * Thanks are a Toil and a Furden ; but a Reta- 
liation of Injurics is efteem'd an Addition, and a Gain? 

3. The being more violent and fierce in the 
Paſſion of Hatred, than in that of Love; more 
diſpoſed to, more vehement in Detraction and 


Calumnies, than in our Commendations and good 
Pet, 
18. Evil rather than Good; and entertain ill Re- 
« 01 
be bour, with more ſenſible Reliſh chan his Prailes; 
ua 


Characters of Men and Adtions; to feed upon 
ports, and an odious Repreſentation of our Neigh- 


To enlarge more willingly upon theſe, allow then 


Ja greater Share in our Converſation, to employ 
i one's Wit, and Arts of Expreſſion upon this Sub- 
11 he 
1 4 of Hiſtorians, Orators, and Poets do, who are cold 
- AL 
lead 
hen 
preſſions, and Figures of Rhetorick, which ſerve 
to expoſe and blacken Men and Things, are mighty 
different, much more full and copious, more em- 
does phatical and ſignificative, than thoſe which are 
; employ'd in Recommendation and Praiſe. 

nor = 8 8 

than 


jet rather than the contrary. As the Generality 


and flat in relating Men's Virtues, but ſharp and 


poignant, eloquent, and moving in the Deſcripti- 


on of their Vices. And thus we find, that the Ex- 


Gratis oneri eſt, Ultio in quæſtu habetur, 5 
A 2 i 4. The 
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4. The declining Evil, and addicting one's ſelf 
to Good, upon falſe and improper Ends; when 
this is not the reſult of Virtuous Motions and In- 
clinations from within, nor the Dictate of Natu- 


tal Reaſon, nor the Love of Virtue, nor the Senſe 


of Duty; but ſome Conſideration altogether fo- 
reign, and wide of the Matter. Some mean and 


 fordid Proſpect of Gain and Intereſt ; the Itch of 
- Vain-glory, the Hope of Advancement, the Fear 


of Reproach, Compliance with Cuſtom, Obſequi- 
ouſneſs to the Company; and, in a Word, the not 
doing Good for the ſake of pe and becauſe it 
becomes us, and binds our Conſcience ; but upon 
ſome occafional Motive, and external Circumſtance, 
that happen'd to fall in with us at that time, 
And at this rate, the greateſt Part of Mankind 
are only good by chance. Which gives the true 
Reaſon of their being ſo extremely various, and 


unequal, and fickle, and inconſiſtent with Them- 


ſelves ; for ſo muſt all Things needs be, that are 
govern'd by Impulſe and Accident; and nothin 
but true and well-weigh'd Principles, grounded up- 
on Duty and Reaſon, can produce a fteady, con- | 
— eim Vienne 

5. The leſſening our Affection for the Perſons 
we have wrong'd, and that for no other Reaſon, 
but merely becauſe we have done them an Inju- 
ry. Is not this very odd? What Account can be 
given of it? We cannot pretend that this Coldneſs 


always proceeds from Apprehenſions of Revenge; 


1 


for perhaps the injur d Party hath no ſuch Thought, 
and is as kindly diſpos'd to Us as ever: But the 
Reaſon ſeems to be, that the very Sight and Re- 
membrance of -him accuſes us to our ſelves, and 
our Conſcience takes theſe Occaſions to fly in our 
Faces, and reproach our Baſeneſs and Indiſcretion. 
So that if the Perſon offending does not abate of 
his Kindneſs, this is a good Argument that he did 


not 


Chap. 39. Of Mien | 
not offend wilfully, and is not conſcious to himſelf 
of any thing that can give him a juſt Piſſatisfacti- 


on at his own Proceedings. For, commonly ſpeak- 


ing, Every one that offends knowingly, and, with 
a malicious Deſign, changes in his Affection after- 
wards, and either turns an Enemy, or at leaſt ve- 
ry cold and indifferent; according to that uſual 
Proverb, * He that does the Wrong never forgives. 
6. An Obſervation not much unlike the former, 
may be made, concerning Perſons who have high- 
ly oblig'd us : The Sight of ſuch is often an Un- 
eaſineſs ; it upbraids us with a Debt, and awakens 
ungrateful Remembrances of our Want, either of 
Diſpoſition, or of Power to requite them. Nay; 


ſometimes Men are fo abominably wicked, as even 


to rejoyce at the Death of a Benefactor, becauſe 
it eaſes them of this ſort of Pain, according to the 


. Remark of an Old Author; Some, the more they 


bawe been oblig d, the worſe they hate: A ſmall Debt 
makes a Man your Friend, but a great one 2.1 be ſure 
to make him your Enemy. | 

at the Pains, and Dangers, and Difficulties. of 
other People; and conceiving a ſecret Indignation 


and Diſpleaſure at their Proſperity and Promotion. 


Nor do I mean here any ſuch Envy or Uneaſi- 
neſs as proceeds from Paſſion and particular Re- 
ſentment ; for this is chargeable upon the. Vices 
of ſingle Perſons only. But the Thing I aim at 
is the common. Temper; and natural Condition 
of Mankind in general, which, without any Pique, 
or Spleen, or Provocation, diſpoſes even Good 
Men to receive a fort of Satisfaction from the 


Riſques of Men in Seas and Storms; to be an- 


— 
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7. The raking Delight in Miſchief ; being glad 


i Of Wiſdom. — Book I. 


gry at any Preference of our Friends before us, 
either in Point of Merit or Fortune; to laugh at 
any little Misfortune that happens to them * ; 
All this argues the Seeds of IIl-Nature to be 
thick fown, and to have taken deep Root in 
us. 22 

© The Firſt of theſe Inſtances, which, of all the 
e reſt, ſeems moſt hard-hearted, Lucretius gives a 
* much more innocent account of, and acquits it 
© of the ſevere Imputation laid upon it here, in 
< the beginning of his Second Book. And, indeed, 
** what is ſaid there upon that one Inſtance, is 
© applicable to all here mention d, which are 
« owing to the Love of our Selves, and com- 
5 paring our own Caſe with that of other Peo- 
« ple. | ; | 


Dot. P—=-Q * _ 


"Tis pleaſant when the Seas are rough, to ſtand, 

And view another's Danger, ſafe at Land ; 

Not cauſe he's troubled ; but "tis ſweet to ſee | 

Thoſe Cares and Fears, from which our ſelves are free. 
155 "oY 1 Mir. Creech. 


* And ſure there is a great difference between Ma- 

ce lignity and Self-Love; between Tenderneſs for 

* our own Safety, and a Malicious Joy in Cala- 

“ mities and Dangers. 1 

II. In a Word ; To give you a true Repreſentation 
Concluſion of the Greatneſs of our Miſery, IL only add, That 
of Spiritu the World abounds with Three ſorts of Men, 
al Miſertei. hich out- do all the reſt, both in Number and 
Reputation; and thoſe are the Superſtitious, the 

Formal, and the Pedantick ; Theſe, tho' they are 
concern'd in different Matters, move by diffe- 

rent Springs, and act upon different Stages, (for 
the Three principal Topicks are Religion, Common 
Converſation, and Learning ; and each of theſe is the 
Field appropriated to each of theſe Perſons ; Re- 
F 
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the Dealings of Humane Life, to the Formal; and 
Learning to the Pedants) But theſe, I ſay, tho 
d in Matters ſo diſtant, are yet all caſt in 


| engag 
| the 1 Mould, and agree in their general Qua- 
| lities and Characters; That they are all weak and 


mean Souls, extremely defective either in Natu- 


ral or Acquir'd Abilities, incapable or ignorant; 

Men of dangerous Opinions, ſick Judgments, nay, 

ſick of a Diſeaſe that ſcarce ever admits of a 

Recovery. For all the Pains and Trouble you 

5 give your ſelf to inſtruct theſe Men better, is but 
0 


much Time and Labour loſt upon them: They 


. are ſo much in the wrong, and ſo highly con- 
ceited, that none who differ from them can be in 
the right, that no Good is ever to be done. If 


you will take their Judgments, none are compa- 


rable to themſelves for Virtue or for Wiſdom. Ob- 
* finacy and Self-ſuffciency, which every where hath 
too great an Aſcendent, reigns Abſolute here, 
and is in its proper Kingdom. Whoever hath 
once drunk in che Infection of theſe Evils, there 
are little or no Hopes left of ever making him 
a ſound Man again. For what is there more ex- 
quiſitely fooliſh, what more ſtiff and inflexible than 
| theſe Fellows? They are ſecur'd by a double Bar- 
| rier from the ee ee. of Reaſon and Perſuaſi- 


on ; Firſt, by their Weakneſs, and Natural Incapa- 
city, which difables them from ſeeing the Strength 


of Arguments and Reproofs ; and then by a falſe 


Confidence: in their own Excellencies above the 


| reſt of the World, which makes them deſpiſe all 

Others, as their Inferiors, unable to adviſe, and 

| unfit to reform Thoſe, who are already ſo much 
wiſer and better than They. | 
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| ligion to the Superſtitious Common Converſation, and 


The Super. 


As for the Superſtitious, they are highly injuri- firiour. 


ous to God, and dangerous Enemies to True Re- 
ligion, They diſguiſe themſelves with a Mask of 
* Piety 


See 


Book II. 
Chap. 5. 


/ Wiſdom, Book l. 
Piety, and Zeal, and Reverence, and Love for 
God ; and this Jeſt they carry ſo far, as to teaze 
and torment themſelves with Auſterities and Syf- 


ferings, that were never requir'd at their Hands. 


And what is to be done with ſuch infatuated 
Wretches as theſe, who imagine that thoſe volun- 


tary Afflictions are highly meritorious ; that the 


Almighty is indebted to them, and much oblig'd b 
Works which he never commanded ; and that all 
the reſt ought to be releas'd in Conſideration of 
theſe ? Tell them, they take Things by the wron 
Handle; that they ſtretch, and pervert, and Wi 


underſtand the Scriptures, and lay Burdens upon 


themſelves more and heavier than God ever laid. 
Their Anſwer is, that They intend well; (and 
that Intention they doubt not will ſave them) that 
what they do is from a Principle of Piety and De- 


votion, and cannot want Merit or Acceptanee 


upon that Account. Beſides, there is ſomething of 
Intereſt in all this, which you can never prevail 

with them to part with; for what Gain is to be 
propoſed in Proſpect, what Satisfaction to be re- 


ceiv'd in Preſent, which can make them amends 


for the mighty Expectations and Raptures of that 


fond Notion, that by this means God becomes 


Farmalifts, 


Their Debtor, and they Merit at His Hands. 
The Formaliſts are a ſort of People entirely devo- 
ted to Form, and Shew, and Out- ſide; and Theſe 


think themſelves at liberty to indulge their Paſh- 1 


ons, and gratify any, though never ſo unlawful, 


Deſires, without Check and Controul, provided 


they do not offend againſt the Letter of the Law, 
nor omit any of thoſe External Obſervances, which 
are required in their Behaviour, and look d upon as 
the Rules of Living. Here you ſhall ſee an old 
griping Jew, that hath brought God knows how 
many Families to Beggary and Ruine; but he harh | 


dong no hurt in all this: For he never ask d for 


more 


more than his Own, at leaſt, what he thought ſo ; 
and if upon theſe Demands, Arreſts, and Suits, 


and Priſons have enſu'd, yet he only ſuffer'd the 


Law to take its Courſe ; and who can blame this 
honeſt Man for coming by his Right in the way 


of Juſtice ? But O Good God! how many good 
Things are neglected, and how many wicked and 


barbarous Things done, under the Pretence of Forms, 
and the Protection of the Laws ! Nothing can be 


truer, than that Extremity of Right is Extremity 0 
Mrong. He that makes this the Rule of all his 
Proceedings, and allows himſelf to take the Ad- 


vantage of the Law upon every Occaſion, is fo far 


from an honeſi Man, that he is one of the molt un- 


erous Knaves. Such Reaſon was there for that Say- 


ing us'd to this Purpoſe, God deliver us from the 
* Formaliſts. 


By Pedants, I mean a ſort of prating Fellows, 


who firſt tumble over Books with great Pains and 
Study, and afterwards let fly in all Companies, and 
vend all they have pick'd up in their Reading, with 
as much Impertinepet and Oſtentation; and all 
this too, to turn a Penny, and promote their In- 


tereſt or their Credit by it. There are not in the 
World a Pack of more little Mercenary Wretches, 


more unfit for Buſineſs, and yet at the ſame time 


more forward, and preſuming, and conceited of 


f Themſelves. Hence perhaps it is, that in all Coun- 


tries, and all Languages, Pedant and Scholar are 


Terms of Ridicule and Reproach. To do a Thing 


aukwardly, is to do it like a Scholar. To behave 
one's ſelf like a Clown, and be ignorant of the 
World, is to be a mere Scholar. Such Scholars, I 
mean, as theſe, I am now treating of ; for theſe 
Reflections do not concern Learned Men in ge- 
neral, but ſuch ſuperficial Pretenders to it, as are 
only walking and living Nomenclatures; that have 


2 Memory ſtuff d full of other Men's Know- 
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ledge, but none at all of their Own. Their Judg- c 
ment, their Will, and their Conſciences are not \ 
one whit improved by it; They are never the v 
wiſer, nor more prudent ; never the more dex- MP 
trous in Buſineſs, nor the more honeſt and virtuous, C 
for all the Schemes and Inſtitutions they have run ir 
thro'. They can repeat theſe, but they have not B 
- digeſted them; are Maſters of the Speculative Part, I 
but know nothing of the Application and Practice. o 

So that all the Frpir of their Study is but to 
make them the more acquird, more egregious is 
Fools; more full of Themſelves, and more noiſy Þ is 
and inſupportable in all Companies. They {well I a 
their Memory, but fink their Wit, and adulterate MR 
their Underſtandings. And in ſuch Perſons az Mo 
See Parag. theſe, ghat Miſery is moſt conſpicuous, which we tt 
9. Fig- 15. lately plac'd the laſt of that fort, with which the Ma! 
Intellectual Faculty of the Mind ſeems principally MD 
affected. | y 
J) % £45 #4 Buy OE OS ETRT FLESH LEES rn $i 
CHAP. XI. Jn 
ER * 
V. Preſumption. » 
5 c 
Y. 7 E are now come to the laſt and moſt hide- ; 7 
6. | ous Line of the whole Picture; which, r 
makes up the other Branch of Pliny's Deſcription; Mit 
For this is indeed the Deformity of our Nature, tb 
the Banc of our Minds, the Source of the worſt {Mit 
and moſt erroneous Opinions, both Publick and et 
Private; and yet, as bad as it is, tis a Vice na- e 
tural to, and born with, every Man. Now we A 
hall do well to conſider this Preſumptien in its ſeve- Hh 
ral Reſpects, above, below, upon the level, within, Mi! 
and without us. As the Object is God, and the e 
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Celeſtial Bodies, Terreſtrial Bodies, and Beaſts ; 
Man our Equal, and our own Selves : And the 
whole Matter will turn at laſt upon theſe Two 
Paints, The ſetting too high an Eſtimate upon our 
! Own, and too low upon other Things; every Man 
in this Senſe deſerving the Character given by our 
Bleſſed Saviour, of the Pharifees, They truſted in Them- 
ſelves, and deſpiſed Others, A Word or two now up- 
on each of the fore- mentioned Particulars. 5 
And Firſt, with regard to Almighty God, (it 
is 2 horrible and melancholy Truth, but true it Preſs 


is, that) all Superſtition and falſe Worſhip, the 9 in re- 
I affected Exceſſes, and the wilful Defects in our % 9 


Religious Services, are entirely owing to the want 
of a ſufficient Eſteem and Reverence for God ; 
the not being ſenſible what ſort of Being He is, 
and entertaining ſuch Opinions and Idea's of the 
Divine Nature, as are not ſufficiently lofty, and 
pure, and refined. Now by ſay ing ſufficiently ſo, I 
would not be underſtood, that our Apprehenſions 
ſhould bear any proportion to the Efſential Great- 
neſs of his Majeſty; for Gad is Infinite, and ad- 
mits of no proportion at all. Conſequently there 
is no poſſibility in Nature, that aur Conceptions 
ſhould ever ſoar up to ſuch a height and ſufficiency 
as This; and therefore I mean that ſufficiency only 
to be wanting, which Nature hath made us ca- 
pable of, and Duty requires from us. We do not 
raiſe nor direct our Minds, nor dart our Thoughts 
ſtrong, or high enough, when we form Notions of 
the Divinity: Alas! why do I ſay, not high and 
ſtrong enough? when it is but too evident, and 
our Actions ſpeak it out, that we entertain very 
feeble, and mean, and low Apprehenſions of him. 
And we ſerve him indeed accordingly ; we offer 
him Things moſt unworthy of him, and deal with 
him more baſely and A wege, than we pre- 

rend, or dare, to do, with ſeveral af his Creatures. 

8 „ 
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We diſcourſe, not of his Works only, (which yet 
command ſome Regard becauſe they are His ) but 
we talk of his Eſſence and Majeſty, determine his 
Will, interpret his Fudgments, paſs Sentence upon 
the Diſpenſations of his Providence, and all this more 
peremptorily, more ſawcily, than any Man of 
good Manngrs would take upon him to do, with 


2 > — 2 — ww. / uy 


the Counſels and Proceedings of his Prince. And 


yet every one thinks he may make bold with his 


God in Caſes, where to uſe the ſame Freedom; | 
with any Perſon of Honour, would be condemn- Þ 


ed for inſufferable Rudeneſs and Contempt. AR. 


great many Men would reje& ſuch Service and 
Homage, and think themſelves highly injured and Þ 
affronted, if we ſhould talk ſo meanly of them, 
and make uſe of their Name upon ſuch trifling 
Occaſions, and in ſo contemptuous a manner a 
we do that of God. We undertake to manage 
him, go about to flatter and careſs, to bend and 
bring him over, to bribe and to compound with 
him; nay, I might tremble to ſay it, ſome think 
even to brave and dare him, to Haris and grum- 
ble, to take chings ill, and be exceeding angry at 
him. Cæſar bad his Pilot hoiſt Sails boldly, and 
fear nothing tho' Winds and Seas, and Stars and 
Fate were againſt him, but buoy bimſelf up with 
this Confidence, in oppoſition to all Difficulties, 
That He who had Cæſar aboard, could not miſcarm. 
Auguſtus,after having been Tempeſt-beaten at Sea 
took upon him to ſet Neptune at Defiance, and by 
way of Revenge, ordered his Image to be taken 
away from among the reſt of the Gods, and ex- 


cluded the ſolemn Proceſſion at the Ludi Circenſu - 


Xerxes ſcourged the Seas, and ſent a Challenge to 
Mount Athes. The Thracians, when it Thunder 
and Lightens, ſhoot Arrows up againſt Heaven 


with all their Might, that by 'this means they may 
bring the Gods to Reaſon. And there gces 1 


Story 
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Story of a certain Chriſtian King, in a neighbour- 


i ing Country, whom when God had ſeverely cha- 
i; flized, he ſwore he would be revenged on him; 
and to make his Words good, commanded, That / 
re for Ten Years next enſuing, no Perſon within his Domini» 
of ens ſhould dare to put up any Prayers to God, or make 
ch nvention of bis Name any other way. „„ 
5 * Nought 1 too hard for Man. 

8 _ Grown Giants in Impiety. 

1. Our Impious Folly dares the Sky. 

44 We dare aſſault Jove's glorious Throne, 

nd Nor (ſtill averſe to his Command) | 

na Will we permit his lifted Han! 

To lay his Thunder down. Creech. 


But not to inſiſt longer upon ſuch prodigious Ex- 
ee trayagances, Does not the general Temper and 
8 Practice of Mankind juſtifie that Character given 
by Pliny ; That no Creature is more miſerable, and yet 
inne more proud than Man? For, on the one hand, he 

forms to himſelf vaſt Conceits of the particular 
Loye, and Regard, and tender Care God hath 


1 for him; thinks himſelf the chief, the only Fa- 
nal ourite of Heaven; and yet this Darling ſerves him 
+ aſter a moſt unbecoming manner, and worſe than 
ie; che pooreſt and moſt deſpicable of all his Creatures. 
= How then ſhall we reconcile theſe Extremes? How 


can a Life ſo wretched, a Homage ſo poor and 
baſe, meet and dwell together in the ſame Perſon, 
JW with ſuch glorious Notions of Himſelf, and a Pre- 


zi ference ſo vaſtly great above all the Creation be- 
I 1 —ů — — — — a — 
to * Audax Tapeti genus 
der Nil mortalibus 'arduum. pee 

en Column ipſum; perimus ſtulritia, neque 

nay Per noſtrum patimur ſcelus „„ 
152 Iracunda Jovem ponere fulmina, Horat. Lib. 1. Od. 3. 
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ſides? Is not This to be an Angel and a Swine at 
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once? And indeed Men, who entertain theſe Opi- 
nions, and diſhonour God, by living in a Diſagree- 
ment with them (as the generality of Mankind do) 
muſt be content to bear the Reproach of a great 
Philoſopher to ſome Vicious and Hypocritical 
Chriſtians ; That they were the braveſt Fellows in the 
World at talking, but the pitifulleſt and moſt contemptible 


Mretcbes in their Lives and Actions. 


We are apt to think our Selves of Moment, and 
great Conſequence to God, to the World, and to Na- 
ture in general. That all Thefe are in great Pain 
and Anxiety upon-our Account ; That They only 
watch for our Safety and Preſervation ; and This 
makes us look upon Calamitous Accidents with Sur- 
priſe ; but eſpecially, to be perfectly aftoniſh'd at 
Death, as if it were a moſt ſtrange Thing how 
That ſhould break in upon us, notwithſtanding 
fo many Guards that keep Centry about our Per- 
ſons, and are all (as we imagine) concern'd to ſe- 
cure us from it. For this, among other Reaſons, 
few People ever perſuade themſelves that any Hour 
is their laſt; but almoſt every Body, ſuffers him- 
ſelf ro be cheated with falſe Hopes, at the very 
Inſtant of expiring. And what is all This but Pre- 
ſumption? We think our ſelves too ſignificant; and 
fondly fancy, that this whole Univerſe muſt bear 
2 part in our Death; that ſome great and general 
Revolution will happen upon it ; that all things 
decay in proportion with our own Bodies, and fail 
one another in the ſame Degrees They fail Us; 


That there is no avoiding it, but They muſt all 


undergo the ſame fatal Shock, the fame Diſſolution 
that We do. And in this Univerſal Deluſion, Man- 
kind live, like People upon the Water, who, when 
their own Veſſel moves, ſeem to draw Houſes, 
and Towns, and Heaven, and Earth along with 
them. No Body conſiders that he is ſingle, _ 

. ut 
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but One; a very ſmall and inconſiderable Part of 
it the Creation: One out of many Millions, whom 
i- Þ few have any Intereſt in, and perhaps fewer yer 
are the worle for looſing ; and the Matter is ſo 
ar from every Body's going along with him, that 
it Þ ſcarce any Body will ſo much as miſs him when 
al he is gone; no mare than a Grain of Sand dimi- 
e niſhes the Sea-ſhore, or the falling of à Sear, 
changes the Face of the Sky. ag 
| Then again; Man pleaſes himfelf, that the Hea- 4. 
d ven, the Stars, and all that Glorious Movement 
over our Heads, and indeed the whole Frame and 
n Order of this Material World, was thus created 
y and conſtituted merely for his Sake : As if that De- 
is ſcription of the Heathen were his due, That * /o 
r- W many Gods were perpetually Ambitious, and contending - 
| about his fingle Perſon. And this is a very extrava- 
| gant Imagination indeed. He is lodged here in the 
| laſt and loweſt Story of the World, at a great di- 
ſtance from the Mcherial Roof; a Place, that in 
| compariſon of the purer Regions above us, may be 
call'd the Sink of the World, where all the Lees 
and Dregs ſettle, with Creatures of the meaneſt 
Condition, and liable to receive all thoſe Evacua- 
tions of Rain and Vapours, which fall down upon 
his Head; nay, from Theſe he receives his very 
Subſiſtence; he lies open to Accidents, that beſet 
and oppreſs him on every Side; and yet this poor 
Wretch looks upon himſelf as the Maſter and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Univerſe. Tis true in- 
deed, Almighty God hath given him a Dominion 
over ſome of his Fellow Creatures; and it is like- 
wiſe true, that the reſt over which he hath noe 
the ſame Dominion, are contriv'd for his Mighty 
„Benefit and Convenience; but ic will not follow 
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will be hereafter; and this puts him into perpetual 
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from hence, that the whole Creation had 0 
other End than his Service; nor that thoſe vai 
Globes of Light, and ſo many Pure Incorrupti. 
ble Bodies, whoſe leaſt Virtue is not diſtincthy 
known, and which he muſt be content to gaze 
at with Wonder and Aſtoniſhment, were fram'l 
and are continued in this Regularity and Perpetui. 
ty of Motion, for Man only. From hence, it i; Þ 
confeſt, this Indigent Wretch derives his Food, hi 
Maintenance, and unſpeakable Conveniences 
the Rays, the Beauty, the Heat of the Sun, the 
Rain, and Dew, and other Diſtillations from He. 
ven cheriſh and ſuſtain him; and This, no doubt, 
was one Intent of the bountiful God that made 
them. But ſhall we preſume to determine fron 
hence, that this was the Sole Intent and Uſe df 
them? Shall we call the Heavens and the Element 
our Own, and pretend that Their Motions are o 
ly ſo many Tasks for Our Profit? This were, 3 
if the Beggar ſhould call himſelf Proprietor of th 
Wealth out of which he is reliev'd ; and the Bene 
fits in this Caſe are ſo general, ſo far from being 
confin'd to Man alone, that the meaneſt Fowl d 
the Air may as well make the ſame Pretenſions 
nay, in ſome Senſe, theſe Creatures may make then e 
better; for Man, who receives Conveniences, hat 
ſome Inconveniences too from the Bodies abo 
him; he hath none of them at his own Diſpoſal 
he cannot underſtand how far their Efficacy will 
extend; nor make any certain Concluſions, wha 


Uneaſineſſes, and Fears and Amazements, leſt the! 
Bodies ſhould not keep their Courſe, nor ſhed pro 
pitious Influences, but occafion barren and ſick 
Seaſons, and ſo every thing ſhould prove UnkinÞ 
ly and in Confuſion ; and under the Weight of 
theſe Apprehenſions he lies and trembles, for wh 
ſhall fall upon him from Thoſe very as q 

2 Which 
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which he vainly thinks himſelf Lord and Maſter ; 
an! Whereas Beaſts, as they receive the ſame Advan- 
tages of Life and Subſtance with our Selves, ſo 
they receive it without any Diſturbance of Mind, 
or diſquieting Preſages of the Future; yea, and 
vu vithout any of thoſe diſcontented Murmurs and 
Complaints at what is paſt too, which reſtleſs and 
ungrateful Man is ever bewailing himſelf in. I 
ke conclude this Obſervation with that Paſſage of 
I Seneca ; Me are not the proper Cauſe of the World's en- 
the! lo ing the ſeveral Seaſons, and their Viciſſitudes; Thoſe 
* Things are order d by Laws peculiar to themſelves, in the 
© obſervance whereof the Will and Purpoſes of God are 
executed. We think too highly of our ſelves, if we ſup- 
© poſe we are of ſuch Worth and Conſequence, that ſuch and 
= /o many Glorious Motions ſhould be contrived merely for 
our ſakes; nor is our Correſpondence with Heaven ſo in- 
imate, that all the uſe of the Stars ſhould be to direct, 
er to declare our Fortunes. | 


Note. Some Perſons, ſince the Improvement of 
| © Aſtronomy, have given us juſter Notions of the 
Magnitude of theſe Heavenly Bodies; that ſeve- 
ral of them equal, and ſome very much exceed 
the Proportion of this Earthly Globe; have en- 
tertain d Notions of a Plurality of Worlds, fur- 
niſh'd with Inhabitants, as different from Thoſe 
we know, as the Regions they inhabit are. A 
S Notion, which I only mention upon this Occa- 
8 ſion, to hint, that there may be many Uſes un- 
known to us, ſerved by the Heavenly Bodies ; 
And becauſe the Opinion ſeems to carry no 
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Non nos cauſa mundo ſumus, hyemem æſtatemq; referendi, 
ſuas iſta leges habent quibus divina exercencur z nimis nos 
ſuſpicimus, ſi digni nobis videmur, propter quos tanta movean- 
ur. Non tanta cœlo nobiſcum ſocietas eſt, ut noltro fato lic 
Jille quoque ſiderum fulgor. 


«© Impiety 


an. 
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© Impiety at all in it, but pretends to conſult the | 
** Glory of God, by exciting Men to a greater 
** Admiration of his Infinite Power, and Wiſdom, 
1 * and Goodneſs, exerted in ſo much a greater Va 
il 5 riety of Creatures, than what we are or can be 
| * acquainted with, I thought it not amifs to in. 
<« ſert it here; though, as I faid,'tis a Notion on. 
* ly; and what, as we cannot have an abſolute 
** Certainty for, ſo we have none againft it 
If Reaſon give any Countenance to this Specu- 
lation, Revelation no where forbids it. For 
% Moſes, who made it his Buſineſs to defcribe the 
© World we inhabit, had no Reaſon to mentien 
% Others, in which we have no Concern; and 
** his not mentioning Them, was agreeable to the 
«© Deſign of his Hiſtory ; but does not exclude 
* the Reality or Poffibilicy of any fuch other Sy- 
© ſtems, as were foreign to his Purpoſe, and fo 
** in no Degree neceſſary to be taken Notice of 
© The Reader, if he be deſirous of farther Satil: 
faction in this Point, may pleaſe to conſult the 
* Eighth of Dr. Bentley's Excellent Sermons againſt 

ce Atheiſm. p. 4, &c. . TH: 
4 As for the Things here below upon the Earth, 
Animals, that is, Beaſts and all Living Creatures, Man looks 
upon them with Scorn and Contempt, as if they 
were of no Conſideration at all. Forgetting, that 
they are form'd by the Hands of the fame Almighty 
Artificer, and are reckoned among the Riches and 
Poſſeſſions of the ſame Lord; That the ſame © 
Earth is our Common Mother, and that They and If © 
He, are of the fame Family ; and confequently 
ought not to be ſlighted and diſdained, as if they 
were worthy no part of his Concern, nor bore any 
Relation at all to Him. Hence it is, that theſe | 
Poor Creatures are fo much abuſed ; and treated I *) 
with an Inſolence and Cruelty, that flies back 
upon Their and Our Common Mater ; for it r 
-— 
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an Affront, and an Impiety, to deal thus by any 
| Thing of His making, ſuch as he does not only 
| own, but expreſs a Tenderneſs for; thinks them 
| worthy his own Care, and hath appointed cer- 
| tain Laws for their Benefit and Preſervation ; ſuch + 
as, tho' inferior to Us in the moſt valuable Parts, 


yet he ſeems in ſome Things to have given the 


| Advantage to; nay, ſuch as, in ſeveral Inſtances, 
| ſhame and reproach our Follies, and are therefore 
| recommended in Scripture, as Maſters for Man to 
| be ſent to School to. Bur this hath been already 
mentioned in another Chapter. 


It is indeed a Doctrine commonly receiv'd, that 


E the World was made for Man, and Man for God; which 
in ſome Senſe is certainly true, and what J have 
| {41d is no Derogation from it. For, beſides that In- 
ſtruction, which all the Creatures in general con- 
tribute to, whether thoſe above or below us; 
| Thoſe uſeful Hints and Reflections they miniſter 
concerning Almighty God, Our Selves, and Our 
| Duty : Some ſort of Ute, with regard to Profit, 
| or Serviceableneſs, or Delight, may be drawn from 
| every one of them in particular. From that Part 
above us, which we have a leſs diſtinct Knowledge 
| of, and which is not at all in our Diſpoſal ; This 
Firmament fo nobly vaulted, fo richly deck'd with 


Light, and all choſe rolling Fires above us ; The 
Advantage Man receives from them, is that of 


| Contemplation only. His Soul by theſe is raiſed 
and tranſported to admire and to love, to fear and 


to honour, and to pay molt profound Reverence 
to the Almighty Maſter and Maker of ſo Glorious 


a Frame. In this reſpect it was no ill Remark of 


Ana cagoras, that Man was created to comremplate Hea- 
ven ; and {ome of the Old Philoſophers according- 
ly gave him the Title of *cxr95w7@. From the 
Creatures in this lower World, he reaps Advan- 
tage and Aſſiſtance, * great Supplies, and 
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Service properly ſo called. But for Men to per- 
ſuade themſelves, that God, in making a!l theſe 
Things, had no, other End in his Thoughts and 
Deſigns, but purely to conſult the Convenience of 
Mankind : This is too great a Stretch upon the 
Doctrine mention'd juſt now, and an Arrogance 
which I think may very deſervedly be charged 
wich all that Folly and Preſumption I have laid 
upon it. 

6. The laſt, but principal Inſtance of this Pre. 
Man him. ſumption, hath Man for its Object; and this muſt 
Ts be conſfider'd with regard to Himſelf, or to his Fel 
lows ; Within, as to the forming of his Judgment 
and private Opinions; or I itbout, as thoſe Senti- 
ments are imparted by converſing with other Peo- 
ple. And, upon this Occaſion, we will inſiſt upon 
Three Things, as ſo many Topicks in cloſe Con- 
nexion and Conſequence upon one another ; by 


Three De. which Mankind betray at once their great Weak 


greerof fs and great Preſumption ; and, in both, great Ei, 


on. believing. (I meddle not here with Religion, or 
Divine Faith, but deſire my Reader to recollect 


what was ſaid in the Preface,) Where Two con- 

trary Vices are obſervable, which are exceeding | 

7. Bli= common in Humane Life. One of theſe, and the) 
vg en more general of the two, is Levity and Creduliry ; | 
that is, a Diſpoſition to receive Things, and be per- 

ſuaded too eaſily, upon the ſlighteſt Inducements; M 

ſo that to gain our Aſſent, any the leaſt Circum- 

ſtance of Probability, or Pretence of Authority, à 

ſufficient. This is the Effect of Eaſineſs and Sim-Þ 
plicity in the worſt Senſe of the Word; a Softneſs 

and Weakneſs of Mind, ſuch as we obſerve in! 

mean Parts and Education, the Ignorant and Ef- 

feminate, the Superſtitious and Fanciful, Men of 

great Zeal, and little Judgment, which are all like 
Wax, always in a readineſs to receive any 175 | 
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Impreſſion, and ſuffer Themſelves to be led about 


371 


by the Ears with every idle Story. Hence it is, 


that we ſee the greateſt Part of the World carry'd 


about with every Blaſt of Opinion, and poſſelſs'd 


with Notions, before either Age or Maturity of 


Judgment render them capable of chooſing ; and 


2 accordingly Theſe Opinions are not the reſult of 
= Conſideration and Choice, but the Prepoſſeſſions of 
= Time and Cuſtom ; the Rudiments of their Infancy, 
the Mode of their Country, or, it may be, mere 
Chance, have taken faſt hold of them; fo faſt, 


that they are inſeparably wedded to, abſolutely 


l ſubdu'd and enſlavd by them 3 and no Arguments 


are able to looſen theſe Prejudices, and ſet their 
Minds at liberty from them. * Some violent Guſh of 


= Wind drives them upon an Opinion, and there they cling, 


as if they were to ſave themſelves from a Storm, by keep- 


ing cloſe to that Rock. Thus, indeed, the World is ma- 


nag'd ; We take Things upon Truſt, and depend 


upon other People. + Each Man is willing to ſave 


i. himſelf the trouble of Examining ; and had rather 


: believe than judge: A Miſtake that hath paſſed thro 


many Hands ſucceſſively, turns and tumbles us about at 


- Pleaſure : And all this from a Cuſtom of aſſenting too ea- 
* ſly, which is exceeding dangerous and unfaithful. Now 
this Credulity, ſo common in the World, tho it be 
really a very great Inſtance of Weakneſs, yet is it 
not without a large Mixture of Preſumption too: 
For, to receive and ſtick by Opinions, and main- 


tain them for certain Truths, without knowing any 


thing at all of the Matter, this is too much in all 


Conſcience ; and therefore ſome little Enquiry is 
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Veluti tempeſtate delati ad quamcung; diſciplinam, tanquam 
ad ſaxum adhæreſcunt. 2s ee 
T Unuſquiſq; mavult credere quam judicare, verſat nos & 
præcipitat traditus per marjus error; Ipſa conſuetudo affentien- 
di periculoſa & lubrica. 4 
| Bb 2 made 
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made into the Cauſes, and Reaſons, and Conſe- 
quences, tho' none at all is made concerning the 
Truth of the Thing. We commonly ask, What 
account can be given of This? or, What can be 
the manner of bringing that about? all along ta- 
king the Matter of Fact for granted, and that 
Things really are as they are repreſented; when 
there is nothing at all in it. We write Tracts, ma- 
nage Arguments, engage in Diſputes, enquire cu- 
riouſly after Cauſes and Effects of a Thouſand 
Things, which never had any Foundation in Na- 
ture; and the whole Argument on both ſides is 
falſe. . One contends it is This way, another That 
way, and, in truth, it neither is, nor ever was, Any 
way at all. How many Jeſts and Banters, pre- 
tended Miracles, ſham Viſions, and counterfeit Re- 
velations, have crafty People impoſed upon Ours, 
and ſome late Ages of the World? And why ſhould: 
a Man believe ſuch Pretenſions to Events, neither 
Humane nor Natural, when they may be confound- 
ed and diſproved by Natural and Humane Me- 
thods; when Reaſon can ſay nothing for them, 
and Revelation is ſo far from giving them Coun- 
tenance, that it ſays a great deal againſt them? 
Truth and Falſhood have Faces and Features alike; 
Their Mien, their Reliſh, their Motions reſemble. 
one another, and the ſame Eye judgeth of them 
both. * Truth and Falſhood (ſays one) border ſo cloſe 
upon one another, that a Wiſe Man ſhould not truſt him- 
ſelf upon the Brink of them, but move, warily, fer fear of 
Hiding into the Wrong, No Man ought to be belie- 
ved concerning. Matters above the Power and Un- 
derſtanding of a Man; except he come with Au- 
thority from above, and bring ſuch Credentials 
along with him, as are ſupernatural, and exceed the 
Operations ot Humane Strength ; and ſuchno Te- 
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Ita ſunt finitima falſa veris, ut in præcipitem locum non de- 
beat ſe ſapiens committete. {timony 


ſon, becanſe He ſays it. 
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| ftimony can be, but the Divine. But it is to God 


alone that this Prerogative of Right belongs, To be 
believed in whatever he ſays, for this ſingle Rea- 


The other Vice oppoſite to This, is a ſtupid and 


obſtinate Raſhneſs, which condemns at all Adven- 
tures, and rejects every Thing for falſe, which Men 
either do not underſtand, or are loath to believe; 
and therefore will by no means have that true, 
Z which Intereſt or Inclination makes them wiſh may 


is not be ſo. This is a Property more eſpecially viſi- 


ble in ſuch as abound in their own Senſe, and think 
Z Themſelves more capable and more judicious than 


e- | their Neighbours; ſuch as Pedantick Pretenders to 


© Learning, Men addicted to Diſpute, and Thoſe that 
are violent in any Party, whether of Church or 


state. They fancy ſome little Sharpneſs in their 


Wit, and that They ſee further into Things than the 
Z Generality of People do; and This, with a Byaſs of 
their own within, makes them forward and fierce ; 
They take upon them to determine every Thing 
with an Air of Authority, and expect, that their 
Sentence ſhould be receiv'd for Law. This Vice is 
yet worſe and greater than the former; for it is the 


125 Extremity of Folly and Madneſs, to think we know 


the utmoſt' Bounds of Poſſibilities; the ſecret 
Springs, and full Extent of Nature; that We can 
; comprehend the Operations of God, and pro- 
nounce what He is able, and what He will pleaſe to 
do; to meaſure all Truth and Falſhood by our own 
# Capacities and Underſtandings; and yet This 
Z ought to be the Meaſure of True and Falſe, to ju- 


ſtify the Confidence and the Fierceneſs, which 


7 theſe ſort of Men expreſs in all their Diſputes and 
Definitions of Things: For this is the Eternal Jar- 
gon they run you down with, That's Nonſenſe, That's 
J Falſe, That's Impoſſible and Abſurd. And yet how 
many Things are there, which for a time have been 
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thought extremely ridiculous, and rejected as impoſ- 
ſible, and afterwards have brought ſuch Evidence 
of their Truth, that we have been forc'd to ac- 
knowledge and yield to them; nay, and after Theſe 
have been eſtabliſh'd, we have, by Them, been led 
to the entertaining of Others yet more ſurprizing 
and odd than the former ? And, on the other hand, 
how many that have been receiv'd for Goſpel, 
have in time loſt all their Veneration and Credit, 
and been diſcover'd to be mere Errors, and Impo- 
ſtures, and idle Fancies? 

8. The Second Inſtance of this kind, which, indeed, 
>. Affirm- is an uſual and a natural Conſequence of the for- 
_ 54s Bf mer, is the being peſtive and ſtiff in aſſerting or 
ing. denying, approving or condemning, according as 

we have been led to entertain or reject Opinions, 
without fufficient Grounds for our Belief or Mi- 
ſtruſt. This differs from the former only in de- 
gree, excepting that it adds Peremptorineſs and Ob- 
flinacy to it, and ſo the Preſumption is worſe and 
more apparent. That Eaſineſs and Credulity hardens 
in time, and by degrees degenerates into a Self-Conceit 
and Poſetiveneſa, which no Arguments can conquer, 
no Perſuaſions move or correct. Nay, ſometimes the 
Humour is carry d on fo far, that Men are more eager 
in aſſerting what they do not know, than what they 

do. Men perſuade themſelwes more jirmly of the Thing. 
they leaſt underſtand, and aſſent with greater readineſs u 
Points dark and myſterious, that they may be thought u 
comprehend what really they do not, aud from a natural 
eagerneſs of the Mind, that catches at every Thing gret-. 

 dily. It is counted a Reflection, to be out at amy 

[ Point that is ſtarted ; or to yield a Diſpute, in 
ll which a Man is once engag'd ; and therefore Men 
| _ diſcourſe with Reſolution and Obſtinacy, and great. 
| * Major:m fidem homines adhibent iis quæ non intelligunt; 
| | | cupiditate humani ingenii lubentius obſcura creduatur. 


Aſſu· 
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Aſſurance, and come ready fix'd and determin'd 
to maintain their Ground at any rate, how little 
ſoever they have to offer in Defence of it. Now 
this exceeding Poſitiveneſs, and abounding in one's 
* own Senſe, are commonly Signs of Brutality and 


* Ignorance, attended with Arrogance and Folly. 
% The Third, which is a natural Product of thoſe 
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Two, and the very Top and Extremity of Pre- 3: Fer- 


* ſumption, is, The perſuading others, recommending”* 


and propagating our own Opinion; and this, not 
in a mild and gentle Method of fair Reaſoning ; 
but with Authority, and in a Dogmatical way; 
to impoſe it, as if they were oblig'd in Duty to 
believe us, and ought not to ask Queſtions, or douht 
of any Thing we ſay. Now what inſupportable 


; Þ Tyranny and Uſurpation is This? He that hath re- 


= ceiv'd an Opinion, reckons it a Work of Charity to 
win others over, and convince as many as he can 
Z of it too; and for the better effecting this Cha- 
ritable Defign, he gives it all the Strength and Ad- 
vantage he can; repreſents every thing in its beſt 
Light, and adds from his own Invention, as much 
more, as he thinks may be for his Purpoſe, to make 
amends for any Defe& or Oppoſition, which he 
ſuſpects may be met with, from the Apprehenſion 
of the Perſon he propoſes the Matter to. And, ge- 
Z nerally ſpeaking, there is not any thing for which 
Mien are more tenderly concern'd, than for the 
putting about their Opinions, and gaining as many 
4 Proſelytes as they can. No Man is content to be mi- 


(alben alone, but every one draws in others into the ſame 


Error with himſelf. Nay, ſo zealous are Men in 
this Particular, that where ordinary Means of Per- 
ſuaſion are found inſufficient, the Defect is ſupply d 
by Violence and Terror, Sword, and Fire, and Faggot. 


ll 


* * 


Nemo ſibĩ tantum errat, ſed aliis erroris Cauſa & Author 


e ſt. 


„ This 
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This is properly the Vice of Dogmatical and Am- 
itious People; ſuch as aim at abſolute Dominion, 
and would fain be governing and preſcribing to all 
the World. And, for the facilitating this Deſign, 
and to captivate Men's Underſtandings, they make 
uſe of Two Artifices. The Firſt is, To lay down 
ſome en Propolitions, which are term d Fund;- 
Principles; and ſuch as muſt be preſuppoled 


and granted on all Hands; and from Theſe, they 


tell you, you muſt be ſo far from departing, that 
you are not allow'd lo much as to diſpute, or ad- 
mit che leaſt Doubt, whecher they be true ar not. 


pon theſe they raiſe what Superſtructure they 


pleaſe, and ſo bring the World over to their ſide; 


which hath been a very ſucceſsful Cheat, in pro- 


pagating many groſs Errors, and giving Authori- 
ty to 1 9 7 abſolutely falſe. And, indeed, the 


Fraud lies chiefly in Thoſe Principles, which ought 


to be Truths Self-evident, and clear to every conſider- 
ing Man; but Some have been advanced for ſuch, 


which upon ſtrict Examination will be found, not 


only as diſputable, but as weak, as falſe, as any of the 
Concluſious endeavour'd to be drawn from them; 
and the Propoſitions contrary to Theſe, carry at 


leaſt the ſame Face of Probability, and have as 


Coperni- 


cus, Para- 
celſus. 


much to ſay for themſelves. 

Some Eminent Perſons, we know, of late, have 
taken upon them quite to alter and overthrow the 
eltabliſh'd, and ſo long unconteſted, Principles and 
Rules of the Antients, in Aſcrology, Phyſick, Geome- 
try, and concerning the Nature and Motion of the 
Winds. Now all the Propoſitions and Notions of 
Men are equal to be ſure, and ought to have the 
ſame Authority with us, excepting only ſo far as 
Reaſon gives one the Advantage above another. 
Truth does not depend upon the Credit or Teſtimony 
of Man; nor are there any Propoſitions that com- 


mand an abſolute Aſſent, and whoſe Authority is 


uncon- 
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unconteſtable, but what God hath been pleaſed to 
reveal; the reſt are mere Vanity and Pretence, that 
challenge Aﬀent ſo imperiouſly from us. Now 


theſe Gentlemen require us to take their Word, 


and ſwallow All they ſer before us, without chew- 
ing; not any Tryal or Examination is allow'd 
you, which is the greateſt Injuſtice and Tyranny 
in the World. God (as was obſerved before) hath 
this Right incommunicable to any beſide Himſelf, 
to command our Aſſent in all he ſays, upon this 
ſcore merely, becauſe he ſays it. Where, by God's 
ſaying it, is included the Meſſage of all thoſe that 
are ſent, and atteſted by him, and not any imme- 


| diate Revelation intended, and nothing elſe; for 
in oppoſition to ſuch Meſſengers, ſo commiſſioned 
| and approv'd it is, that our Lord ſays, He that ſpeak- 


eth of himſelf is a Lyar. | 


The Other Method, by which many have been 
dran into Errors, is by counterfeiting this Seal 


from Heaven, pretending ſome new Miracle, or 


particular Inſpiration, or ſtrange Apparition, or 
the like ; a Trick, which Hiſtory tells us, hath been 


often play'd with great Dexterity and Succeſs, by 
Princes, and Law-givers, and Generals of Armies. 
The firſt Perſuaſion taken from the Party con- 
cern'd, ſoon gets poſſeſſion of the weaker ſort ; but 
this is ſo nice, ſo feeble, and ſo frail, that the leaſt 
Miſtake, or Miſmanagement would ſpoil and break 
all to pieces again : And wonderful ic is to reflect, 
what famous Impreſſions have been owing to poor 
and frivolous Beginnings. But when this Impreſ- 
ſion comes abroad into the World, it grows to a 
prodigious Bulk, and ftretches it ſelf ſo, by the help 
of Time and Numbers, as to take in Men of bet- 
ter Senſe, and more diſcerning Judgments. For it 
is to no purpoſe then to kick againſt a general Be- 
lief; a Man hath nothing left to do, but to come 
in, and make Ons. The ſtrongeſt Evidence, and 


moſt 
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moſt diſtinguiſhing Teſt of Truth, is the number Nc 
of Believers, and the number of Years that have b 
maintained it: And yet it is certain, that Fool 
are more than half the World in every Age. But, I i 
notwithſtanding this diſparity, it is a hard matter Nc 
to fix in an Opinion, contrary to the general Senſe 2 
of Mankind. The Fallacy however laſt-mention'd c 
hath been abundantly ſeen in the many Juggles and $ 
Cheats which have aſtoniſh'd the Multitude, and c 
been palmed upon them for new Miracles; but by IM U 
ſome Accident or other, or by a nicer Obſervati. tl 
on of ſome more jealous and acute than the reſt, n 
the whole Cheat hath been detected and expoſei c 
within a very little while; and yet Theſe vey c 
Cheats, if they had gather'd Strength, and na I 
been ſtifled in their Infancy, had done their Buſ-W 
neſs, and met with Wonder and Adoration even 
where. Theſe Diſcoveries however of falſe Mir: 
cles, and ſuch as are taken upon Truſt, are a greater 
Confirmation of the True, ſuch as the Faith of 
Chriſtians is built upon; which have neither want: 
ed Time to ripen them, nor Curiofity of EnquiÞ 
rers to detect them, nor the Malice of Enemies to 
pervert and overthrow them, nor the Byaſs o 
wicked Inclinations to render Men averſe fron 
ſurrendring themſelves up to the Doctrines con- 
firmed by them. And yet in deſpite of all Theſe 
They did, and do, and will continue to prevail 
and triumph in the Minds of Men. And well if 
were, if better Care were taken to examine al 
Pretenſions of this kind very nicely, that ſo thi 
True might not ſuffer in their Reputation and E 
fect, for want of being diſtinguiſh'd from the Falſe 
and That poor Shift of profane Wretches might bi 
expoſed and beaten down, who take ſhelter in ſom 
ſach Diſcoveries as have been here mention'd, and 
from a few para”. Impoſtures, and ſom! 
Others which look ſuſpiciouſly, and perhaps, 
care 
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carefully traced up to their firſt Head, might have 
been found no better, endeavour to infinuate, that 
None ever were otherwiſe. It muſt be confeſt, in 
| che mean while, that the Things theſe Tricks are 
contriv'd to ſupport, and lead Men into, are a 
a mortify ing Conſideration ; the great Variety of 
| contending Sects and Religions, and the infinite 
E Superſtitions ſtill in uſe among ſome Parts of 
$ Chriſtendom, the Ceremonies, and corrupt Cuſtoms 
which are Relicks of Pagan Idolatry, and which 


- there is no bringing the People off from. And 


now, by this whole Diſcourſe, we ſee what pre- 
cious Creatures we are, and what we are like to 
come to at laſt, when we blindly follow ſuch blind 


Leaders. 
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The Fifth and Laſt Reſpect under 
which Man was to be conſider. 
ed; conſiſting of the Differences 
between Some and Others; and 
of the Compariſons ariſing from 


Hence. 


— 


CHAP. Na - 
Of the Difference and Inequality of Men 


in general. 

Here is not any One Thing in all this lower 
World, wherein ſo great Variety is obſervable, 

as in Mankind; not any general Head or Species 
of Beings, whoſe Individuals differ in ſo many, 
and ſo diſtant Particulars from one another. If 
Pliny, and Herodotus, and Plutarch may be credited; 
There are Men in ſome Places, whoſe Form and 
Figure bears but very little Reſemblance to this of 
Ours; and ſeveral Mongrels and Medleys between 
the Man and the Beaſt. Some Countries are inha- 
bited by Men without any Head, whoſe Eyes and 
Mouth are placed in their Breaſts; ſome by Her- 
maphrodites; ſome, where they go upon all Four; 
ſome, where they have but One Eye, and That in 
the middle of their Forehead; and a Head ſhaped 
| FEY a MT OG + as 
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more like a Dog, than ſuch as we ſee Men uſu- 
ally have. Some Places, where the lower Part is 
all Fiſh, and they live in the Water; where 
their Women bring Children at Five Years old, 
and live no longer than Eight ; where their Skull 
and Forehead is ſo hard, that no Iron can break 
or enter it, but rebounds back again; where they 
are transformed into Wolves, and Sheep, and Oxen, 
and at laſt return to the Humane Form again; 
where they have no Mouth, and all the Nouriſh- 
ment they are ſuſtained by, is from the Smell of 
certain Scents. And, to go no farther, This very 
laſt Age bath diſcovered, and many now living 
have ſeen and felt Men, that have no Beards at 
all; that live without the uſe of Fire, or Corn, or 
Wine; and Countries, where what We abomi- 
rate as the moſt odious Deformity, is look d upon 
and valu'd as the moſt exquiſite Beauty; (as hath 
been hinted before.) As for the Diverſity of Cu- 
ſtoms and Manners, That will be the Buſineſs of 
another Head. What hath been related here may 
poſſibly ſeem incredible; but if it do, our Point 
will be prov'd without it. For go no farther than 
our own Knowledge, and what infinite Differences, 
are there in Faces? inſomuch that Two are no: 
where to be found, exactly and in all Particulars 
alike. Tis true, ſometimes there happen Miſtakes 
of one Perſon for another, becauſe of a very great 
Likeneſs between them ; but then Theſe always: 
happen, when One of the Parties is not by. For 
when we meet them Both together, the Error va- 
niſhes ; and we eaſily diſcern a Difference, which 
ſerves for a ſufficient Mark of Diſtinction to us, 
tho perhaps it is ſuch a one, as we cannot readily 
tell what to call it. e In 
The Souls of Men are yet more various, and full. 
of diſtinguiſhing Characters, than their Bodies; 
For there is in this reſpect; not only a greater Dif- 
NM” —_ 1 8 Sh ference. 
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ference between Man and Man, than any that can 
be diſcover'd between Beaſt and Beaſt : But (which 
is but a bad Buſineſs, and not much for our Ho- 
nour ) the diſtance is more between ſome Men 
and Others, than it ſeems to be between ſome Men 
and Beaſts. For one of the moſt excellent and 
apprehenſive Animals, ſeems to make much nearer 
approaches to the Underſtanding and Sagacity of 
Men of the loweſt Form, than Thoſe Men to ſome 
of the moſt capable and accompliſh'd Perſons. Now 
this mighty Difference between Men proceeds from 
inward and unſeen Cauſes; from the Mind, which 
conſiſts of ſuch variety of Parts; and it is brought 
about by ſuch intricate Springs and Principles of 
Motion, that the Contemplation of them would be 
infinite, and the Degrees depending upon them 
without number. 

Now the laſt Part of our Undertaking for at. 
taining to a right Knowledge of Man, muſt con- 


ſiſt of the Diſtinctions and Differences obſervable 


in Him: And Theſe are of ſeveral forts, according 
to the different Parts of which Humane Nature is 
compounded, and the different Methods and Capa- 
Cities in which Men may be conſider'd, and com- 
par'd with one another. At preſent we will in- 
ſtance in Five, which ſeem to be the Principal; 


and of ſo large Extent, that all the reſt may be re- 


duc'd to them. For, generally ſpeaking, all thatis 
in Man is either Body or Spirit, Natural or Ac- 
quired,Publick or Private, Apparent or Secret ; and 
accordingly this Fifth and Laſt Conſideration ſhall 
branch it ſelf into Five Particulars, which ſhall be ſo 
many Capital Diſtinctions between Man and Man. 

The Firſt of theſe is Natural, Eſſential, and Uni 


_ werſal ; in which the whole Man, both Body and 


Mind, are concern'd. „ 
The Second is principally Natural and Eſſer 
tial ; but in ſome meaſure Arrificial and acquird 
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too; and this concerns the Strength and Capaci- 


ry of the Mind. Wo 
The Third is Accidental, and depends upon Men's 


Conditions and their Duties reſpectively ; the 


Ground of all which is taken from the Circum- 


ſtance of Superiour or Inferiour. | 


The Fourth is likewiſe Accidental, and relates to 


| Men's particular Profeſſions, and different ways of 


Living. | 
The Fifth and Laſt conſiders them with regard 


to the Advantages and Diſadvantages, by which ei- 


ther Nature or Fortune hath diſtinguiſhed them. 


Sh 7% — 
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The Firſt Difference whereby Men are di. 
 ſtinguiſh'd, which is Natural, and Efſen- 
tial, and derived from the ſeveral Climates 
of the World. 


T5 E Firſt, moſt remarkable, and univerſal 
Diſtinction between ſome Men and Others, 
is That which regards the whole Perſon, the Mind 
and Body both, and all the Parts whereof Man con- 
ſits. And This is deriv'd from the different Situa- 
tion of Countries, and Diviſions of the World; 
In proportion to which there neceſſarily fol- 
lows a Difference in the Aſpects and Influences of 
the Heavens, the Diſtance of the Sun, the Tempe- 
rament of the Air, and the Nature of the Soil: 
And from hence Men receive different Comple- 
xions, and Statures, and Countenances ; nay, dif- 
ferent Manners and Diſpoſitions; and different _ 

| Culties 
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culties of the Soul too. The Climate does not only if 
contribute very much to the Strength of the Body, but all 
to the Vigour of the Mind. At Athens the Air is thin 
and fine, from whence the Athenians are generally ſuam, 
and of quick Parts At Thebes it is thick and foggy, 
and this makes the Inhabitants and Natives of that Coun- 
try, ſtupid and dull, groſs and robuſt. This Conſidera. 
tion mov'd Plato to thank God, that he was a Na- 
tive of Athens and not of Thebes. _ 


+ Prolifick Rays ſhed by the Partial Sun, 
Are not confin d to Seeds and Plants alone; 
Souls too the differing Genial Influence know, 


And reliſh of the Soil in which they grow. 


As the Nature of the Fruits, and of other Animal; 
is very different, according to the Regions where 
they ſpring, and are bred; ſo Men likewiſe owe 
their Temper to their Country; and upon this ac- 
count bring into the World with them Diſpoſition 
Greater or Leſs, to War, Courage, Juſtice, Tempe-: ir 
Trance, Docility, Religion, Chaſtity, Wit, Good- t. 
neſs, Obedience, Beauty, Health, and Strength. E 
Upon this account Cyrus would not permit the Per-WM 
ſians to quit their own Country, which was rougi We: 
and rocky, for another that was champaign and T 
ſmooth; and the Reaſon he gave was, Thar ſoſt {Mar 
and pleaſant Soils produce Effeminate People; and I= 
Fruitfulneſs in the Ground cauſes Barrenneſs in I. 
the Minds of the Inhabitants. 

According to this Ground-work we may ered 
general Schemes of the World, by parcelling out 


* Plaga Coli non ſolum ad robur Corporum, fed & animo- 
rum facit. Athenis tenue cœlum, ex quo etiam acutiores At- 
tici: craſſum Thebis, ideo pingues Thebani & valentes. 

T Tales ſunt hominum meares, quali pater ipſe 

Jupiter auctiferà luſtravit lampade terras. 


the 
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the Countries of it into Three large Diviſions, and 
| the Natives into as many Diſpoſitions. The Three 
general Diviſions to be made on this Occaſion, ſhall 
comprehend the Two Extremities of North and 
South, and the Middle Region between them both. 
Each Part or Diviſion ſhall conſiſt of Sixty Degrees. 
The Firſt ſhall be plac d under the Line, and take 
a: in Thirty Degrees on each fide of it; that is, All 

that Part of the Globe contain'd within the Two 

Tropicks, and ſome ſmall Matter more. In which 
Part lie thoſe that are commonly call'd the Hot and 
Southern Countries, and that which Aſtronomers 


and Geographers diſtinguiſh by the Title of the Tor- 


| rid Zone; Africa and Athiopia in the middle between 
Eait and Weſt ; Arabia, Calicut, the Moluques, and 

ab Ja Eaſtward; Peru and the great Seas Weſtward. 
ere The Second or Middle Diviſion goes Thirty De- 
we  grees beyond the former on each fide, reckoning 
ac- from the Tropicks towards the Poles ; and theſe are 


ons the Moderate Climates, or Temperate Zones, This 


pe · ¶ includes all Europe and the Mediterranean Sea, be- 


od- ¶ eween Eaſt and Welt ; the greater and leſſer A 


th. Eaſtward; and China, Japan, and America to the 
D- Weſtward. The Third extends it ſelf Thirty De- 
18h grees farther yet, which lie neareſt to each Pole; 
and Theſe are the Frigid Zones, the Frozen Regions, 
ſoft and they that are call'd the Northern Nations, as 
and Tartary, Muſcouy, Eſtotilan, Magellan, and all that 
in Tract which, becauſe not hitherto fully diſcover'd, 
goes by the Name of Terra Incognita. 
According to this general Partition of the World, 
the Qualities and Diſpoſitions of the People are 
proportionably different: And that, whether we re- 
gard the Body, the Mind, Religion, or Manners ; 
Es this little Table here ſubjoyn'd will more di- 
ſtinctly repreſent the Matter. 
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For The Northerly Peo- 
pleare Tall and 
Big, Phlegma- 
tick, Sanguine, 
| J. | White or light 
As to Tawny , their 
their 1 Voices ſtron 
Bodies. | their Skin oft 
'1 andHairy,great 
| EatersandDrin- 
'LC 


. 


Their - 


[ 


Man- 
ners. 


robuſt. 


"H eavy, Dull, Stu- 

pid, Fooliſh, Cre- 

II. dulous, eaſy to 

Their 4 be impoſed up- 

Minds. on, inconſtant 

Iintheir Humors 

and Opinions. 

III. (Not much addicted 

Their toReligion, cold 

Religi- Y and negligent in 
on. Devotion. 


{ Warlike, Valiant, 

Hardy, Labori- 
ous, Chaſte, not 
apt to be Jea- 
lous, Cruel, In- 
humane. 


07 lan. 


The Tem- 
perate 
and Mid- 
dle Regi- 
ons are in 
a Mean, 
and of a 
Nature 
between 
theſe two 
Extremes, 
Moderate 
and in a 
State of 
Neutrali- 
ty, (as it 
were) in 
all theſe 
reſpects. 
Partaking 
in ſome 
meaſure 
of both 
Qualities, 
but moſt 
inclining 
to the Di- 
{poſitions 
of that 
Diviſion 
upon 
which 
they bor- 
der near- 
eſt. 


| 


Book |, 
Southern People are 
Low of Stature, 
Small built, in- 
clining to Me. 
lancholy, of cold 
and dry Conſti- 
tutions, Black 
and Tawny, di- 
ſpoſed to Soli. 
— their Voi- 
ces ſmall and 
weak, their Skin 
hard, little Hair, 
frizled and ſhag: 
gy, abſtemious 
and weak. 


| 
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CIngenious , Apt, 
Wile, Prudent 
Subtle, Poſitive 


in their Opint 
ons, Obſtinate, 
Unperſuadable 


Given to Superlli 
tion, Studious, 
andContempli 
tive. 


CAverſe to War, 
Cowardly, Is 
ſcivious, Jealous 
Cruel and Inhu- 
mane. _ 
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It is no difficult Matter to evince the Truth of 


why the Perſons here mentioned ſhould thus differ 


387 
8 
theſe Characters, and aſſign very probable Reaſons, Theſe Diffe- 


rences pro- 


ea 


from each other. As to thoſe Differences, which 


relate to the Body; we have Evidence of Senſe for 


them, and our Eyes ſupply the Place of a Thou- 
ſand Arguments. If there be ſome excepted Caſes 
from the general Rules, they may very eaſily be 


| accounted for, (tho' indeed theſe Exceptions are 


but very few) The mingling and promiſcuous 
Marriages of ſeveral Nations ; the Winds, the Wa- 
ters, and particular Situation of the Places where 
they dwell, may each of them contribute to it, and 
all together may make a conſiderable Alteration. 
Thus a very high and mountainous Country, may 
vary remarkably from a flat under the ſame Lati- 
tude ; nay, this different Site may cauſe ſome Va- 


riation in the very ſame Country or City. Pla- 
tarch obſerves, that the Humours of Thoſe who 


were born and dwelt in the upper Town at A- 
thens, were very diſtant from Thoſe of the lower 


Town, and by the Sea-ſide about the Pirzean Port. 


A high Mountain on the North-ſide of a Valley, 
will render the Plain to the Southward of it, to all 


Intents and Purpoſes, a Southern Climate ; and by 


the ſame Reaſon, a Mountain to the Southward, 


which intercepts the Sun, will give the Valley be- 
yond it the Effects of a Northern Climate. 


As for thoſe Differences, which relate to the 


Ss * 


Arts come out of the North, where the People are 


remarkable for indefatigable Induſtry and Toil. 


But Learning and Speculative Sciences move with 
the Sun, and come from the South to Us. Cæſar, 
and the Ancients, give the Agyptians the Character 
of a moſt Ingenious, and exceeding Subtle People; 


and the Scripture takes Notice, as one Commenda- 
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provements, and moſt Laborious and Handicraft 


2. 


Mind; We know very well, that Mechanical Im- Their Mind 
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tion and great Accompliſhment of Maſes, that he had 


been inſtructed, and was well skilled in all the Wiſ- 
dom of the «Egyptians. From thence firit Philofo- 
phy fet forward into Europe; for the Greeks were 
beholding to Agypt for the Fundamentals and Ele- 
ments of Wiſdom. Greatneſs and State ſeems to 
have begun there, by reaſon of the Vigour and 
Subtilty of their Parts. The Guards of Princes, 
even of Them, whoſe Dwellings and Dominions 
are in the South, are uſually compoſed of Northerly 
Men; as being look'd upon to have more Strength 
of Body, and leſs of Mind ; fit for Fight and De- 
fence, but not qualify'd for ſubtle Plots and ſe- 
cret Deſigns, nor diſpoſed to Treachery and Ma- 
lice. What was ſaid of Hannibal, is true of theſe 
Southern Nations, They are of a Diſpoſition that 
will ſerve for Great Vices, and Great Virtues, and 
may be eminent in either: That which is chiefly 
commendable in the Northern, is Good-Nature, 
and Plainneſs, and undeſigning Honeſty. The in- 
termediate Sciences, ſuch as are mix d, partly Spe- 
culative, and partly Practical; Politicks (for In- 
ſtance) and Laws, and Eloquence, and the like, 
are owing to the Middie Regions between thoſe 
Extremes, and moſt conſpicuous and improved 
there. For it is obſervable, that the Greateſt and 
moſt Flouriſhing Empires and States, have been 
ſeated in this Part of the World. 

As to cur Third Particular: Moſt Part of the Re- 
ligions practiſed in the World, came from the South; 
and what Mankind generally obſerve at this Day, 
is either what begun there, or Additions and Im- 
provements upon it. Agypt, and Arabia, and Chai- 
dæa, have been their Teachers and Patterns; and 
Africa is obſerv'd to have more Superſtition in it, 
than all the World beſides. Witneſs, the Frequency 
of their Vows, and the incredible Magnificence ot 
their Temples. As for the Northern Nations, C«- 
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| ſar takes Notice, That they have but very little 


Regard to Religion, but employ and delight them- 


| ſelves chiefly in Var and Hunting. 


For the Manners and Diſpoſitions of Men in gene- 


ral; look upon the Firſt in regard to War, and it 
| is molt evident, that Numerous Armies, ' Military 
| Arts and Diſcipline, Engines, and Inſtruments, and 
| Inventions of this kind, are originally deriv'd from 


the North. The Nations which ſer out from thence, 


S Scythians, and Goths, and Vandals, and Hunns, and 
| Tartars, and Turks, and Germans; Theſe have fought, 


and ſubdu'd all other Nations, and ravag'd the 


| whole World. The Devaſtations they made, and 
the Barbarities they exerciſed, gave Occaſion to 
that Proverb, That all Evil came out of the North, 
Duels, and Set Combats, are deriv'd from Them. 
| Solinus ſays, the Northern Nations worſhip the 


Blade of a Sword, ſtuck down into the Earth. 


Other People have not been able to conquer them; 


Not even the Romans, who vanquiſhed the reſt of 


the World, but were Themſelves overcome and de- 


ſtroy d by Them. It is remarkable, that the South 
Wind makes them weak and faint, and that in 


Proportion as they advance nearer the South, they 


degenerate and grow feeble ; and ſo juſt contra- 
ry, The Southern Nations, when they move North- 
ward, improve their Conſtitutions, and feel Them- 
ſelves grow much more hardy and ſtrong. Up- 
on the Account of this Courage and Warlike Spi- 
rit it is, that the Northern People cannot endure 
to be inſulted and tyranniz'd over; They are 
Enemies to Arbitrary Power, and Abſolute Do- 
minion ; are great Lovers of Liberty ; and ſubmit 
moſt willingly where the Governments are Ele- 
tive. As for Chaſtity and Jealouſy ; In the North 
One Man hath but One Wife, (as Tacitus obſerves) 


and he thinks One Wife ſufficient too; They are 


by no means inclin'd to Jealouſy, (ſays Munſter) 
. as 
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as one may gueſs by Men and their Wives bath- 


ing together in a Company of Strangers. Poly- 
gamy is practiſed all over the whole Southern 


Tract. All Africa, (ſays Solinus) is devoted to the 


Worſhip of Venus. Southern Men have a ſtrange 
Propenſion to Jealouſy, and evendie with the Rage 
of it ; and therefore they ger Eunuchs for their 
Security, and ſet Them as a Guard upon their 
Women. Thus the Grand Seignior does in his Se- 
raglio, where he keeps vaſt Numbers of Ladies, 
(like a Stable of Mares) to breed upon. 
In Cruelty both Extremes reſemble one another; 
but tho' the Ffe#.be the ſame, the Cauſe is not 
ſo ; as will be explain'd preſently, when we come 
to conſider the Cauſes of theſe Differences. The 
moſt barbarous Methods of Puniſhment, ſuch as 
Breaking upon the Wheel, and Impaling Men 
alive, came from the North. The Mercileſs Cru- 
elties of the Muſcovites and Tartars, are abundantly 
notorious ; The Germans (Tacitus tells us) never 
puniſh Male factors by Legal Proceſs, but fall up- 


on them, and cut them to Pieces like Enemies. 


The Southern Nations too flay their Criminals 
alive; and their Deſire of Revenge is ſo eager and 
impatient, that ſometimes they run ſtark-mad, if 


they cannot find Means to ſatisfy it. Between 


theſe, moſt diſtant Regions, the Nations are full 
of Kindneſs, and Good-Nature. The Romans uſu- 
ally inflicted no greater Puniſhment, than that of 
Baniſhing their moſt grievous Offenders. The Greeks 
mingled a ſtupifying Draught of Hemlock, and 
other Poyſonous Drugs, yet fo that it ſhould be 
ſweet upon the Palate ; and This they gave their 
condemn'd Perſons to drink and die with. And 
Cicero fays, That Humanity and Courtely ſeem 
to. be the Portion and peculiar Qualities of the 
Leſſer Aſia, and to have been from thence diffuſed 
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Now, the True Cauſe, from whence all theſe F. 


| Differences, both in the Perſons and the Diſpoſiti- The rea 
| ons of Men, proceed; is no other than the inward 5% ce 


natural Heat, being diſtributed among the Peo- 55 
ple of theſe ſeveral Climates, ſo very unequally as 
it is: For each Country differs from the other, ac- 
- | cording as theſe Proportions differ. The Northern 
Nations have it in a very great degree, by rea- 


| ſon of the great Coldneſs of their Air, which 
| keeps this Heat, and ſhuts it up cloſe ; as we find 
* Cellars in Rocks and deep Wells hotteſt in Win- 
ter; and, to go no farther from Home, ſo are our 
| own Breaſt and Stomach, becauſe of the Strength 
and Abundance of inward Heat at that Time. 
Now, This muſt needs be much weaker in Sou- 


3 


DD 


2 

s ˖ꝗtithern People, becauſe the exceeding Vehemence of 
1 | the Scorching Heat without, and the Force of the 
Sun: beam ſcatters, and draws it outwards. As our 
/ © Stomachs and Places under Ground are cooleſt in 
r Summer, and we feel our inward Burnings abated 
by Sweating. From this Difference, I ſay, and 
; © unequal Degrees of Natural Heat, ariſe the ſeve- 
s ral Differences already mentioned; not ſuch on 

d as the Body is concern d in, for Theſe are viſible 
ffwa and obvious; but Thoſe that make a Change in 
n the Minds of Men too: For the Southerly Peo- 
1Wple being colder in their Conſtitutions, are from 
2 hence diſpoſed to Melancholy ; and this makes 
f them Staid and Solid, Conſtant, Contemplative, 
's Ingenious, Wiſe, Religious, and Devout. For Wil- 
d dom and Docility is moſt eminently viſible in 
e Beaſts of a cold Temperament ; as Elephants par- 
ir ticularly, which are more Melancholick than an 
4 other Animals, and are manifeſtly the moſt Ap- 
n © prehenſive and apt of any, all which I impute to 
E the Coldneſs of their Blood. From the ſame Su- 
d perfluity and Predominance of Melancholy in their 
a JTemper, the Southern People ſeem to be more 
* 
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Laſcivious and Luſtful than others, this being a 
ſharp and fretting Humour, and apt to provoke 
ſuch Inclinations ; as we ſee it in Hares particu- 
larly. From the ſame ſharp fretting Melancholy, 
they are Barbarous and Cruel ; for That whets the 
Paſſions, and urges them to Blood and Revenge. 
Now the Northern People, in whoſe Conſtitu- 
tion Phlegm is moſt predominant, and who a- 


bound in Blood and Spirits; are juſt oppoſite to 


the Former, and have the direct contrary Quali- 
ties, excepting that they agree in that ſingle Point 
of Cruelty. But This in theſe Parts of the World 
proceeds chiefly from a very different Reaſon ; and 
that ſeems to be Want of Judgmeut; ſo that, like 
Beaſts, They are ſtrong in their Paſſions, and weak 
in thoſe Faculties, that ſhould controul, and keep 
them in. The Countries of the Middle Diviſion, 
abound in Blood and Choler, and ſo are delivered 
from the Ill Effects of both Extremes, Phlegm 
and Melancholy; and accordingly theſe are Mo- 
derate in their Paſſions, Good-humour'd, Cheer- 
ful, Nimble, and Apt, and Active. 

It were poſſible to repreſent the different Tem- 
per and Spirit of theſe Three Sorts of People, after 
a yet more nice and perfect manner, by making 
the Application and Compariſon to extend to all 
kind of Things whatſoever; A ſhort Scheme where- 
of this little Table will preſent you with; and by 
That you will perceive, what are the particular 
Qualities, Infſuences, Improvements, and Actions 


of each of them. For, according to what hath 
been already obſerv'd upon this Head, we muſt 


aſſign to the 


Qualities 
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Theſe are the peculiar Excellencies, and moſt re- 
markable Diſtinctions, which may be attributed to 


this general Diviſion of North and South. The 


Nations that lie Weſtward, and the People that 
dwell upon the Mountains, approach, and have a 
great Affinity to the Northern Climates; becauſe 
of the Cold, to which thoſe Situations are more 
expos d; which 3 is alſo the Caſe of Them who live 
at n great diſtance from the Sea. They are War- 
like and Fierce, Lovers of Liberty, and have more 


Honeſty and Simplicity i in their Tempers. And ſo 
again, the Eaſtern Countries reſemble the Sou- 


thern, as do alſo Thoſe that dwell in the Cham- 
paign and great Valleys, and the Borderers upon 
the Sea. They are more Tender and Effeminate, 
by reaſon of the Fruitfulneſs of their Soil; for Fer- 
tility inclines Men to Softneſs and Pleaſure. And 
your Iſlanders are commonly Subtle, and Cunning, 
and Deceitful, by reaſon of that Commerce and 
Cor reſpondence they hold with Men and Nations 
of different Tempers abroad. 

From this whole Diſcourſe we may conclude in 
general, that the Privilege of the Northern Climates 
hes chiefly in the Qualifications of the Body; 
Strength, and a Robuſt Conſtitution is their pecu 
liar Excellence and Portion. The Southern have 
the Advantage in the Mind; Subtilty, and Pene- 
tration, and Quickneſs of Parts, is Their Talent. 
The Middle Regions have ſomewhat of Both, and 
partake of all Theſe Excellencies ; but of Fach in 
leſs Degrees and moderate Proportions. From 
hence likewiſe we may underſtand, that the Man- 
ners and Original Diſpoſitions of Men ſimply con- 
ſider d, are not Vices or Virtues in their own N.. 
ture, but Neceſſary and Natural Effects. And the 
abſolute renouncing or deveſting our ſelves olf 
Theſe ; nay, the perfect Reformation of them, 1s 


ſomething more than difficult ; it is in ſome Caſes 
out 


out of our Power. But the ſweetning, and mode- 
rating, and reducing theſe Natural Extremes to 
Temper, and a due Medium ; the watching over 
them carefully, and reſtraining their Motions, This 
is properly our Duty, and the Buſineſs of Wiſdom 


and Virtue. 


F 
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The Second Diſtinction, and nicer Difference, 
which regards the Souls of Men, or the In- 
ternal Qualifications and Capacities of their 
Minds. 


His Second Diſtinction, which concerns the 


1 Minds of Men, and their inward Accom- Three Sorts 
pliſhments, is by no means ſo manifeſt as the for- ad Pe 


mer: It is not obvious to Senſe at all, nor does it 


Obſervation. The Cauſes of it are likewiſe com- 
pounded ; for it depends partly upon Nature, and 
partly upon Induſtry and Art; and ſo extends to 
our acquir'd Excellencies, as well as to Thoſe that 
are born and bred with us. According to this Di- 
ſtinction, there are (as was obſerv'd before) Three 
ſorts of Men, which divide them into Three Claſſes 
or Degrees of Souls. 

In the Firſt and loweſt of theſe Ranks we may 
place thoſe weak and mean Souls, which are al- 
moſt of a Level with Body and Matter ; of flen- 
der and narrow Capacities ; almoſt perfectly paſ- 
live, and ſuch as Nature ſeems to have made on 
purpoſe to Endure and Obey ; to live under Sub- 
ection and Management, and tamely to _— 
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their Leaders; In a Word, ſuch as are but juſt Men, 
and 0 more. | 
In the Second and middle Row, are Thoſe of 1 
tolerable Judgment and Underſtanding, and ſuch as 
make ſome Pretenſions to Wit and Learning, Ma- 
nagement and Addreſs : Theſe Men know Some- 
thing, but they are not ſufficiently acquainted with 
Themſelves ; They are content to take up with 
Opinions commonly receiv'd, and ſtick faſt to their 
firſt Impreſſions, without troubling Themſelves, or 
indeed being judicious enough, to enquire into the 
Truth, and Bottom of Things ; nay, were they 
capable of finding their deep and moſt abſtruſe 
Cauſes, they think this an unlawful Curioſity, and 
ſo make the Submiſſion of their Judgments a Prin- 
ciple of Duty and Conſcience. They look no 
farther than that little Spot of Ground where they Ne. 
ſtand Themſelves, and take it for granted, that MW + 
Matters are, or ought to be, all the World over, W < 
exactly the ſame with what they ſee them at home; N O 
and all that differ from them in Cuſtoms or Opinion, A 
they look upon with Piry or Diſdain; and alloy ce 
no better Names to, than Ignerant and Uncivilivda m 
Wild and Barbarous. They live in perfect Slavery th 
to local Laws, and the Vogue of that Village dat 
City where they have dwelt ever ſince they were ex 

hatch'd ; and this they do, not only in a quiet we 

Compliance, and orderly Obedience to them, Mp} 
(which it is the Duty of every Man, even the all 
ableſt and moſt judicious, to do) but they com- ni 
form their Senſe, and their Soul to them; and Co 
are verily perſuaded , that what is believ'd and 
practisd in their own Town, is the infallible Stan 
dard of Truth; the Only, or the Beſt Rule of Vir 
tue; and that all Men's Notions of Right ani 
Wrong, ought to be meaſur'd by Theirs. The 
forts of Men belong to the School and Diltria 
of Arijtctle ; They are Poſitive and Perempror), 
| | abounding 
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abounding in their own Senſe, and impatient of 
Contradiction: They look more at Convenience 
than Truth; and conſider what will make moſt 


for the Benefit of the World, and turn to'beſt Ac- 
count, rather than make it their Buſineſs to find 


| Things as they really are, and recommend what 
is Beſt in it ſelf, This Claſs conſiſts of infinite 

Subdiviſions, great Variety of Attainments and 
Degrees; the uppermoſt and moſt capable among 
| them are ſuch as ſit at Helm, and govern the 
| World ; thoſe that hold Empires and Kingdoms in 
their Hand, and either give Commands, or coun- 
ſel thoſe that do. 


In the Third and Higeſt Order, are the Men 


| bleſt with a lively, clear, and penetrating Wir ; a 
| ſound, ſolid, and ſtable Judgment; that do not 
content Themſelves with bare Hearſay, nor ſet up 
their Reſt in general and receiv'd Opinions; that 
E ſuffer not their Minds to be prepoſſeſt and won 
| over by the publick Vogue, nor are at all kept in 
| Awe, or afraid to oppoſe and diſſent from the 
common Cry, as being very well fatisfy'd, how 
many Cheats there are abroad in the World; and 
that ſome Things, no better than Falſhood and Jeſt, 
at the bottom, have been entertain'd, approvd, 
extoll'd, nay even reverenc'd and ador'd. For ſuch 
were the greateſt part of the old Philoſophy and 
Phyſick, ſuch the Divinations, and Oracles, and 
all the Idolatry and Trumpery of the Pagan Wor- 
ſhip ; which prevail'd, even in the moſt refin' d 


Countries, for many Generations together, and kept 


Mankind in ſlavery to moſt wicked and miſerable 
Deluſions. Theſe Men therefore are for bringing 


every Thing to the Light, fachoming it to the Bot- 
tom, entring into mature and impartial Delibera- 
tion, without Paſſion or Prejudice; ſearching into 
its abſtruſeſt Cauſes, its moſt ſecret Motives and 


Springs, and tracing them up to their firſt Head. 
They 
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They had much rather continue under the Unez. 
ſineſs of Doubt and Diſſatisfaction, and ſuſpeny 
their Aſſent for a while, than run themſelves in. 
to an Error, and take up falſe Confidences, ani 
ſtrong Perſuaſions of Things, which they have 0 
ſufficient Ground to believe or affirm: For That; 
the effect of Lazineſs or Littleneſs of Soul; grudg. 
Ing the Pains, or wanting the Courage to examine 
fairly; of Eaſineſs and Credulity, of an unſettled 
Judgment, or a raſh and haſty Determination, 
Theſe alas! are but very Few; and may be rec. 
kon'd Retainers to Socrates and Plato: They are grave 
and ſober, modeſt and referv'd ; they have a gres. 
ter reſpect to Truth, and the Reality of Thing, 
than the Uſefulneſs and Convenience of them; 
and had much rather inform Themſelves and 
Others rightly, than entertain or propagate a Mi- 
ſtake, which might tend to their Service and Ad. 
vantage. Now it Theſe have good Moral Diſpo- 
ſitions withal ; if all the Accompliſhments alread 
mention d, be crown'd with Integrity, and Pro- 
| bity, and Virtuous Living, They are then Wile in- 
deed, The very Perſons whoſe Character we are 
now enquiring after, and ſuch as this whole Tres. 
tiſe is intended to make Men. But we muſt no 
expect the World ſhould pay them all that De- 
ference which is their due. For they diſoblige 
Mankind by forſaking the common Road, diflen- 
ſenting from their receiv'd Notions and Rules; 
making new and troubleſom Diſcoveries, and not 
Awallowing all that is brought to them without 
_ Chewing. This makes the Vulgar look upon them 
with a very jealous Eye, as dangerous Perſons ; 
and to diſtinguiſh them by the Titles of Fanciſi 
Men, Virtuoſi, and Philoſophers, in a particular and 
abuſive Senſe of the Word. 


Now 
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Now the Firſt of theſe Claſſes is abundant! 
more numerous than the Second; and fo likewile 
the Second proportionably than the Third. Thoſe 
of the Firſt, and thoſe of the Laſt Order, the low- 
eſt and the ſublimeſt Souls, never trouble the World 
at all, nor make any Clutter or Diſturbance. The 
One are unqualify'd and unable, they are be- 


neath, and want Strength to do it: The other are 


as much above it, too Wiſe, and too Great, to 
deſcend to any Troubles of that kind. They have 
a ſufficiency and firmneſs in their own Mind, and 
are not concern'd for Things not worth their 
Care. Thoſe of the Middle Rank make all the 
Buſtle and Noiſe ; the Diſputes, and Diſtractions, 
and Publick Commotions are all owing to Them. 
Their Condition and Temper diſpoſes them to it, 
which is poſitive and conceited, full of Vanity and 
Preſumption; always in action, and never ſuffer- 
ing any Thing elſe to be at reſt. Thoſe of the 
Loweſt Degree, are the very Dregs and Settling 
of Mankind, the Sink and Refuſe of the World; 
which, like the Lees, falls to the Bottom of its 


own accord; and may be compared to the Ele- 


ment of Earth, which hath nothing to do, bur 
to receive all that comes, and bear all that is caſt 
upon it from Above. The Second Stage is like 
the Region of the Air, where all thoſe Meteors 
are form'd, which crack about out Ears, and pro- 
duce the Changes of Seaſons and Weather, and all 


the Alterations that affect this lower World; and 


when they have terrify'd us with dreadful Noiſes 
and Expectations, at laſt diſſolve, and fall down 
upon the Earth. Thoſe of the Higheſt Quality 
are like the Firmament, thoſe Mthereal and 
Higher Regions, not far diſtant from Heaven it 
ſelf, which are always clear and ſerene, peaceable 
and pure. | 


This 
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This Difference between Some Men and Other, 


is in ſome degree owing to Nature, and the Ori. 


ginal Diſpoſition ; the firſt Compoſition and Tem. 
perament of the Brain; which makes a mighty 
difference according to the predominance of Moif 
and Hot, and the ſeveral Proportions, in which 
each of theſe Qualities are mixt : For the Ming; 
of Men, and their Underſtandings, will vary won- 
derfully, and they will be Judicious, Smart, Vali. 
ant ; or Weak, Dull, and Cowards, according to 
the laying of theſe Foundations at firſt. But then 
the Building upon that Groundwork is the Buſinels 
of Inſtruction and Diſcipline; Experience, and 
getting acquainted with the World. So that theſe 
Diſtinctions are partly Artificial and Acquir'd too, 
and a Man's own Induſtry and Obſervation is of 
great Uſe, to diſabuſe his Mind, and bring it to a 


Manly Senſe of Things. I add upon this Occah- 


on, that we ſhall deceive our ſelves extremely, if 


we ſuppoſe any of theſe Claſſes confin d to parti. 


cular Profeſſions or Denominations of Men; for 
there are ſome of all ſorts in all Circumſtances and 
Characters; High and Low, Learned and Igno- 


rant, Good and Bad; ſome of the meaneſt Souls in 


the Gown, and ſome of the laſt and moſt exalted 
Spirits in high Shoes; ſome of ſlender Capacities, 
but entirely Virtuous ; and ſome of wonderful 
Natural Endowments, who are Monſters of Vice, 


So that indeed, as the Differences themſelves ad- 


mit of great Variety, That of the ſeveral De 
rees under each Diviſion, and the Diipoſition 
of the Perſons fo diſtinguiſh'd, is infinite and un. 
conceivabie. | 
here is alſo another Diſtinction ſometimes mad: 


between Men, with regard to the Abilities and In- 


ternal Accompliſhments of the Mind: For ſom? 


are able to make their own Way, beat our a Pa 


ſage where there was no Path, no Light before; 
an 
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and are ſo become their own Maſters in Virtue 
and Wiſdom. Theſe are happy Men indeed; 
Men of the largeſt Size ; and there are but few 
to whom Nature hath been ſo partially bountiful. 
Others have need of Aſſiſtance; and of theſe a- 
gain there are Two ſorts. Some only want Infor- 


| mation ; if you do but light them, and ſhew them, 
it is ſufficient ; They will follow readily of them- 


ſelves. But Others require more Help ; a Torch 
and a Guide is not enough for Them; They have 


need to be ſupported, and taken by the Hand: 
A kind Friend to draw and pull them forward, 


and a Spur ſometimes to quicken them in their. 
Pace. As for Thoſe, whom Nature hath furniſh'd 
ſo ill, that they are incapable of Inſtruction and 


Amendment, (which is the Caſe of ſome in the 
Loweſt Claſs ;) or Them who have corrupted 


Nature; and are grown reſtiff and intractable ; 
which is but too viſible in many of the Second 


| Claſs, ) I mention them not; for They (like 
| Beaſts that will neither lead nor drive) can on- 
ly be left to their own Ruine; deſperate, fool- 
hardy Wretches, of whom no Account at all is 
to be made, nor any Good to be expected. 
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C-HAP. XIIV. 
The Third Diſtinction and Difference be. 
tween Men, which is Accidental, and re- 


lates to their Degrees, Conditions, Offces, 


and Relations, 


1 * Accidental Diſtinction, which regards the 
State of Life wherein Men are placed, the 
Offices they execute, and the Relations they mu- 
tually bear to one another, is grounded upon the 
Two great Principles, and Fundamental Supports 
of all Humane Society, which are, Commanding 
and Obeying, Power and Subjection, a Superiour 
and an Inferior Station. For were it not for Go- 
verument and Obedience, all this goodly Fubrick would 
fall to Pieces. This Diſtinction I ſhall firſt endea- 
vour to repreſent to you in the groſs, by the fol- 
lowing Table. 


—— — 


E Imperio & Obſequio omnia conffant. 
; 8 


The 


Book l. 
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I. Families and Houſ- 


hold Government, 


tual Relations are 


The Firſt c, private, contracted Four 
and gene- which ex- E Ways; and the 
7 Divi- tends to | Authority is of 
ion. 


Four Sorts. 


; 


and here the mu- 
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1. Conjugal, between the 
Husband and Wife ; 
This Relation is the 
Source and Root of all 
Humane Society. 

2. Paternal, between Pa- 
rents and Children ; 
This. is truly and pro- 
perly Natural. 


1. Of Lords & 

3» 8 _ their Slaves. 

of twoNS?* Of Maſters 

Govt over their 
Servants. 


4. That of Patrons and 
their Dependants, which 
is now out of Date, and 
ſcarce any where in 
ule. 


7— 


2. Corporations and Colleges and Civil Commu- 
nities, ſuch as are call'd the leſſer Communi- 
ties, which relates to the ſeveral Members of 


Al Power 


and Sub- 


[90 is 


| 
4 
| 
1 
. 


riors and Inferi- 
ors, when conſi der- 
ed in different Re-* 
ſpects, and as Ps 
and Perſons may al 
ter the Caſe; and 
this is a Power of 


D d 2 


r. Supreme, which is 


% that particular Body. 


1. Monarchy, or a Govern- 
ment veſted in one fin. 
gle Perſon. 


fl « ac. | 2- Ariſtocracß, or that 

1 ge which is adminiſtred by 

Three knownCon- a Few of the beſt Qua- 

3 TIEN | lity. 

ſtiturions. „„ 

5 uf thePeople 
: 2 Publick, I ave ſome Share in it. 
and this a- 2. Subordinste, which © on GE.” , 

| gain is ei- | hesberweenPerſons F: ar Lords in their 

I ther. that are both Supe- everal Juriſdictions, and 


admitting of many De- 
grees. 

2. Officers and Magiſtrates 
deputed by the Supreme 
Power, of, which there 
is likewiſe great Va- 


riety. 


5 


This 


404 
a 2. : 
Kupreme 
Power Sub- 
divided. 
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This Publick Power, whether the Supreme, or 
the Subordinate, admits of ſeveral Subdiviſions, ve- 
ry neceſſary to be attended to. The Supreme, 
which, as I obſerv'd, is of Three Sorts, according 
to the different Conſtitutions, aad Methods of Go- 
vernment, executes and exerts it ſelf in as many 
different Ways, and each of theſe according to 


the different Temper and Management, hath been 


diſtinguith'd by the Titles of Kingly, Arbitrary, 
and Tyrannical. Kingly, is when the Supreme Power 
(be it lodged in one, or in more Hands) is it ſelf 
ſtrictly obedient to the Laws of Nature, and pre- 
ſerves and protects it Subjects, in their Natural 
Liberties, and Civil Rights. All Power, in general, 
belongs to Kings, particular Properties to Private Men. 
The King is Univerſal Lord, and hath a Right Para- 
mount; Others have the Right of Lordſhip and Poſſeſ- 
fron. Arbitrary Government is, when the Sovereign 
is Lord of Men's Perſons and Eſtates by Right of 
Conquelt ; and the Subjects are Govern'd without 


any regard to Claims, or Laws, or Rights, but 


in an abſolute Way, as Lords uſe their Slaves. 


This is rather Bondage and Captivity ; Subjection is 


_ roo gentle a Name for it; where Lives are cut 


off, and Eſtates ſeiz'd, and rack'd, and taken away, 
at Pleaſure. Tyrannical Government is, Where the So- 


vereign deſpiſes and diſregards all the Laws of Na- 


ture, and Original Rights of Mankind; and ſo 


does not only make uſe of, but abuſes the Per- 


ſons and Poſſeſſions of the Subjects; and this dif- 


fers from the former Arbitrary Way, much after 
the ſame manner that a Robber differs from a Fair 


Enemy in the Field. 


— 
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Now, Of theſe Three different Conſtitutions, 
the Monarchical ; but of the Three Tempers or Ways 
of Governing, the Arbitrary hath been obſerved to 
be the moſt Ancient, and beſt Calculated of any, 


for Grandeur; Continuance, and Splendor, Thus 
| it 
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it was with the Aſſyrian, Perſian, «Egyptian, and, at 
preſent, that of Atbiopia, (the moſt Ancient of 
any) Muſcovy, Tartary, Turkey, and Peru. But the 
beſt and moſt natural Eſtate is, that manner of 
Government which we call Kingly, according to 
our late Diſtinction of it. The Famous Ariſtocra- 
cies were that of the Lacedemonians heretofore, and 
that of the Venetians and States of Holland at this Day. 
The Democracies were Rome, Athens, Carthage ; but 
the Government of all Theſe, as to its Temper and 
Method of Adminiſtration, was what we call 
Kingly. 

The Publick Power, which 1s Subaltern, or Sub- 


; : : 3· 
ordinate, is lodg'd in particular Lords, and Theſe Of Pari. 
are of ſeveral Sorts and Degrees, according to ©#r(ords. 


their reſpective Tenures and Capacities. But the 
moſt conſiderable are Five. 
I. Lords Tributary, who only owe Tribute, and 


nothing elſe. 


2. Feudatary Lords, who hold their Lands in 
Fee. | 


"2 Simple Vaſſals, who owe Fealty and Homage 
for their Fee: Theſe Three may be Sovereign 


themſelves too. 

4. Liege Vaſſals, that beſides Fealty and Homage 
owe Perſonal Suit and Service, and fo cannot be 
truly Sovereign. 5 ; 

5. Natural Subjects, whether Vaſſals in Fee or in 
Cens, or in any other Tenure and Capacity; Theſe 
owe Subjection and Obedience, and cannot be ex- 
empted from the Power of their Sovereign Lord, 
and yet are Lords themſelves. 

The Publick Subordinate Power, which conſiſts in 


Offices under, and Proper Officers employ'd by. Offer, 


the Supreme Power, is of ſeveral Sorts ; but may 
be reduc'd to Five Degrees, with regard to the Di- 
ſtinctions of Honour and Power, which belong to, or 
may direct us in the Conſideration of them. 

1 ws. met 1. The 
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1. The Firſt and loweſt Sort is that of Publick 
Executioners ; ſuch as give the laſt Stroke, and finiſh 
upon Criminals what the Courts of Juſtice have 
awarded and begun. Theſe, however neceſſar 
have yet ſomewhat ſo ſhocking in their Employ- 
ment, that it hath generally been look'd upon as 
Odicus and Scandalous, and the Perſons in that 
Office, not ſuffer'd, in many Places, to dwell 
within the City. | 

2. The Second are Men that are neither Ho- 
nourable nor Diſhonourable upon the Account of 
_ Poſt, ſuch as Sergeants, Trumpeters, and the 
ike. - | 

3- The Third Sort have Honour and Reſpect, 


indeed, by Vertue of their Office, but no Authori- 


ty by way of Cognizance or Power ; ſuch are 
Notaries, Receivers, Secretaries, and the like. 
4. The Fourth have not an empty Honour on- 
ly, but Power and Cognizance, and yet not any 
Juriſdiction, properly fo call'd ; ſuch are the King's 
Counſel, for Example; who may examine Publick- 
ly, but can determine or give final Iſſue to no- 
thing. 5 . 
5. The Laſt have Juriſdiction, properly ſo call'd, 
and, by Vertue of this, they have all the reſt. And 
Theſe only, in Strictneſs of Speech, are Magi- 
giftrates ; which may be diſtinguiſh'd ſeveral Ways, 
particularly into theſe Five Sorts, each of which is 
Two-fold. | | 
I. Mayors, Senators, Judges. 
Colonels, &c. Generals, Judges. 
2. In Politicks or Civil Government. 
In Military Matters. | | 
3. In Queſtions and Caſes of Property and Right. 
In Criminal Cafes, or Tryals of Offenders. 
4. Offices Titular, Fix'd, and Hereditary. 
Offices in Particular Commiſſion. 


5. Officers 


5. Officers Perpetual, of which Nature it is fit, 
that there ſhould be feweſt, and Thoſe on- 
ly of the leaſt Conſequence. 
Officers Temporal, or Removable, ſuch as all 
of the Higheſt Importance ought to be. 


— ¼E)“ . 
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of the Conditions and Degrees of Men particu- 
larly, according to the foregoing Table. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


T is neceſſary to obſerve upon this Occaſion, 
that the ſeveral Diviſions of this Table, and the 
Diſtinction of thoſe Powers, and their reſpective De- 
pendencies upon, and under, them, (beginning at 
thoſe which are Private and Domeſtick) are men- 
tion'd here with no other Deſign, than to give a 
diſtinct View of the ſeveral States and Conditions 
of Men; It being the Intention of this Preſent 
Book, only to know Man in all his Capacities. 
And therefore a great Part of what might be ex- 
peed upon the Head of Power and Subjection, the 
Reader muſt be content to wait for, till we come 
to the Third and laſt Part of this Treatiſe : 
Where, under the Head of Fuſftice, theſe ſeveral 
Chapters and Capacities will come underour Con- 
ſideration again; and the ſeveral Duties and Vir- 
tues required upon their Account will be ſpecified 
and explained. But, before we enter upon any of 


them in particular, it may not be amiſs to pre- 
miſe ſomewhat briefly, concerning Command and 


Obedience in general. Theſe being the reciprocal 
Exerciſes of the Relations here mention'd. The 
Two Foundations and Principal Cauſes of all that 


Variety of Circumſtances, in which Mankind have 
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been already deſcribed. 
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CHAP. XLV. 
Of Command and Obedience. 


T ele, as I ſaid, are the Ground-work, upon 
which all Humane Society 1s built ; And the 
many different Conditions, Profeſſions, and Rela- 
tions, that go to making it up, do all ariſe from, 
and depend upon, Them. Theſe Two are Relative 
Terms; they mutually regard, produce, preſerve and 
ſupport each other; and are equally neceſſary in all 
Companies and Communities of Men; but are, not- 
withſtanding, liable to Envy and Oppoſition, Miſre- 
preſentation and Complaint ; All which are the na- 
tural and conſtant Effects, even of That, without 
which we are not able to ſubſiſt. The diſcontented 
Populace would reduce their Sovereign to the Con- 
dition of a Car- Man; The Ambition of Monarchs 
would repreſent him greater than a God. In Com- 
mand is imply d Dignity, Difficulty (Theſe Two 
commonly go together) Goodneſs, Ability, and all 
the Characters and Qualities of Grandeur. 


The Command it ſelf, that is, The Sufficiency, | 


the Conrage, the Authority, and other Quali- 


fications of it, are deriv'd from above, and the 


Gift of God. * Empire and Dominion are beſtowed 


by the Divine Appointment, and there is no Power but f 


God (fays the Apoſtle to the fame Purpoſe.) From 
whence it was that Plato ſaid, God did not place 
ſome Men over others, that is, not Mere Men, 
and ſuch as were of the Common Sort and Vul- 
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Chap. 45. Of Command and Obedience. 
gar Qualifications ; but the Perſons whom he ſet 
apart, and exalted for Government, were ſuch as 


exceeded others ; were more finiſhed, eminent for 
ſome ſingular Virtue, and diſtinguiſhing Gift of 
Heaven; in ſhort, were ſomewhat more than 
Men, and ſuch as former Ages gave the Title of 
Heroes to. | | | | 
Obedience 15 a Matter of Benefit and Advantage ; 
of Eaſe and Neceflity ; the Obeying well, is of 
the Two, more conducive to the Publick Peace, 
and Safety, than the Commanding wiſely ; and 
the Conſequences of withſtanding and refuſing the 
Commands of our Superiors, or the complying 
with them Imperfectly and Negligently, are much 


more Dangerous and Deſtructive, than Ill and Im- 


proper Commands Themſelves are, or want of Skill 
to Govern. Juſt as in the Caſe of a Married Life, 
the Husband and Wife are equally obliged to Con- 
ſtancy of Affection and Fidelity to the Bed; and 
the Words in which they ſolemnly engage for This, 


are the very Same for both Parties; the ſame Ce- 


remonies and Formalities to ſignifie and confirm it; 


but yet the Conſequences are by no means equal, 


but the Miſchiefs of Difloyalty are incomparably 
More, and Greater in an Adulterous Wife, than 
an Adulterous Husband : So likewiſe Commanding 
and Obeying are equally Duties, and neceſſary in all 
manner of Societies which unite Men to one ano- 


ther; but yet the Diſobedience of the Subject 


draws much greater Inconveniences after it, than 
the Unskilfulneſs or the real Faults of the Gover- 
nour. Several States and Kingdoms have held out 
a long Courſe, and been reaſonably Proſperous and 
Flouriſhing, under, not only Ignorant, but very 
wicked Princes and Magiſtrates, by the mere Force 
of the Unity, and Compliance, and ready Obe- 
dience of the Subjects. Which agrees well with 
the Anſwer made by a Wiſe Man to that Moy rn 
C ; 5 0 . O 
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© How it came to paſs, that the Republick of 
* Sparta was fo remarkably Flouriſhing ? And 
cc whether it proceeded from the Wiſdom and 
c good Conduct of their Governours ? Nay, (ſaid 
© he) I impute it not to their Princes Command- 
© ing well, but to the Subjects Obeying well. 
But when the People break their Yoak, or throw 
it off, and refuſe Obedience, there is no Remedy 
but ſuch a State muſt be ruin'd, and fall to the 
Ground. 
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C HAP. XLVI. 
07 Marriage. 


— — the State of Marriage be an- 
tecedent to any other, of the greateſt An- 


tiquity, and the higheſt Importance; The very 


Foundation and Fountain of all Humane Society, 
(for Families firſt, and then Commonwealths ſpring 
out of it; according to that Obſervation of Cicero, 
The Firſt Union and neareſt Relation is between Man and 


Wife ; This is the Beginning of Cities, the Nurſery and 


firſt Plantation of all Publick Communities) yet it hath 


had the III- Fortune to be diſeſteem'd and run 


down by ſeveral Perſons of conſiderable Wit and 
Character, who have traduc'd it, as a Condition 
beneath Men of Underſtanding, and drawn up 


ſeveral formal Objections againſt it, in particular 
Theſe that follow. 0 | 


Prima Societas in Conjugio eſt, quod principium Urbis, ſe- 
minarium Reipublice. Cic. de Offic, Lib. 1. 
55 79 | 
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* Firſt of all, They tell you, the Covenants and 2. 
d Obligations they enter into by it, are unreaſonable Often 
and unjuſt ; we may call it a Band of Union; but 2 = 
4 it is no better than the Chains and Fetter, of a Cap- _ 
j. we. For what Confinement can be more inſup- 
portable, than That by which a Mantakes him- 
ſelf down ; and becomes a Slave as long as he lives, 
ro Care and Trouble, and the Humours of another 
Perſon 2 For this is the Conſequence, if the Cou- 
ple are unſucceſsful, and unſuitable in their Tem- 
pers; That there is no Remedy, but a Man muſt 
ſtand by his Bargain, be it never ſo bad, and con- 
_ BK tinue wretched without any other poſſible Cure but 
Death. Now what can be more contrary to Equi- | 
ty and Juſtice, than that the Folly of one half 
Hour ſhould poyſon the whole Term of all his: = 
Years to come? That a Miſtake in one's Choice, 
or perhaps a Trick, by which he was trapann'd 
into this Condition, but, to be ſure, an act of Obe- 
+. dience many times to the Commands of a Parent, 
or Compliance with the Advice of a Friend; a 
ſubmitting one's Own Judgment and Inclination 
so che Pleaſure and Diſpoſal of Others: What | 
Reaſon ( ſay They) is there that any of theſe | 
Things ſhou'd engage a Man to perpetual Miſery | 
„ and Torment? Were not the other Nooſe about 
„ che Neck the wiſer Choice of the Two ? and to | 
th end one's Days and Troubles immediately by leap- | 
un ing headlong from ſome Rock into the Sea, than 4" 


d thus to launch out into an Eternity of Pains ; to 
on lave 2 Hell upon Earth; and always live and lie 
by a Storm of Jealouſie and IIl- nature, of Rage 
ar and Madneſs, of Obſtinacy, and Affectation, and 
intractable Perverſeneſs, and other vile Qualities in 
which the Sex abounds? Hence it was the Saying 
of one Author, That whoever firſt invented the 
© Marriage-Knor, had contrived à very fair and 
_ F*© colourable, but withal, a moſt effectual Expedi- 
rſt : 5 enc 


e ent for taking a ſevere Revenge upon Mankind: 
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* A Snare or Net to catch Fools and Brutes in, 
* and then put them to a long and lingring 


Death. And of another, That for a wiſe Man 


* to marry a Fool, or a Woman of Senſe a Cox- 
* comb, was like tying the Living to the Dead; 
ce thatſo by the Extremity of Cold from the Car- 
* kaſs, the Body might chill and languiſh, till at 
* laſt it expire; which is of all Capital Puniſh- 
c ments the moſt barbarous, that ever Tyrants 
© have been able to invent. HE 
The Second Accuſation imports, That Marriage 
corrupts and adulterates Generous and Great 
Minds, by ſoftening and abating, nay utterly enfee- 
bling and diſſolving their Life and Vigour, by the 
little Dalliances, and Flatterings, and Wheedles of 2 


Perſon, of whom one is fond; by Tenderneſs for 


one's Children, Care and Management of Dome- 
ſtick Affairs, and Sollicitude to provide for, and 
raiſe one's Family in the World. What lamentable 
Inſtances of this Effeminacy are Samſon, and Solo- 
mon, and Mark Anthony ? whoſe Falls ftand in Sto- 
ry, like ſo many noble Ruines, to put us in mind 
of that Enemy, with ſome Indignation, that un- 
dermin'd and demoliſh'd what Nature had made 
fo ſtrong. If then there muſt be Marrying, it is 
fit (ſay they) that This ſhould be left to Fel. 
lows that have more Body than Soul; let Them go 
on ſecurely, being ſo well qualify'd, and having 


ſo little to hazard; and the Cares and Burden 


of the World are indeed propereſt for Them; for 
ſuch mean and low Conſiderations are Employ- 
ments juſt of a Size with Their Capacities. But 
as for Thoſe, whom Nature hath been ſo liberal 
to in another kind, and given them good Senſe, 
and noble Souls, capable of greater and better 
Things, Is it not pity to ſhackle and bind Them 


down to the World and the Fleſh, as you do 
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Beaſts to the Manger? Nay, even among Beaſts, 
ſome Diſtinctions are made too; for Thoſe among 
them that are moſt eſteem'd for Service and Cou- 
rage, (as among Dogs and Horſes particularly) 
are kept up at a diſtance, and forbidden all Ap- 
proaches of the other Sex; Others of leſs Value ſer- 
ving to breed upon very well. Accordingly among 
Mankind, Thoſe that are devoted to the moſt 
Venerable and Holy Profeflions, the Service of the 
Altar, and a Recluſe Life, both Men and Women ; 
ſuch whoſe Stations oblige them to be the moſt 
excellent Part of the World, the Flower and Or- 
nament of Chriſtian Religion, Clergy and Mona- 


ſticks are forbidden by the Church of Rome ever 


to Marry at all. And the Reaſon moſt certainly 
is This, that Marriage obſtructs Wiſdom and Vir- 
tue, calls off the Mind, and gives it too ſtrong 
and too frequent a Diverſion, clips its Wings, and 
checks its nobleſt Flights. For the Contemplation 
of High, and Heavenly, and Divine Objects, is by 
no means conſiſtent with the Clutter, and Hurry, 
and ſordid Cares of Family-concerns: Upon which 
Account it is that the Apoſtle, who commands 


| Continency even in Marriage, hath preferr'd abſolute 


Celibacy before it. Marriage perhaps may have the 
Advantage in Point of Profit and Convenience, 
but the Honour and the Virtue (they tell you) is 
confeſſedly on the other ſide, 

Beſides ; It confounds Men's Meaſures, and de- 
feats noble and pious Intentions and Undertakings. 
St. Auguſtin gives an Account to this purpole, That 
He and ſome other Friends of his, ſome whereof 
were married Men, having formed a Deſign of re- 
tiring from the Town, and all Converſation with 
the World, into ſome Solitude, that ſo they might 
have nothing to employ their Thoughts but the 
ſtudy of Wiſdom and Virtne ; their whole Scheme 
was immediately interrupted, and utterly quaſh'd, 


| 
| 
| 
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by the Interpoſition of their Wives. And another 
wiſe Man hath given us his Opinion, © Thar if 
« Men could prevail with Themſelves to give over 
© all Converſation with Women, Angels would 
i. certainly viſit and keep them Company. 
Once more; Marriage is a great Hindrance to 
Men's Improvement; particularly it keeps them at 
home, and cuts them off from the Opportunities 
of Travelling, and converſing with Foreign Coun- 
tries: which is really a great Accompliſhment, and 
a mighty Convenience , to learn Wiſdom one' 
ſelf, and to teach it to others, and to communi- 
cate what we have ſeen and known, to thoſe who 
want the ſame Opportunities. In ſhort ; Marriage 
does not only cramp up, and depreſs great Parts, 
and great Souls, but it deprives the World of ma- 
ny noble Deſigns, Works of Munificence, and 
Charity, and Publick Good ; it renders a Man 
incapable of ſerving his Country, and attempting 
fuch. Things, as He can give no entertainment 
to the Thoughts of, in the Embraces of a tender 
Wite, and his Little ones round about him. For 
Theſe: need and require the Care and Preſervati- 
on of Himſelf ; and ſerve for an Excuſe ; at leaf 
they cool his Courage, to Actions that are Brave, 
if at the ſame time they ſeem Deſperate, or are 
manifeſtly erous. And is it not à noble 
Sight now, to ſee a Man that is fit to be at the 
Helm, trifling away his Time at home, playing 
and telling Stories with his Wife and Children in 
the Chimney- corner? Is it not Ten Thouſand 
Pities, that One who is capable of Governing and 
Directing a World, ſhould be entirely bury d in 
Secreſie, loſt to the Publick, and taken up with 
the Concerns of a ſingle Family? Upon this 
Conſideration it was, that a Great Man, when 
his Friends moved a Match to him, made an- 
ſwer, That be was born to Command Men, and nt 
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one pretiy little Toy of a Woman ; fo Adviſe and 
give Rules to Kings and Princes, and not to Boys and 


Girles. | 


To that Part of theſe Objections, which 


any ſerious Argument, ( for a great deal of them Anſwer to 


is Raillery only) we may anſwer as follows; 
That Humane Nature muſt be confider'd, as it 
really is; A State not capable of Abſolute Perfecti- 
on; nor was ſuch a Life here ever intended for 


them. 


us, as we ſhould have nothing in it to be found 


fault with, nothing that ſhould croſs, or give us 


cauſe to wiſh it otherwiſe. Our very Remedies 


muſt make us a little ſick, even when they are 
promoting our Health and Recovery; and every 
Convenience carries its Abatement, and is clogg'd 
and incumbred with ſome Inconvenience Aa 
rable from it. Theſe are Evils, allow it, but they 


are Neceſſary Evils. And if the Caſe be nor well 


in all Points, yet this is the beft of it; for there 
is no other way poffible to be deviſed for the pre- 
ſerving and propagating Mankind, but what would 
make the Matter infinitely worſe, and be liable to 
More and Greater Evils. Some indeed, (as Plato 
in particular) would fain have rooted out theſe 
Thorns, and refin'd upon the, Point, by inventing; 
other Methods for the Continuance of the Spe- 
cies ; but after all their Hammering and Poliſhing, 
Thoſe Conceits at laſt prov'd mere Caſtles in the 
Air; Things perfectly impracticable, and fuch as 
if once receiv d could never have laſted; and be- 
ſides, it appear d evidently, that tho* they had been 
practis'd and approv'd, yet even Theſe were loaded 
too with a great many Inconveniences, and fore 
Difficulties. The Truth is, Men create their Own 
Uneaſineſs, and make all the Hardſhip to Them- 
ſelves ; Their Vices and Intemperances, the Vio- 
ence and the Contrariety of their Paſſions, are 
their Tormentors; and then they blame the State 

in 
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in which they feel and ſuffer thoſe Torment, 
But That is clear, and free from Guilt, and ſo i; 
every Thing but Man himſelf, who turns ever 

Thing againſt Himſelf, and knows not how to uſe 
any Condition as he ought, and to the beſt Ad- 
vantage. But Thoſe that are Philoſophers indeed, 
will go a great deal farther ; They will tell you, 
Theſe very Difficulties recommend Marriage the 
more, as rendring it a School of Virtue, an Ap- 
prenticeſhip to learn it, a daily and Domeſtick 
Exerciſe to perfect and render it familiar to us. 
And Socrates, that great Oracle of Wiſdom, when 
People reproached him with the peeviſh and im- 
perious Humour of his Wife, declar'd that it was 
an Advantage to him ; for by that means he learnt 
at home to behave himſelf with Conſtancy and 
Patience in all Accidents and Companies abroad; 
and to make all the Uneaſineſſes of Fortune go 
down very glibly. But This, tho' it want not a 
great deal of good Senſe at the Bottom, and may 
be very uſeful to Men of good Diſpoſitions, and 
Capacity enough to ſerve themſelves of it, is yet 
ſuch an Argument as I do not expect many Con- 
verts from. Admitting then, that They who con- 
tinue ſingle do beſt conſult their Own private Eaſe 
and Satisfaction : Admit it better and more pru- 
dent thus to reſerve one's ſelf for Piety and De- 
votion, and eminent Degrees of Virtue, by pre- 
venting all thoſe Avocations and Interruptions, 
which the Cares of a Married Life unavoidabl 


expoſe us to. (And it is in this Senſe, and for theſe 


Purpoſes only, that St. Paul prefers a State of Celi- 
bacy, which thoſe that make uſe of, and pretend 
to be directed by his Authority, would do well to 
conſider ) Yet after all, with what Face can any 
Chriſtian ſpeak in diſparagement of Marriage, who 
remembers at all, what the Faith he makes profeſſi- 


on of, hath taught him to believe in Honour of 
it? 
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it? For, when all is done, theſe are unanſwerable, 
and they ought to be eſteem'd very Sacred Argu- 
ments, ſuch as ſhould command our higheſt Vene- 
ration and Reſpect, That it is of God's own In- 
ſtitution, That it was his firſt Ordinance, That he 
appointed it in Paradiſe, in a State of Innocence 
and Perfection, when Humane Nature was in all 
its Glory. Theſe are Four weighty Conſiderations, 
and ought to recommend, at leaſt, to deliver it 
from diminiſhing Reflections, when they are not 
capable of a ſober Reply. After this we find, that 
the Son of God himſelf was pleas d to honour 
and approve it with his Preſence, to work his firſt 
Miracle in favour of it, and the Perſons engag'd in 
it; nay, that he hath condeſcended to make uſe of 
This, as a Figure of that moſt Sacred and Inviola- 
ble Union betwixt Him and his Church; and upon 


that Account, given it the Privilege of being ſtyl'd Epheſ. v. 


a Myſtery, a Great and Divine Myſtery. | 
It muſt be acknowledg'd, indeed, that Marriage 
is by no means an indifferent Thing: It admits of 


no Middle State, but is apt to run into Extremes, Goa, or » 
and is generally the greateſt Happineſs, or the great- Great Evil. 


eſt Calamity of Humane Life; a State of much 
Tranquillity, or of inſupportable Trouble; a Pa- 
radiſe or a Hell. If well and wiſely undertaken, 
it is full of Sweetneſs and Pleaſure; if ill and 
unſucceſsfully, it is a grievous Burden, a bitter, 
and fatal, and moſt painful Yoke. For this Co- 
enant and Coming together, does above any 
other Inſtance make good the Truth of that Pro- 
verb, That * Men are either Gods or Brutes to one 
another... Re 24 4 rr hs 
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Marriage is a Work compos'd of a great many 


| When God, Parts, and a great many Qualities muſt meet to- 
it is ex · | 


ceedingly q 


gether, to render it Beautiful and Uniform. Abun- 
ance of Conſiderations are neceſſary in order to it, 
more than reſpect merely the Perſons of thoſe to be 
concern'd in it. For tho' it be commonly ſaid, 
Men marry for themſelves alone, yet there ought to be 
great regard had to Poſterity ; the Family we go 
into, the Alliances we make, the Circumſtances and 
Condition of the People are of great weight. And 
Theſe and other Reſpects muſt be carefully artend- 
ed to: But above all, the Temper and the Vir- 
tues, which-ought to be the principal Objects and 
Motives of our Affection. The want of proceed- 
ing in this manner, is the very reaſon why we ſee 
fo few happy Matches. And the extreme Scarcity 
of ſuch, is a ſign that Marriage is highly valuable: 


For it is a Fate common to all great Poſts, that 


they are difficult, and very ſeldom difcharg'd as 
they ought to be. Kingly Power and Government 


is beſet with Cares and Difficulties, and very few 
that aſpire to it, are ſtrictly Virtuous and Succeſſ⸗ 
ful in the Adminiſtration. But the true Ground 


of failing ſo frequently in this Point, is to be 
fetch'd from the Licentiquſneſs and Debauchery, 
the Unruly Paſſions and Exorbitant Humours of 
Mankind, and not from any thing in the State 
and Inſtitution it ſelf. From hence it is, that we 
find experimentally, Such as are of good, and quiet, 
and virtuous Diſpoſitions, plain and mean Perſons 


taſte more of the Comforts, and enjoy themſelves 


more in it, than others of- higher Quality - and 
Attainments. Senſual Defires, and the Delights of 
the World, have taken leſs hold of ſuch ; they are 
leſs nice and curious, and have not ſo much lei- 
ſure to teaze and torment themſelves, Men that 
are debauch'd, and love to live at large, corrupt 


min their Manners, troubleſome in their Converſa- 


tion, 
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y Þ tion, whimiſical, and particular in their Hu- 

>» mours, are not cut out for this Condition of 
Life, nor can ever expect to be tolerably eaſy 
under it. ” 100 NL 
be Marriage is a Wiſe and Prudent Bargain, a Holy 6. 
d, and Inviolable League, an Honourable Agree- A general 
be ment. If this Knot be well ty'd, there is not in _ 
o the whole World any thing more beautiful, more 

nd lovely, more defirable : It is a ſweet and noble So- 

1d Þ ciery, full of Conſtancy and mutual Truft ; full 

d- of infinite Good Offices and reciprocal Obligations; 

ir- moſt excellent in their own Nature, moſt uſeful 

nd to the Parties themſelves, and of general Service and 

d- Benefit to Mankind. This is a Converſation, Amo- 

ee rous, not of Love and Senſual Delight, but of chaſte 

ty Affection and entire Friendſhip. For Love in theſe 

e: Two Senſes is a very different Thing, and the 

at One as diſtant from the Other, as the feveriſh and 

2 diſeaſed' Heat of a Sick Man is from the natural 

nt Warmth of a good Temper and healrhful Confti- 

wh tution. Marriage challenges to it ſelf Affection 

f. and Advantage, Juſtice and Honour, Conſtancy 

nd and Pleaſure. Call its Fruitions flat and inſipid if 

be you pleaſe, but yet they are ſolid and ſubſtantial, 

ry, agreeable and univerſal: They muſt needs be fo 

of indeed, becauſe they are lawful and innocent; 

ate free from the Cenſure of Others, and the Re- 

we proaches of one's Own Mind. What the World 

et, calls Love, aims at nothing but Delight; it hath 

55 perhaps ſomewhat of Sprightlineſs, and is of a 

ve; quicker and more poignant Reliſh ; but this cannot 

ind hold long, and we plainly ſee it cannot, by ſo 

of few Matches ſucceeding well, where Beauty and 

are Amorous Defires were at the bottom of them: 

ei- There muſt be ſomething more ſolid to make us 

hat! happy. A Building that is to ſtand for our whole 

apt! Lives, ought to be ſet upon firmer Foundations; 

f and theſe Engagements are ſerious Matters, ſuch 

on, E e 2 as 
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as deſerve, and it is Pity but they ſhould have our 
utmoſt Diſcretion employ'd upon them. That 
hot Love bubbles and boils in our Breaſts for 2 
while, but it 15 worth nothing, and cannot-con- 
tinue ; and therefore it very often happens, that 
theſe Affairs are very fortunately manag'd by a 
Third Hand. 7) 

This Deſcription is only Summary, and in gene- 
ral Terms. But, that the Caſe may be more per. 
fectly and particularly underſtood, it is fit we take 
Notice, that there are Two Things Eſſential and 
abſolutely Neceſſary to this State of Life, which, 
however contrary and inconſiſtent they may at 
Firſt Sight appear, are yet in Reality no ſuch Mat- 
ter. Thefe are Equality and Inequality; the Former 
concerns them as Friends, and Companions, and 
upon the Level; the Other, as a Superiour and an 
Inferiour. The Equality conſiſts in that entire 
Freedom, and unreſerved Communication, whereby 
they ought to have all Things in common; their 
Souls, Inclinations, Wills, Bodies, Goods, are mu- 
tually from thenceforward made over; and neither 


of them hath any longer a peculiar and diſtinct 


Propriety excluſive of the other. Ibis, in ſome 
Places is carry'd a great deal farther, and extends 
to Life and Death too; inſomuch, that aſſoon as 


the Husband is dead, the Wife is oblig'd- to follow 


him without Delay. There are ſome; Countries, 
where the Pubiick and National Laws require 


them to do ſo ; and they are oftentimes ſo zealous 


in their Obedience, that where Polygamy is indul- 
ged, it a Man leaves ſeveral Wives behind him, they 


try for it publickly, and enter up their Claims, 
Which of them ſhall obtain the Honour and Pri- 


vilege of ſleeping with their Spouſe (that is the Ex- 
preſſion they ſoften it by) and upon this Occaſion, 


each urges in her on behalf, that ſhe was the beſt 


belov'd Wife, or had the laſt Kils of, him, or 
. | 1 brought 
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brought him Children, or the like, ſo to gain the 
preference to themſelves. e | 


Th Ambitious Rivals eagerly purſue 
Death, as their Crown to Lowe and Virtue due ; 
a Prefer their Claims, and glory in Succeſs, 

| Their Lords firſt Nuptials are courted leſs: 
Approach his Pile with Pomp, in Triumph burn, 
And mingle Aſhes in one Common Urn. 


d In other Places, where no Laws enjoyn'd any 
„ ſuch Thing, it hath been reſolv'd and practis d, 
by mutual Stipulation and voluntary Agreement, 

| made privately between the Parties themſelves, 
| which was the Caſe of Mark Anthony and Cleopatra. 
But omitting this, which, in truth, is a wicked, 
n FF barbarons and unreaſonable Cuſtom, The Equality 
I which is, and ought to be, between Man and Wife, 
extends it ſelf to the Adminiſtration of Affairs, and 
il Inſpection over the Family in common; from 
L- © whence the Wife hath very juſtly the Title of Lady 
or Miſtreſs of the Houſe and Servants ; as well as 
& the Husband that of Maſter and Lord over them. 
e And this joint Authority of Theirs over their own 
Private Family is a Picture in Little of that Form 
35 of Publick Government, which is term'd an Ari- 

| ftocracy. YO 3 

„ That Diſtinction of Superiour and Inferiour, 8. 
re which makes the Inequality, conſiſts in this. That” mel 
us the Husband ha h a Power and Authority over his 
wife, and the Wife is plac'd in Subjection to her 
 Þ Husband. The Laws and Governments of all Nati- 
„ons throughout the World agree in thisPreeminence;. 


Et certamen habent lethi, quæ viva ſequatur 
Conjugium, pudor eſt non licuifſe mori: 
it Ardent Victrices, & flammæ pectota prevent, 
or ® Imponyntq; ſuis Ora peruſta viris. 
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but the Nature and the Degrees of it are not ever) 


| where the ſame: For Theſe differ in Proportion, as 


the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Place differ. Thus far 
the Conſent is Univerſal ; That the Woman, how 
noble ſoever her Birth and Family, how great ſo- 
ever her Fortunes, or any other Perſonal Advantages, 


is not upon any Conſideration exempted from Sub- 


jection to her Husband. This Superiority and Inferiori- 
ty may well be general, and be the Opinion of All, 
when it is ſo plainly the Condition of All. For, in 
truth, it is the Work of Nature, and founded upon that 
Strength, and Sufficiency, and Majeſty of the One 
Sex, and the Weakneſs, and Softneſs, and Incapacities 
of the Other, which prove it not equally quality'd, 
nor ever deſign'd for Government. But there are 
many other Arguments beſides, which Divines fetch 
from Scripture upon this Occaſion, and prove the 
Point indeed ſubſtantially by Them. For Rew./:tion 
here hath back d and enforc'd the Dictates of Reaſon, 
by telling us expreſly, that Man was made firſt; that 
he was made by God alone, and entirely by Him, 
without any Creature of a like Form contributing 
any thing towards his Being. That he was created 
on purpoſe for the Pleaſure and Glory of God, his 
Head ; That he was made after the Divine Image 
and Likeneſs ; a Copy of the Great Original above, 
and perfect in his Kind: For Nature always begins 
with ſomething in its juſt Perfection: Whereas .- 


man Was created in the Second Place; and not fo 


properly Created as Formed ; made after Man; 


taken out of his Subſtance ; * Faſhioned according 


to that Pattern, and ſo His Image, and only the Co- 


* See 1 Corinth. xi. 7. 8. The Man is the Image and Similirude 
of God; but the Woman is the Similitude of the Man. So eixal % 
Fe ought to be render'd in the Senſe of qbuie ſimilis ſum, not 
Glory, as we read it, which is foreign to the veſt of the Wards, 
and the whole Scope of that Argument, © © 
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us of the Corruption and Fall of Man. For the Mo- 
man Was firft in the Tranſgreſſion; and ſinned of 
her own Head; Man came in afterwards, and by 


ment, and made the Husband Judge and Diſpoſer 


particularly: For the Laws of Romulus gave a Man Halicel. 2. 


Greeks ; and Cæſar ſays, that the Old Gauls gave 


Parts, and in theſe already mention d, ſince thoſe 


for granted, that the Authority of the Husband, 


the Wife; to correct her, when ſhe does amiſs, by 
Reproofs and Confinement ; for (Blows are below a 
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py of a Copy; made occaſionally, and for particu- 

lar Uſes, to be a Help, and a Second to the Man; | 
who is himſelf the Principal and Head, and there- | 
fore She is upon all theſe Accounts Imperfe. Thus 
we may argue from the Order of Nature ; But the | 
Thing 15 confirmed yet more by the Relation given 


her Inſtigation. The Woman therefore, who was 
laſt in Good, in order of Nature, and Occaſional 
only; but foremoſt in Evil, and the Occaſion of 
That to Man, is molt juſtly put in Subjection to 
Him, who was before Her in the Good, and at- 
ter in the Evil. | 

This Conjugal Superiority and Power hath been 9. 
very differently reſtrain'd or enlarg'd. In ſome The Power 
Places, where the Paternal Authority hath been ſo, the a- 
This hath likewiſe extended to Capital Puniſh- _ 


of Lite and Death. Thus it was with the Romans Dionyſ. 


Power to kill his Wife in Four Caſes, (viz.) Adul- 
tery, Putting Falſe Children upon him, Falſe Keys, and 
Drinking of Wine. Thus Polybius tells us, that the 


Husbands a Power of Life and Death. In Other 


Times, their Power hath been brought into a nar- 
rower Compaſs. But almoſt every where it is taken 


and the Subjection of the Wife, implies thus much: 
A right to direct and controul the Actions, to 
confirm or diſannul the Reſolutions and Vows of 


Man of Honour to give, and not fit for a Woman 
to receive) and the Wife is obliged to conform to 
Ee 4 the 


Tacit. 


10. 
Different 
Laws a. 
bout its 
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the Condition, to follow the Quality, the Coun. 
try, the Family, the Dwelling, and the Degree 
of her Husband ; to bear him Company whereſo- 
ever he goes, in Journeys and Voyages, in Baniſh- 
ment and in Priſon, in Flight and Neceflity ; and, 
if he be reduc'd to that hard Fortune, to wander 
about, and to beg with him. Some celebrated Ex- 
amples of this kind in Story are, Sulpitia, who at. 
tended her Husband Lentulus, when he was pro- 
ſcribed, and an Exile in Scicily. Erithrea, who went 
along with her Husband Phalaris into Baniſhment, 
Ipſicrate, the Wife of Mithridates King of Pontus, 
who kept her Husband Company, when he turn'd 
Vagabond, after his Defeat by Pompey. Some add, 
that they are bound to follow them into the Wars, 
and Foreign Countries, when they are ſent abroad 
upon Expeditions, or go under any Publick Cha- 
racer. The Wife cannot ſue, or be ſued, in Mat- 
ters of Right and Property; all Actions lie againſt 


the Husband, and are to be commenced in His Name; 


and if any thing of this kind be any where done, 
it muſt be with the Leave and Authority of her 
Husband, or by particular Appointment of the 


Judge, if the Husband ſhall decline or refuſe it; 


neither can ſhe, without expreſs Permiſſion from 


the Magiſtrate, appeal from, or be a Party in any 


, 


Cauſe againſt her Husband. 
Marriage is not every where alike, nor under 
the ſame Limitations ; the Laws and Rules con- 


cerning it are very different. In ſome Countries 
there is a greater Latitude, and more Liberties in- 
dulg d, in Others leſs. The Chriſtian Religion, 


which is by much the ſtri teſt of any, hath made 


it very cloſe and ſtrait. It leaves nothing at large, 
and in our own Choice, but the firſt Entrance 
into this Engagement. When once that is over, 4 
Man's Will is made over too, and convey 'd away; 
for the Covenant is ſubject to no Diſſolution, and 


\ Is 


we 
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ligions, have contrived to make it more Eaſie, and 


ligamy and Divorce; a Liberty of taking Wives and bjiwerce. 
diſmiſſing them again; and they ſpeak hardly of 


ticulars, as if it did great Prejudice to Affection 
and Multiplication by theſe Reſtraints, which are 
the Two great Ends of Marriage: For Friendſhip, 
they pretend, is an Enemy to all manner of Com- 
pulſion and Neceſſity; and cannot conſiſt wich it; 
but is much more improved, and better maintain'd, 
by leaving Men free, and at large to diſpoſe of 
Themſelves. And Multiplication is promoted by 
the Female Sex, as Nature ſhews us abundantly 
in that one Inſtance of Wolves, who are ſo ex- 
tremely Fruitful in the Production of their Whelps, 
even to the Number of Twelve, or Thirteen at a 
time; and in this exceed other Animals of Service 
and common Uſe very much, ſo many of which 
are kill'd every Day; and fo few Wolves; and yet 
there are notwithſtanding fewer of the Breed, 
Breeders, becauſe fewer She- Wolves, than of any 
other Species. For, as I ſaid, the true Reaſon is, 
becauſe in all thoſe Numerous Litters, there is com- 


tion being hindred by the vaſt Numbers and pro- 
miſcuous Mixtures of the Males; and ſo, the 
much greater part of them die, without ever pro- 
pagating their Kind at all, for want of a ſufficient 
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we muſt abide by it, whether we are contented 


with our Terms, or not. Other Nations and Re- 


Free, and Fruitful, by allowing and practiſing Po- 0 of 


Chriſtianity for abridging Men in theſe Two Par- 


monly but one Bitch- Wolf, which for the moſt Part 
ſignifies little, and bears very rarely; the Genera- 


Proportion of Females, to do it by ſucceſsfully. It 
is alſo manifeſt, what Advantages of this Nature 
Polygamy produces, by the vaſt Increaſe” of thoſe 
Countries where it is allowed; The Jes, Mabome- 
tans, and other Barbarous Nations, (as all their Hi- 
{tories inform us) very uſually bringing Armies 3 
the 
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the Held, of Three or Four Hundred Thouſand Nh 
en. 


fighting Now the Chriſtian Religion, on W 01 
the contrary, allows but One to One, and obliges get 


the Parties to continue thus together; though Ei- WW yh 
ther, nay ſometimes Both, of them be Barren; 
which yet perhaps, if allowed to change, might Wl tis 
leave a numerous Poſterity behind them. But, ſup- W kn 
poſing the very beſt of the Caſe, all their Increaſe ¶ ui 
muſt depend upon the Production of One ſingle 
Woman. And laſtly, they reflect upon Chriſti. 20 
nity, as the occaſion of infinite Exceſſes, De. Wl of 
baucheries, and Adulteries, by this too ſevere Con- ju 
ſtraint. 
But the true and ſufficient Anſwer to all theſe ¶ br 
Objections is, That the Chriſtian Religion does not 
conſider Marriage upon ſuch Reſpeds as are pure- 
ly Humane, and tend to the Gratification of 
Natural Appetites, or promote the Temporal Good 
of Men: It takes quite another Proſpect of the 
Thing, and hath Reaſons peculiar to it ſelf, ſub- 
lime, and noble, and infinitely greater, ( as hath 
been hinted already.) Beſides, common Expe- 
rience demonſtrates, that in much the greateſt part 
of Marry'd Perſons, what they complain of as 
Confinement and Conſtraint, does by no means 
cool and deſtroy, but promote and heighten the 
Affection, and render it more dear and ſtrong, by 
keeping it more entire and unbroken. Eſpecially in 
Men of honeſt Principles, and good Diſpoſitions, 
which eaſily accommodate their Humours, and 
make it their Care and Study to comply wica the Hr 
Tempers of the Perſon to whom they are thus in- 
ſeparably united. And as for the Debaucheries and e 
Flyings out alledg'd againſt us, the only Cauſe o 
Them is the Diſſoluteneſs of Men's Manners; f 
\ 


which a greater Liberty, though never ſo great, 
will never be able to correct, or put a Stop to. And 
accordingly we find, that Adulteries were af? 

TR whit 
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whit as rife in the midſt of Polygamy and Di- 
rorce ; Witneſs the whole Nation of the Fews in 
general, and the Example of David in particular, 
who became guilty of this Crime, notwithſtand- 
ing the Multitude he had of Wives and Concubines of 
ght his own. On the contrary, Theſe Vices were not 
up- known for a long while together in other Coun- 
ale tries, where neither Polygamy nor Divorce were 
gle erer permitted; as in Sparta, for Inſtance, and at 
ia. ¶ Rome, for a conſiderable time after the Founding 
e. Jof that City. It is therefore moſt fooliſh and un- 
on- juſt, co aſperſe Religion, and charge That with the 
Vices of Men, which allows and teaches nothing, 
but exquiſite Purity and ſtrift Continence. 
This Liberty taken in Polygamy, (which hath ſo 17. 
great an Appearance of Nature to alledge in its Polygamy 
behalf ) hath yet been very differently managed, — 2 
according to the ſeveral Nations, and the Laws of ; 
thole Communities, where it was allow'd and pra- 
ctis d. In ſome Places, All that are Wives to the 
ſame Man, live alike, and in common. Their De- 
gree and Quality, the Reſpe& and Authority is 
equal, and ſo is the Condition and Title of their 
Children too. In other Places there is one par- 
ticular Wife, who is the Principal, and a ſort of 
Miſtreſs above the reſt; the Right of Inheritance 
is limited to the Children by Her; they engrols all 
the Honours, and Poſleflions, and Pre-eminences 
of the Husband after his Death: As for the Others, 
they are lodg'd and maintain'd apart, treated ve- 
ry differently from the former : In ſome Places 
they are reputed Lawful Wives; in ſome they are 
only ſtiled Concubines; and their Children have no 
Pretenſion to Titles or Eſtates ; but are provided 
for by ſuch annual Penſions, or other precarious 
ways of Subſiſting, as the Maſter of the Family 
thinks fit to allow them. 


. 
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12. 
Divorce 
differently 
pratiiled. 
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As various have the Practice and the Cuſtoms of 
Men been with regard to Divorce : For with ſome, 
as particularly the Hebrews, and Greeks, and Arme- 


nian, they never oblige Themſelves to alledge the 


particular Cauſe of Separation; nor are they al. 
low'd to take a Wife to them a Second time, which 
they have once divorc'd; So far from it, that 


they are permitted to Marry again to others. But | 


now in the Mahometan Law, Separation muſt be 
appointed by a Judge, and after Legal Proceſs, 
(except it be done by the free Conſent of both 
Parties) and the Crimes alledg'd againſt the Woman 
muſt be ſome of ſo high a Nature, as ſtrike directly 
at the Root of this Inſtitution, and are deſtructive 
and inconſiſtent with the State of Marriage, or 
ſome of the principal Ends of it; ſuch as Adulrer, 
Barrenneſs, Incongruity of Humours, Attempts upon the 
Life of the other Party; and, after ſuch Separation 
made, it is lawful for them to be reconcil'd; and co- 
habit again, as oft as they think fir. The Former of 
theſe Methods ſeems much more prudent and con- 
venient, that ſo there may be a cloſer Reſtraint 
both upon the Pride and Inſolence of Wives, when 
they lye at Mercy, and may be caſt off at Plea- 
ſure; and alſo upon the Humourſome and Peeviſh 
Husbands, who will be more apt to check and mo- 
derate their Reſentments, when there is no Return, 
nothing to be got by repenting, afrer once Matters 
have flown ſo high, as to provoke' and effect a Sepa- 
ration. The Second, which proceeds in a Method 
of Juſtice, brings the Parties upon the Publick Stage, 
expoſes their Faults and Follies to the World, cuts 
them out from Second Marriages ; and diſcovers 2 
great many things, which were much better kept 
conceal'd. And, in caſe the Allegation be not ful- 
ly prov'd; and ſo they continue'oblig'd to cohabit 
{till,afcer all this mutual Complaining and Diſgrace, 
What a Temptation is here to Poyloning or _—_ 
E 1 ; . | er, 
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der, to get rid that way of a Partner of the Bed, 
which in Courſe of Law cannot be-remov'd? And 


many of theſe Villanies, no doubt, have been com- 
mitted, of which the World never had the leaſt 


Knowledge or Suſpicion. As at Rome particularly, 
before Divorce came in uſe, a Woman who was 
apprehended for Poyſoning her Husband, impeach- 
ed other Wives, whom ſhe knew to have been 
guilty of the ſame Fact; and They again others, 
til at laſt Threeſcore and Ten were all Attainted 
and Executed for the ſame Fault, of whom Peo- 
ple had not the leaſt Jealouſie, till this Diſcovery 
was made. But that which ſeems the worſt of 
all in the Laws relating to a Married Life, is, that 
Adultery is ſcarce any where puniſh'd with Death; 
and all that can be done in that Caſe, is only 
Divorce, and ceaſing to cohabit; Which was an 


Ordinance introduc'd by Juſtinian, One whom his 


Wife had in perfect Subjection: And no wonder 
if She made uſe of that Dominion, (as ſhe really 


did) to get ſuch Laws enacted, as made moſt for 


the Advantage of her own Sex. Now this leaves 


Men in perpetual danger of Adultery, tempts them 


to malicious Deſires of one another's Death; the 
Offender that does the Injury is not made a 
ſufficient Example, and the Innocent Perſon that 
org the Wrong, hath no Reparation made 
„ . 1 | 


O the Duty of Married Perſons, See Bock III. 
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V Parents and Children. 
Here are ſeveral Sorts, and ſeveral Degrees of 
1 Tr Authority and Power among Men ; ſome 
Be ny Publick, and others Private; but not any of then 


more agreeable to Nature, not any more abſolute 
and extenſive, than that of a Father over his Chi. 
Aren, (I chooſe to inſtance in the Father rather 
than the Mother, becauſe ſhe' being herſelf in 2 
State of Subjection to her Husband, cannot fo pro- 
perly be ſaid to have her Children under her Ju- 
riſdiction.) But even this Paternal Authority hath 
not been at all Times, and in all Parts of the 
World equal and:alike. In ſome Ages and Pla. 


ces, and indeed of Old almoſt every where, it wa 


Dion. Ha- univerſal, and without reſtraint: The Life and 
licar. Iib. a. Death, Eſtates and Goods, the Liberty and Ho- 
Antigq. nour, the Actions and Behaviour of Children wa 
entirely at Their Will; They ſued and were ſued 

for them; They diſpoſed of them in Marriage; the 
Labours of the Children redounded to the Parents 

Profit; nay, They themſelves were a kind of Com. 

modity; for among the Romans we find this Article, 

Rom. J. in in that which was call'd Romulus bis Law ; * Tit 
_— Right of Parents over Children ſhall be entire and uml 
_ mited ; they ſhall have Power to abdicate and baniſ\ 
io ſell, and to put them todearh. Only it is to be ob- 
ſerv'd, That all Children under Three Years old, 

were excepted out of this Condition, becauſe they 


o x 8 ; 
. — 


* Parentum in Liberos omne Jus eſto, relegandi, vendendi, 
occidendi. | | 
could 
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could not be capable of offending in Word or Aul. Gel. 


* 


Deed, nor to give any juſt Provocation for ſuch 
hard Uſage. This Law was afterwards confirm d 


and renew'd, by the Law. of the Twelve Tables; lib. 8. 
which allow'd Parents to fell their Children Three Cæſar, 
70 ; 1 lib. 6. d 
times: And the Perſians, as Ariſtotle tells us, the An- 

, | 40 1 | . 37 577; Bell. & 
tient Gault, as Cæſar and Proſper agree; the Muſco- Proſper 
vites and Tartars, might do it Four times. There Aquit. 
want not ſome probable Reaſons to perſuade us, in Fgiſt. 
that this Power had ſome Foundation, or Counte- um. 


nance at leaſt, in the Law of Nature; and that In- 
ſtance of Abraham undertaking to. ſlay his Son, 
hath been made ufe of, as an Argument to this 
purpoſe : For had This been a Thing againſt his 
Duty, and ſuch as the Authority of a Father could 
in no caſe extend to, he would not (they tell you) 
ever have conſented to it; nor have believed, that 


this Command had proceeded from God, but ra. 
ther have. imputed it to ſome Deluſion upon his 


own Mind, if it had been no way reconcilable 
with Nature, the Laws of which, God had eſta- 
tliſhed in the Beginning, and could not be thought 
ſo to contradict Himſelf, as by any particular Or- 
der, to appoint a thing altogether inconſiſtent with 
his own General Inſtitution before. And accord- 
ingly it is obſervable, that T/aac never went about 
to make any Reſiſtance, nor pleaded his own In- 
nocency. in Bar to what his Father went about to 
do ; as knowing, that he only exerted the rightful 
Power he had over him. What Force there is in 
this Argument, I ſhall not take upon me to deter- 


mine. It is ſufficient for my preſent Purpoſe to 


obſerve, That allowing all this, yet it does not in 
any degree take off from the Commendation due 
to Abrahams. Faith; for he does not pretend to 
Sacrifice his Son by Vertue of any ſuch Inherent. 
Right over him, nor upon any Provocation, or 


Miſdemeanour, which Jaac had given him octaſi- 
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on to reſent or puniſh ; but purely in obedience 
to the Command of Almighty God. The Caſe 
does not ſeem to differ much under the Law of 
Moſes ; allowing only for ſome Circumſtances, 2 


to the manner of exerciſing this Authority, which 
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2. 
The Rea- 
ſors and Ef- 
fects of it. 


II. 


will be taken notice of by and by. Of This, and 
no leſs Extent the Paternal Power ſeems to have been 
formerly in the greateſt. Part of the World, and 


' fo to have continu'd till the Time of the Roman 


Emperors. Ainong the Greeks indeed, and the 
Agyptians, it does not ſeem to have been altoge. 
ther ſo abſolute; but even There, if a Father hap. 
pened to kill his Son unjuſtly, and without Provo- 
cation, the Puniſhment inflicted for ſuch Barbarity 
was no other than being ſhut up with the dead Bo- 
dy for Three Days together. 
Now the Reaſons, and the Effects of ſo great 
and unlimited a Power being allow'd to Father; 
over their Children, (which no doubt was a great 
Advantage for the Advancement of Virtue, the 
Improvement of Manners and Education, the re- 
ſtraining , preventing, and chaſtiſing Extrava- 
gance and Vice, and of great good, Conſequence 
to the Publick too) ſeem to have been ſuch as 
TIDE, „% Lit ores” 

_ Firſt, The containing Children in their Duty, be- 
getting and preſerving a due Awe and Reverence 
in their Minds. Then a Regard to ſeveral Vice 
and Enormities, which, though very grievous in 
Themſelves, would yet paſs, unpuniſh'd; to the 


great Prejudice of the Publick, if they could be 


E 17»ͤ AAA HER hb dil ii 37> £- 
taken cognizance of, and-animadyerted upon 0 
| els, 


no other Ways and Perſons, but Legal Proc 
and the Sentence of the Magiſtrate; for abundance 
of Theſe muſt needs eſcape ſuch Cenſure, partly 
becauſe they would be Domeſtick and Private, and 
partly becaufe there would be no Body to inform 
and profecuce. The Parents T ee Ee 
r . og MES UP LA Foke ; ely 


likely to be ſo officious; the nearneſs of the Re- 


lation would render it odious, and the Intereſt of 


their own Family would reſtrain them from pub- 
lihing their own Shame. Or, if they could be 
ſuppos'd to bring all they knew of this kind upon 
the open Stage, yet we know there are many 
Vices, and Inſolences, and Diſorders, which the 
Laws and Juſtice of Nations are not provided with 
Puniſhments for. To all which we may add, 
that there are many Family-Quarrels between Fa- 
thers and Children, Brothers and Siſters, upon the 
account of dividing Eſtates and Goods, or ſeveral 
other Things, which, tho' fit to be canvaſs'd and 
corrected within a Man's own Walls, would by 
no means do well to be rip'd up, and expos'd to 
the World; and for Theſe, as the Paternal Aut bo- 
rity is neceſſary, lo it is ſufficient to compole and 
quiet all Parties, and put an End to Differences, 
that concern ſingle Families only. And it was rea- 
ſonable for the Law to ſuppoſe, that no Father 
would make ill uſe of this Power; that Men might 
very ſafely be entruſted with it, becauſe of that very 
tender Affection which Nature inſpires all Parents 
with, ſuch as ſeems altogether inconſiſtent with 
Cruelty, toward their own, Off-ſpring : And this 
we ſee the Effect of daily, in the frequent Inter- 
ceſſions made by Fathers, for the releaſing or mi- 
tigating thoſe Publick Puniſhments, which they 
cannot but be ſenſible are moſt juſtly inflicted ; 
there being no greater Torment to any Parent, 
than to ſee his Children under Pain or Diſgrace. 
And where theſe abſolute Prerogatives were al- 
low'd, we meet with very few 3 of the 
exerting their Power, and going to the 1 
of it, without Offences very heinous indeed; ſo 
that, in truth, if we regard the Practice, and com- 
pare that with the Power it felf, we ſhall have 
reaſon to look upon it as a uſeful Terror, a 

F't Hhugbear 
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Bugbear to keep Children in awe, and fright 
them into Obedience, rather than any Stretch 
— was actual, and in good ear. 
neſt. 
z. Now this Paternal Authority was gradually loft 
I:; Decay. and fell to the Ground as it were of it elf, (for 
the Decay of it is, in truth, to be attributed to Dil: 
uſe, more than to any Law expreſly repealing it, 
or enacting the contrary) and it began mot re- 
markably to decline, when the Roman Emperor 
came to the Government: For from the Time of 
Auguſtus, or quickly after, it ſunk apace, and loft 
all its Vigour. And upon this _ Children 
Lib. 1. de grew ſo ſtubborn and inſolent againſt their Pn. 
Clem. rents, that Seneca in his Addreſs to Nero, ſays 
their Own Eyes had ſeen more Parricides pu- 
niſh'd in Five Years then laſt paſt, than there had 
been for the Space of Seven hundred Years be- 
fore, that is, from the Firſt Foundation of Rom 
till that Time. Till then, if a Father at any time 
killed his Children, he was called to no Account, 
nor had any Puniſhment inflicted upon him for 
the Fact; as we may gather evidently by the Ex 
Sajuſt. in amples of Fulvius the Senator, who flew his Son 
Bell. Ca- for being ehgag'd in Catiline's Confpiracy ; and 


_— 9» . r . ow ts. ta. ac. 


e 


= ſeveral other Senators, who proceeded againft their ., 
Maxim. Sons, and condemn'd them to Death, by vertue d e 


their own Domeſtick Power, ſuch as Caſſius Tratiu; 0 
or ſentenc'd them to perpetual Baniſhment, sf 


Manlius Torquatus did his Son Syllanus. There wer g 
indeed ſome Laws afterwards, which appointed 10 
8 _—_ that the Father ſhould bring Informations again f. 
jeg. Corn. the Children that offended, and deliver them over T 
F. l. in to Publick Juſtice : And the Judge, in ſuch Caſs, tc 
tuisdel. was oblig d to pronounce Sentence as the Fath«M 7 
5 bony. ſhould direct; in which there are ſome Footitep in 
de ba. po- Of Antiquity. And theſe Laws, in abridging tl j 
teſt. Power of the Fathers, proceeded very tender), 


and 
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i and did not take it away entirely and openly, 

dot with great Moderation, and by halves only. 

- Þ Theſe later Ordinances have ſome Affinity to the 
Law of Moſes, which order'd the ſtubborn and Deut. xxi. 


rebellious Son to be ſtoned, upon the Complaint 
1. of the Parents, without requiring any farther Proof 
of the Charge than their ſingle Depoſition; and 
provided the Preſence and Concurrence of the 
Magiſtrate, not ſo much for Examination and 
Trial of the Cauſe, as to prevent the Privacy and 
f Paſſion, which might attend DomeſtickPuniſnments, 
and ſo to render the thing more Publick, and the 
Vengeance more exemplary and full of Terror to 
others. And thus, even according to the Meoſaick 
) MW Infticution, the Paternal Authority was more arbi- 
trary and extenſive, than it came to be ſince the 


ws Time of the Reman Emperors. But if we deſcend 
. 2 little lower, and obſerve its Decreaſe under 


Conſtantine the Great, then under Theodoſius, and at 
WF laft under Juſtinian, we ſhall find it almoſt totally 
extinct. Hence it came to pals, that Children took 
upon them to decline, and peremptorily deny O- 
be dience to their Parents; to refuſe them a Part 
in their Poſſeſſions; nay, not to allow them ſo 
much as convenient Maintenance and Relief in 
or their Neceſſities. Hence they had Confidence to 
enter Actions againſt them, and implead them in 


Courts of Judicature ; and an indecent, a moſt 
5 ſcandalous hing, in truth, it is, to obſerve how 
by frequent ſuch Suirs have been. Some have been 
int ſo wicked, or ſo miſtaken, as to excuſe Themſelves 


from Duty upon Pretence of Religion; and dedicate 
That to God, which their Parents had a Right 

ry to; as we find our Bleſſed Saviour reproaches the | 
Feus for doing; and the Manner he mentions it Matt. Xv. 


0 in, ſhews plainly, that this impious kind of Devo- 
4 tion was a Practice cuſtomary among them before 
„ bis Time, Since that ſome have acted after their 


Ff 2 Exam- 
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Examples, even in the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity; 


and many have held it lawful to Kill a Father in 


one's own Defence, or in caſe he became a Pub- 
lick Enemy to the State. But ſure, if ſuch Relz- 
tions deſerve Death, it ought to be inflicted by 
ſome other Hand; and heretofore it was receiy'd 
as a general Maxim, and admits of {carce any Ex- 
ception, * That no Wickedneſs could be committed by ; 
Father, the Heinouſneſs whereof would juſtify Parricide; 
to kill a Father is wicked, and no Wickedneſs can be 
reaſonable. 

Now the Generality of the World do not ſeem 
duly ſenſible of how miſchievous Conſequence to 
Mankind, this Abatement and Abolition of the 


| Paternal Authority hath prov d. The Governments, 


under which it was kept up, and vigorouſly exert- 
ed, have flouriſh'd, and contain'd their Subjects in 
ſtrict Duty. If upon any Occaſion it had been 


found by Experience too ſharp and exorbitant, 
prudent Care might have been taken to regulate 


and bring it under convenient Reſtraints. But ut. 


terly to diſannul and deſtroy it, is by no mean: 


agreeable to Decency or Virtue, and leaſt of all to 
the Advantage of the Publick. For when once the 
Reins are let looſe, and Countenance is given to 


Diſobedience in Private Families, it quickly grow: 


to a general Spirit of Faction, and Diſorder, and 
Ungovernable Inſolence; and the caſting off the 
Yoke of the Natural Parents, is a bold and dange- 


rous Step toward Rebellion againſt the Civil. The 


Effect whereof bath been abundantly ſeen in the 


many Inconveniences which Governments have 


ſuffer d upon the Relaxation or utter reſcinding ot 


this Authority ; whereby in the Event they only 
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: Nullum rantum ſcelus admitti poteſt à patre, quod pit 
ricidio fit vindicandum ; & nullum ſcelus rationem habet 


clips 


clip'd their own Wings, and encourag'd Enemies 


and Inſurrections againſt Themſelves, as was ſaid 


juſt now. 7 
The Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Chil- 
dren will be treated of Book III. 


Chap. 14. 15 


H A P. Nin 


5 Of Lords and their Slaves ; Maſters 


and Servants. 


HE making uſe of Slawes, and the Power of 


Lords or Maſters over them, tho' it hath been 7% Uſe of 
Slaves uni- 


, but 
Ages of the World, (excepting that it was conſide- eee 


a Thing receiv'd and practis d in all Places and all 


rably abated for about Four hundred Years, but 
now it hath ſince reviv d and obtain'd again :) Yet 


cannot forbear looking upon it as a monſtrous 
| Cuſtom, and highly reproachful to Humane Na- 


ture. Since Brutes have nothing of this kind among 
Them ; nor do They either compel their Fellows 
by Violence and Fraud, or voluntarily ſubmit them- 
ſelves to Captivity. This ſeems rather chan to have 
been diſpens'd-with, than approv'd by the Law of 


| Moſes, But even this Indulgence, accommodated to 


the Neceſſities of that People, and the Hardneſs 
of their Hearts, was not ſo rigorous as the Practice 
of other Places; for neither was the Power ſo 


| abſolute, nor the Slavery perpetual; but the One 


confin'd to Rules, and the other terminated with 
the Seventh or Sabbatical Year. Chriſtianity find- 


ing the Uſage univerſal, did not ſee fit to break 
in upon this Conſtitution, but left its Proſelytes ac 


liberty in this Particular, as it did in a Permiſſion 
> SP J of 
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of ſerving and dwelling under Heathen and Idola- 
trous Princes and Maſters. For This, and many 
other Things, could not be aboliſh'd and ſet afide 
at once ; but by giving ſome little Diſcountenance 
to them, Time hath worn them off gently, and 
by degrees. 

Slaves may be diſtinguiſh'd into Four ſeveral 
Kinds. 1. Such as are Natural, or born of Parents 
in that Condition. 2. Such as are Slaves upon Force, 
made ſo by Conqueſt, and the Rights of War. 
3- Adjudged Slaves, ſuch as are made and awarded 


to be ſuch, either by way of Puniſhment for ſome 


Crime, or for the Satisfaction of ſome Debt, which 
gives the Creditors a Right to their Perſons, and 
of employing them to their own Benefit and Ser- 
vice. This Slavery was limited among the Few; 


only to a certain Seaſon, Seven Years at the moſt; 


Tacit. de 
mor. Ger. 


Pxod. xxi- 
Deut. xv. 


the Sabbatical Year put an End to it all; but in 
other Countries it continu'd till the Debt was diſ- 
charged. 4. Voluntary Slaves, or ſuch as are of their 
own making, as thoſe who throw Dice for it, or 
who ſell their Liberty for a Sum of Money, as it 
hath been the Cuſtom to do in Germany ; and is 
ſtill in ſome Parts even of the Chriſtian World ; 
or elſe ſuch as freely ſurrender up themſelves to 
the Service of another, and devote their Perſons 
to perpetual Slavery : And thus we read in the 
Law the Antient Jews did, whoſe Ears were ap- 
pointed to be bored with an Awl, to the Door 
of the Houſe, in Token of perpetual Servitude ; 
and that they rather choſe this Condition of Life, 
than to go free, when it was in their Power. 
This laſt ſort of voluntary and choſen Captivity 
is, I confeſs, to Me, the moſt aſtoniſhing of all 
the reſt ; and tho' all manner of Slavery ſeems to 
be an Incroachment and Violence upon Nature, yet 
ſure no kind of it can be ſo unnatural, as that 
which a Man covets and brings upon —_— . | 
: , Hr 7 7 1 at 
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That Thing which makes Men Slaves upon 

Conſtraint, is Avarice ; and that which makes Men 7% Cauſe 
chooſe to be Slaves, is Cowardice, and baſe Dege- Y * 

| neracy of Spirit; for Lords made Men Slaves, be- 

| cauſe, when they had them in their Power and 
Poſſeffion, there was more Profit to be got by 
keeping, than there could be by killing them. 

S And it is obſervable, that heretofore one of the 

» WW moſt valuable forts of Wealth, and that which 

che Owners took greateſt Pride in, conſiſted in the 

1Multitude, and the Quality of Slaves. In this re- 

ſpect it was that Craſſus grew rich above all other 

| Romans ; for beſides Thoſe that continually waited 


wn YE YT  Y vu 


upon him, he had Five Hundred Slaves kept con- 
ſtantly at hard Work, and all the Gain of their 

ſeveral Arts and Labours, was daily brought, and 
converted to his Advantage. And this, tho very 
great, was not all the Profit neither; for after 
chat they had made a vaſt Account of their Drudge- 
r W ry, and kept them a great while thus in Work and 
r WW Service, their very Perſons were a Marketable 
Commodity, and ſome farther Gain was made in 
Ss the Sale of Them to other Maſters. 
3 It would really amaze one, to read and conſider A 
0 well the Cruelties that have been exercis'd upon The Cruz! 
5 W Saves; and Thoſe not only ſuch as the Tyranny 8 of 
of an inhumane Lord might put him upon, but 4 
- W fuch as even the Publick Laws have permitted 
and approvd. They usd to Chain and Yoke 
chem together, and ſo make them Till the Ground 
„like Oxen; and they do ſo to this Day in Bar- 
. ry; lodge them in Ditches, or Bogs, or Pits, and 
deep Caves; and when they were worn and wa- 
Il WF fted wich Age and Toil, and ſo could bring in no 
more Gain by their Service, the poor impotent 
UW Wretches were either fold at a low Price, or 
t drown'd, and thrown into Ponds to feed their 

Lord's Fiſh, They killed them, not only for the 

| Ff 4 ſlighteſt 
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ſlighteſt and moſt inſignificant Offence, as the 


breaking of a Glaſs, or the like ; but upon the 


| leaſt Suſpicions, and moſt unaccountable Jealou- 


6. 
How they 
came 0 


Jefſen. 


fies : Nay, ſometimes merely to give Themſelves 
Diverſion ; as Flaminius did, who yet was a Per- 
fon of more than ordinary Character, and repu- 
ted a very Good Man in his Time. It is notori- 
ous, that they were forc'd to enter the Liſts, and 
combat and kill one another upon the Publick 
Theatres , for the Entertainment of the People. 
If the Maſter of the Houſe were murdered under 
his own Roof, let who would be the Doer of it, 
vet all the Slaves, tho perfectly innocent of the 
Thing, were ſure to go to Pot. And according- 
ly we find, that when Pedanius, a Roman, Was kil- 
led, notwithſtanding they had certain Intelligence 
of the Murderer, yet by expreſs Decree of the 
Senate, Four Hundred poor Wretches, that were 
his Slaves, were put to Death, for no other reaſon, 
but their being ſo. 

Nor is it much leſs ſurprizing on the other hand, 
to take notice of the Rebellions, Inſurrections, and 
Barbarities of Slaves, when they have made Head 


againſt their Lords, and gotten them into their 


Power. And That, not only in Caſes of Tres. 
chery and Surprize ; as we read of one Tragical 
Night in the City of Tyre ; but ſometimes in open 
Field, in regular Forces, and form'd Battles, by Sea 
and Land; all which gave Occaſion for the uſe ot 
that Proverb, That a Man hath as many Enemies a1 
be hath Slaves. | 

Now in proportion as the Chriſtian Religion 
firſt, and afterwards the Mabometan got ground 
and increas d, the Number of Slaves decreasd, 
and the Terms of Servitude grew more eaſie and 
gentle. For the Chriſtians firſt, and afterwards the 
Mahometans, who affected to follow the Chrif+ 


an, Examples, made it a conſtant Practice and 


Rule, 
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Rule, to give all thoſe Perſons their Freedom, 
who became Proſelytes to their Religion. And 
this prov'd a very great Invitation, and powerful 
Inducement, to convert and win Men over. In- 
ſomuch that about the Year Twelve Hundred, there 
was ſcarce any ſuch thing as a Slave left in the 
World ; except in ſuch Places only where neither 


of theſe Two Perſuaſions had gain'd any Footing 


or Crean. : © | 
But then it is very remarkable withal, that in 


the ſame Proportions, as the Number of Slaves fell Aud the 
Poor to in - 


creaſe. 


away and abated, that of Poor People, and Beg- 


gars, and Vagabonds multiply'd upon us. And the 
| Reaſon is very obvious; for Thoſe Perſons, who 
during the State of Slavery, wrought for their 


Patrons, and were maintain'd at Their Expence, 
when they were diſmiſt Their Families, loft their 


| Table, at the ſame time they receiv'd their Li- 


berty ; and when they were thus turn'd looſe in- 
tothe World, to ſhift for Themſelves, it was not 
eaſie for them to find Means of ſupporting their 


| Families, which, by reaſon of the great Fruit- 


fulneſs of People in low Condition generally, 


| were very numerous in Children; and thus they 
| grew overſtock'd themſelves, and filled the World 


with Poor. 3 
Want and extreme Neceſſity preſently began to 
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pinch theſe kind of People, and compelled them Return 5 


to return back again to Servitude in their own 
| Defence. Thus they were content to enſlave Them- 


ſelves, to truck and barter away their Liberty, 
to ſet their Labours to Sale, and let out their Per- 


| ſons for Hire; meerly that they might ſecure to 


Themſelves convenient Suſtenance, and a quiet 


Retreat; and lighten the Burden which the Increaſe 
of Children brought upon them. Beſides this preſ- 


ling Occaſion, and the Servitude choſen upon it, 
the World hath pretty much relapſed into the Uſing 


of 


vit ude. 
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of Slaves again, by means of thoſe continual Wars 


which both Chriſtian, and Mahometans are eternal- | 


ly engag'd in; both againſt each other, and againſt 
the Pagans in the Eaſt and Weſtern Countries par- 
ticularly. And though the Example of the Fey; 
be ſo far allow'd, as a good Precedent, that they 
have no Slaves of their own Brethren and Coun- 
trymen, yet of Strangers and Foreigners they have; 
and Theſe are ſtill kept in Slavery, and under 
Conſtraint, notwithſtanding they do come over to 
the Profeſſion of their Mafter's Religion. 

The Power and Authority of common Maſters 
over their Servants is not at all domineering or 
extravagant, nor ſuch as can in any degree be pre- 
judicial to the Natural Liberty of Them who live 
under it. The utmoſt they can pretend to, is 
the chaſtizing and correcting them when they do 
amiſs; and in This they are oblig'd to proceed 
with Diſcretion, and not ſuffer their Severities to 
be unreaſonable, and out of all Meaſure. But 
over thoſe who are hired in as Workmen and Dayl- 
men, this Authority is till leſs ; There is only 2 
Covenant for Labour, and Wages in Exchange; 
but no Power, nor any Right of Correction, or 
Corporal Puniſhment lies againſt Theſe from their 
Maſters. 

De Duty of Maſters and Servants is treated 
of Book III. Chap. 15. 
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a of Publick Government, Sovereign Power, 
: and Princes. 


to Fter the Account already given of Private 
A Power, the next Thing that falls under our 
r; W Conſideration, is the Publick, or that of the State. 
or Now, the State, that is to ſay, Government, or a De- 
e- terminate Order, and Eſtabliſnment, for Command- 
ve ing and Obeying, is the very Pillar and Support 
is of Humane Affairs, the Cement that knits and 
do keeps them Faſt and Strong; the Soul that gives 
ed them Life and Motion, the Band of all Society 
to which can never ſubſiſt without it; the Vital Spirit 
ut of this Body Politick, that enables Men, fo many 
if. W Thouſands of Men, to breath as One, and com- 
2 WW pacts all Nature together. 
; Now, notwithſtanding the abſolute Neceflity 
or W and unſpeakable Convenience This is of, for ſu- 
ir ſtaining the Univerſe, yet is it, really, a very ſlip- 
| pery and unſafe thing, extremely difficult to ma- 
2d nage, and liable to infinite Changes and Dangers. 
"The Governing of Men, and their Affairs, u a very bard 
Undertaking, a heavy Burden, and expoſed to g-cat va- 
| riety of Chances. It often declines and languiſhes ; 
nay, ſometimes falls to the Ground, by ſecret Miſ- 
iortunes, and unſeen Cauſes. And though its riſing 
to a juſt Height, is Gradual and Slow, a Work of 
much Time, and great Pains and Prudence ; yet 
the Ruins and Decays of it are frequently ſudden 
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and ſurprizing ; and the Conſtitutions, which 
took up Ages to finiſh and build up, are broken 
and thrown down in a Moment. It is likewiſe 
expoſed to the Hatred and Envy of all Degrees 
and Conditions. The High and the low watch 
it curiouſly, and are jealous of all its Proceed- 
ings, and ſet Themſelves at Work perpetually, 
to endanger and undermine it. This Uneafi- 
neſs, and Suſpicion, and general Enmity, pro- 
ceeds partly from the corrupt Manners and Di- 


ſpoſitions of the Perſons in whom the Supreme Power | 


is veſted, and partly from the Nature of the Power 


it ſelf, of which you may take this following De- 


{cription. 

Sovereignty, 15 properly a Perpetual and Abſolute 
Power, ſubject to no Limitation, either of Time, 
or of Terms and Conditions. Ir conſiſts in a Right 
of conſtituting and giving Laws to all in Gene- 
ral, and to each Perſon under its Dominion in 
Particular; and that, without conſulting or asking 
the Conſent of fuch as are to be govern'd by 
them; and likewiſe in being above all Reſtraints, or 
having Laws impoſed upon it ſelf from any other 
Perſon whatſoever. For to Impoſe, and Com- 
% mand a Duty, argues Superiority, and That 
* which is Sovereign, can have no Superiour. And, as 
another expreſles it. © It infers a Right Paramount 
« of making Reſervations and Exceptions from the 
* uſual Forms, (as the King in Courts of Equity 
corrects the Common Law : ) For Sovereignty, in 
its higheſt and ſtricteſt Importance, implies the Con- 
trary to Subjection, or the being bound by Humane 
Laws, either of others, or its own Appointment, 
ſo as not to repeal or alter them, as there ſhall be 
Occaſion. For it 1s contrary to Nature, for all 


| Men to give Law to Themſelves, and to be abſo- 


lately commanded by Themſelves, in Things that 
. 5 depend 
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depend upon their own Will. * No Obligation can 
continue firm, none can lie there, where the Perſon that 
engages, hath nothing but his own Will to bind him: 
And therefore Sovereign Power, properly ſo call'd, 
cannot have its Hands ty'd up by any other, whe- 
ther Living or Dead; neither its Own, nor its Pre- 
deceſſor's Decrees, nor the received Laws of the 
Country can be Unalterable or Irreverſible. This 
Power hath been compared by ſome to Fire, to the 
Sea, to a wild Beaſt, which it is very hard to 
tame, or make treatable ; it will not endure Con- 
tradition, it will not be moleſted, or if it be, it is 
1 Dangerous Enemy, a juſt and ſevere Avenger 
of them that have the Hardineſs to provoke it. 
+ Power ( lays one) is a Thing that ſeldom bears to 
be admoniſh'd or inſtructed, and is generally ver) impa- 
tient of Contradiction or Reproof. 


The Marks and Characters, which are proper 


to it, and by which it is diſtinguiſh'd from other 5 
d 26. 


Sorts of Power, are, the giving Judgment, an 
pronouncing Definitive Sentences, whereby all con- 
tending Parties ſhall be concluded, and from whence 
there lies no Appeal. A full Authority to make 
Peace and War, Creating, and Depriving Magi- 
ſtrates, and Officers; granting Indulgences, and 


diſpenſing with the Rigour of the Laws upon par- 


ticular Hardſhips, and extraordinary Emergencies ; 
levying of Taxes ; coining and adjuſting the Value 
of Money, ordering what ſhall be current in its 
Dominions, and at what Prices; Receiving of Ho- 
mage and Acknowledgments from its Subjects, and 
Embaſſies from Foreigners; Requiring Oaths of Fi- 
delity from the Perſons under its Protection, and 
adminiſtring them in Controverſies and Tryals of 


—_— 


* Nulla Obligatio conſiſtere poteſt, quæ 2 voluntate promit- 
tentis ſtatum capit. 
f Poteſtas res eſt, quæ moneri docerique non vult, & caſtiga- 
tionem ægtè fert. 
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comprehended under the Legiſlative Power, the en- 
acting ſuch Laws as it ſhall think fit, and by 
Them binding the Conſciences of Thoſe who live 
within its Dominions. Some indeed have added 
Others, which are ſo ſmall and trivial in Comp. 
riſon, that they are ſcarce worth naming after the 
Former; ſuch as the Admiralty, Rights of the Sea, 
Title to Wracks upon the Coaſt, Confiſcation of 


Goods in Caſes of Treaſon, Power to change the 


Language, the Enſigns of Government, and Title 
of Majeſty. | 
. and Sovereignty is infinitely coveted by 


almoſt All. But wherefore is it? Surely for no 


other Reaſon ſo much, as that the Outſide is Gay 
and Glorious, Beautiful and Glittering ; but the 
Inſide is hid from common Obſervation. Every 
Body ſees the Plenty, the Pomp, and the Advan- 


tages of a Crown, but few or none at a diſtance are 


acquainted with the Weight, the Cares, the Trou- 
bles, and the Dangers of it. It is True indeed, 75 
Command is a Noble and a Divine Poſt ; but it is 
as Trae, that it is an Anxious, a Cumberſome, 
and a Difficult One. Upon the ſame Account it 
is, that the Perſons in that Dignity and Elevation, 


are eſteem'd and reverenc'd much above the Rate 
of Common Men. And very Juſt ir is they ſhould 


be ſo, for this Opinion is of great Uſe to ex- 
tort that Reſpect and Obedience from the People, 
upon the due Payment whereof, all the Peace and 
Quiet of Societies depend. But if we take theſe 
great Perſons apart from their Publick Char- 


cter, and conſider them as Men, we ſhall find them 
juſt of the ſame Size, and caſt in the ſame Mould 


with other common Men; nay, too often, «i 
worſe Diſpoſitions, and not fo liberally dealt wid 
by Nature, as many of their Inferiours. We ar 
apt to think that every Thing a Prince does, _ 

| need 
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needs proceed upon great and weighty Reaſons, 
a all they do is in the Event of great and 
general Importance to Mankind ; but in truth 
the Matter 15 much otherwiſe, and They think, 
and reſolve, and act, juſt like One of Us; For 


Nature hath given Them the ſame Faculties, and 


moves them by the ſame Springs. The Provocation, 
which would fet Two private Neighbours to Scold- 
ing and Quarelling, makes a Publick War between 
Two States ; and what One of Us wonld whip his 
Child or his Page for, incenſes a Monarch to 
chaſtiſe a Province, that hath offended him. Their 
Wills are as liable to Levity as Ours, but their 
Power and the Effect of what they will, is incom- 
parably greater. But ſtill Nature is the ſame in 
the Fly, as in the Elephant, and both are actuated 
by the ſame Appetites and Paſſions. Nay, let me 
take leave to add, that, beſides thoſe Paſſions, and 
Defects, and Natural Qualifications, and Abate- 
ments, which they ſhare in common with the leaſt 
and meaneſt of their Servants and Adorers; there 
are fome Vices and Inconveniences in a manner 
peculiar to Them alone; ſuch as the Eminence of 
their Condition, and the vaſt Extent of their 
Power inſpires them with a more than ordinary 
Tendency, with vehement and almoſt unavoida- 
ble Propenſions to. „ 

The Manners and Temper of Great Perſons have 
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been commonly obſerved by the Wiſeſt and moſt 7%: M 


Diſcerning Perfons to be, Invincible Pride, and Self- 


ners and 
Di ſpoſiti- 


conceit. An abounding in their own Senſe, which 4 ons of 
Stiff, and Inflexible, incapable of Truth, and diſdaining Great ber- 
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* Durus & veri inſolens: Ad reQa flecti regius non vult 
tumor. : | 

ld eſſe regni maximum pignus putant, fi quicquid aliis non 
licet, ſolis licer. | 

locks 


better Advice. Licentiouſneſs and Violence; + which ſemt. 
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looks upon a Liberty of doing what no Body elſe may dl, 
as the particular Diſtinction, and moſt Glorious Privilege 
of their Character. So that their Favourite Motto is, 
* My Will is a Law. . and Fealouſie, for they 
are I Naturally tender and fearful of their Power ; nay, 


fearful ſometimes even of their own Children and 


neareſt Relations ; || The next in Succeſſion is always 
look'd upon with an Evil and Fealous Eye, by the Per- 
fon in preſent Poſſeſſion of the Throne; ſo that any the 
leaſt Genius of Government, or intereſt ing themſelves in 
Publick Affairs, is very unacceptable in the Sons of Princes; 
And hence it is that they are ſo often in Fears 
and mighty Conſternations, for * it is uſual and na- 
tural to Kings, to live under continual Apprehenſcons. 
The Advantages, which Kings and Sovereign Prin- 
ces have above Thoſe of meaner Condition, ſeem 
indeed to be marvellous Great, and Glorious ; but 
when nicely conſider'd, they are in Truth but ve- 
ry Thin and Slight , and little more than mere 
Imagination. But, were they much above what 
really they are, it is certain they are dearly bought 
at the Expence of the many Weighty, Solid and 
Subſtantial Troubles and Inconveniences that con- 
ſtantly attend them. The Name and the Title 
of Sovereign , the Splendor and Formalities of 
a Court, and all rhe Pomp and Parade that 
draws our Eyes and Obſervation, carry a Beauti- 
ful and Deſirable Appearance, ſuch as raiſes our 
Wonder, and kindles our Wiſhes and Deſires ; but 
the Burden and the Inſide of all this Shining Pa- 
geantry, is Hard and Knotty, Laborious and Pain- 


ful. There is Honour in Abundance, but very little 


„ 


—— ů 


* Quicquid libet, licet. 
+ Suapte Natura Potentiæ anxii. 
|| SuſpeQus ſemper inviſuſq; dominantibus quiſquis proximus 
deſtinatur, adeo ut deſpliceant etiam civilia Filiorum ingenta. 
 * Ingenia Regum prona ad formidinem, 7 
97 
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% or Eaſe ; It is a Publick and an Honourable 


| Servitude, an Illuſtrious Miſery, a Wealthy Capti- 


vity. The Chains are of Gold, but ſtill they are 
Chains. And it is worth our While to obſerve 
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the Behaviour and the Reflections of Auguſtus, Mar- 


cus Aurelius, Pertiaax, Diocleſian, upon this Occaſion ; 
and the wretched End of moſt of the Twelve Cæ- 


Empire. But, now in regard theſe ſeem Words of 
Courſe only, ſuch as very few will give any Cre- 
dit to, becauſe they ſuffer Themſelves to be im- 
poſed upon by a gay and deceitful Face of Power, 
[ ſhall think it worth while to clear this Matter, 
by giving a diſtinct and particular Account of ſome 
Inconveniences and Miſeries, with which the Con- 
dition of Sovereign Princes is conſtantly incumbred. 
Firſt, The mighty Difficulty of acting their Part 


well, and acquitting Themſelves of ſo weighty a 


Charge. For if it be ſo very hard a Thing, as we find 
by fad Experience it is, to govern ones ſelf well, what 
infinite Hardſhip muſt we in reaſon ſuppoſe there 
is, in governing a Multitude of People? It is cer- 


 (ars, and many Others of their Succeffors in the 


8. 
In the Diſ- 
charge of 
their Office 


tainly much more Eaſie and Pleaſant to follow, 


than to lead; to have no more to do, than only 
to keep a plain beaten Road, than to beat out a 
Path for Others; to obey, than to direct and com- 
mand; to anſwer for one's ſingle ſelf, than to be re- 
ſponſible for ones ſelf anda great many more beſides, 


And thus 'tis better than proud Scepters ſway, 
To live a quiet Subject, and obey. Creech. 


To all This we may add, That it is highly Ne- 
ceſſary for the Perſon, whoſe Duty it is to Com- 
mand, to be more Excellent and Exemplary, than 
Them who are commanded by him ; as that 
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Ut ſatius multo jam fit parere quietum 
Quam regete imperio res velle— Cucret. lib. V. 
G g Great 
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9. 
In their 
Pleaſures 
and Adt ion. 
of their 
Life. 
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Great Commander Cyrus, very truly obſerved. And 
this Difficulty we cannot be better made ſenſſ- 
ble of, by any Argument, than Matter of Fact; 
which proves to us Experimentally, how very few 
Perſons, Hiſtory makes mention of in this Cha- 
racter, who have in all Points been, what they 
ought to be. Tacitus ſays, that of all the Roma 
Emperors till that Time, Ye/paſian was the only 
true good Man; and another antient Author hath 
taken the Confidence to affiim, that the Names 
of all the good Princes that ever were, might be en- . 
graven within the Compeſs of Ring. 
The Second Pifficulty may be fixed very rea-. : 
ſonably upon their Pleaſures and Delights, of . 
which Men uſually think, (but chey think very iſ 5 
much amils ) that They have a greater Share, and 
more perfect Enjoyment, than che reſt of Man- L 
kind. For in truth their Condition, in this Re- 5 
ſpect, is infinitely Worſe than that of Private Men, , 
The Luſtre and Eminence of great Perſons give m 
them great Inconvenience in the Fruition , of < 


what it furniſhes them with Power and Opportu- © 


take a Liberty of guefling at, and cenſuring, tho 


nities for. They are too much expoled to Publick 
View, move openly and in check, and are perpe-M . 
tually watch'd, controul'd, and cenſur'd, even to 
their very Thoughts, which the World will alway: 


they are no competent Judges, nor can poflibly 
have any Knowledge of the Matter. Beſides thi 
Reſtraint, there is likewiſe ſome Diſadvantage in 
the very Eaſineſs they feel of doing whatever their 
Inclination leads them to, and every Thing bend- 
ing, and yielding to their Pleaſure ; for This take 
away all that Reliſh and pleaſing Sharpneſs, which 
is neceſſary to render a Thing Delightful ; and No- 
thing is, or can be ſo to us, which hath no Mix- 
ture or Difficulty to recommend and heighten ii. 
A Man that never gives himſ@lftime to be Dry, will 

. never 
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never be ſenſible what Pleaſure there is in quench- 
ing one's Thirſt ; and all Drinking will be flac 


and inſipid to him. Fulneſs and Plenty is one of 


the moſt troubleſome Things in the World, and, 
inſtead of helping forward, does but provoke us to 
nauſeate our Happineſs. 


* Groſs eaſie Lowe does like groſs Diet, pall ; 


In ſqueaſis Stomachs Honey turns to Gall. Dryden. 


The greateſt Interruption to our Enjoyments, and 
the moſt diſtaſteful Thing that can happen to us, 
is Abundance : To be cloy'd is to loſe All. And 
therefore we may ſay, that Princes are not capable 
of ſuch a thing as Action; for this cannot be live- 
ly and vigorous without ſome Degree of Difficulty 
and Reſiſtance: Other Men may be ſaid to live, 
and move, and act, who meet with Obſtruction 


and Oppoſition ; but They who meet with none, 


may more truly be ſaid ro dream, or walk in their 
Sleep, or to glide along inſenſibly thro' the whole 
Courſe of their Lives. 

The Third Particular, in which they find Them- 
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10. 


ſelves aggrieved above others, is in their Marriage. Is their 
The Matches made by Perſons of inferiour Qua- Marriage. 


lity are infinitely more free and eaſie; the effect 
of Choice, the reſult of Affection, more void of 
Conſtraint, and full of Satisfaction. One great 
Reaſon, no doubt, of this Difference is, chat Com- 
mon Men have greater Choice, and may find great 
Variety and Numbers equal with Themſelves, to 


take a Wife out of; but Kings and Princes are but 


few; and therefore if They reſolve to marry ſuita- 
bly to Themſelves, there can be no great picking 


OO” VU" 
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* Pinguis amor nimiumque potens in tædia nobis 
Vertitur, & Stomacho dulcis ut eſca nocet. 
. Ovid. Amor. L. 2. EI. 19. 
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ſelves, but for the common Good of Nations and 


times they never know nor ſee them, till it is out 


_ Intereſt, and the ſecurity of his Kingdoms; and 
the mutual Benefit and Eaſe which Nations may 
receive by ſuch a convenient Union. 
2 2» = 
that They can have no part in thoſe Tryals and 
little Emulations, which other Men are continual 
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and chooſing in the Caſe. But the other Reaſon Ml © 
is, and indeed the more conſiderable of the Two, 0 
That private Perſons have nothing farther to aim 
at beyond their own particular Concerns; They 
conſult their own Comfort and Convenience; but 
Princes are often confin'd and ty'd up by publick 
Conſiderations. Their Marriages are vaſt Intrigue; I >: 
of State, and deſign'd to be inſtrumental in ſecu- 
ring the Happineſs and Peace of the World in 
general. Great Perſons do not Marry for Them— 


Kingdoms. And this is what they ought to be 
more in love with, and tender of, than of their Wit: IM 5 


and Children. Upon this Account they are tre- dr 
quently obliged to hearken to Propoſals where there il ** 
is neither Affection nor Delight to invite them; & 
they often engage themſelves to Perſons, whom p. 


they are ſo far from being taken with, that ſome- of 


of their Power to retreat. There is no ſuch thing K 
as Love or Liking between the Parties; but the ſhon ot 
of the Matter is, Such a great Prince marries ſuch Ii © 
a great Princeſs, which, if he had been in another 
Capacity, he would never have choſen or conſen- hos 


ted to. But the Publick was concern'd, and is ſer: 2 


ved by it; and he is content to enſlave Himſel A 


for his whole Life, becauſe that Alliance was ne- * 


ceſſary to be contracted, for the ſtrengthening ts ; 


J may reckon this for a Fourth Diſadvantage, 


ly exerciſed in towards one another, by the Jealou- 
fie they expreſs of their Honour, or fignalizing thei i 
Valour, their Wit, or their Bodily Strength; which 
aſter all, is one of the moſt ſenſible Pleaſures Men 

| enjoj 
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- enjoy in Converſation with one another. The 
. Wy Reaſon is obvious; becauſe every Man thinks him- 
' W {if bound in good Manners to yield to Them, to 
are a Decency, and not ſuffer them to be outdone : 
f and had rather balk their Own Honour, and abate 
of what they could do upon theſe Occaſions, than 

give Offence to a Prince, whom they know Am- 
bitious of being thought the Conqueror of all that 
contend with him. Now the Bottom and Truth of 
„. all this Matter is, that upon pretence of Deference 
and Reſpect, ſuch Great Men are abus'd, and trea- 
ted with great Scorn, and ſecret Contempt; which 
gave occaſion to a wiſe Man to ſay, that the Chil- 
dren of Princes were in a very ill way of Educati- 
on, for they learnt nothing as they ſhould do, ex- 
„ <<pt che Art of Riding a Manag'd Horle ; becauſe 
ia all other Caſes Men yield, and adjudge the 
Prize to them; But this Beaſt, who is not capable 
of Flattery, nor hath learnt the Arts of Courtſhip 
: and Complaiſance, makes no difference between 
de Prince and his Groom, and throws either of 
them without diſtinction. Several great Men have 
therefore refuſed the Applauſes of Spectators, and 
. Corn'd their formal Commendations, ſaying, I 
„ ſold rake this kindly, and be proud of it, if it came 
from Perſons that durſt ſay otherwiſe, and who would 
take that generous Freedoms of finding Fault with Me, 
when I gave them a juſt occaſion 1 doing ſo. 

The Fifth Inconvenience is, Their being debarr'd 12. 
the Liberty of going Abroad, and the mighty Ad- Incapacity 
vantages of ſeeing the World. For they are per- ¶ Trove 
fectly Impriſon'd within their own Country, and = 
zenerally cooped up within the Precincts of their 
Court; and there they are hedg'd in, as it were, 
with their own Creatures; expos'd to the View of 
dpectators, and the Cenſure of Impertinent Tat- 
lers and Buſie-bodies, that watch and dog them 
every where, even in their moſt ſerious Actions. 

| GET - Which 
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Which made King Alpbonſo ſay, that in this Reſpet 


the very Aſſes had more Liberty, and were in a better 


Condition, than Kings. 


The Sixth Topick of their Miſeries is, the being 
ſhuc out from all ſincere Friendſhip, and mutual So- 


ciety, which is the very ſweeteſt and moſt valua- 


Friendſhip. ble Advantage of Humane Life; but ſuch a one 


as can never be enjoy'd, except among Equals, or 
ſuch at leaſt berween whom there is no very great 


Inequality. Now the Elevation cf a Prince is ſo 
high, and the Diſtance at which his Subjects and 


below him ſo very great, that it makes any inti- 


mate, and free Correſpondence impracticable. All 


the Services, and Compliments, and humble For- 
malities paid them, come from ſuch Hands as muſt 
do what they do, and dare not do otherwiſe. They 
are by no means the effect of Friendſhip, but of 
ſervile Submiſſicn, and Intereſt, and Deſign. All 
their zealous Profeſſions are not for His ſake, but 
their Own ; to ingratiate and to raiſe Themſelves; 
or elſe they are a Matter of Cuſtom and Shew 
only. Which we ſee plainly they often are, from 
the vileſt and moſt wicked Kings being ſerv' d, and 
reverenc'd, and addreſt to, in the very ſame man- 
ner with the beſt, and moſt truly deſerving thoſe 
Honours; and even Them whom the People hate 
and curſe, with Thoſe whom they cordially love 
and adore. But ftil}, whether a Prince be the One 
or the Other of theſe, no Body can make any 
Conjecture at all from outward Forms and Ap- 
pearances; The Pomp, the Ceremony, the Com- 
pliment, and the whole Face and Behaviour of 2 
Court, is always alike : Which Julian the Empe- 
rour was ſo ſenſible of, that when ſome of his 
Courtiers commended his Fu/ice, he made Anſwer, 
© Thar he indeed ſhould have ſome Temptation 
* to grow proud upon their Praiſes, but that he 
* conſider d whom they came from; and they 
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c who gave him good Words then, durſt not take 
c upon them to Chide him when he happen'd to 
© deſerve it. | 

The Seventh Particular, in which they exceed 


the Mileries of common Men; and That which Being keps 
perhaps is of all others the worlt in it ſelf, and 8 
moſt deſtructive to the publick Safety, is, That 


they are not at liberty to uſe their own Diſcretion 
in the choice of Servants and Officers of Honour 
and Truſt; nor have Opportunities of attaining to 
2 true and perfect Knowledge of Things. They 
are never ſuffer'd to know All; nor are they ever 
throughly acquainted what Condition their Affairs 
are really in; ſome better Face put upon the good 
part, and ſome part conceal'd or colour'd over, 
which is unfortunate or ill- manag'd, and would be 
unacceptable, if rightly repreſented. As little are 
they let in to the true Characters of Men, and 
conſequently, who are fit to be employ'd and 
truſted. And what can be more miſerable than 
ſuch a State of Ignorance as This; when They, 
whoſe Concern it is to know beſt, are far from 
underſtanding truly, either what is to be done, or 
who are moſt proper to do it? Alas! they are en- 
compaſſed, and blockaded up, as it were, by Peo- 
ple of the firſt Quality, whom there 1s no getting 
looſe from ; Either ſuch as are their own Relations, 
or who, upon the Account of their Families, and 
Honours, and Places, or by long Cuſtom and Pre- 
ſcription, are ſo fix'd in Authority, and have fo 
great a Concern in the Management of Affairs, 
that it is not adviſable or ſafe to give them Diſ- 
guſt. They muſt be careſs' d, and preferr'd, and 
have no ground of Jealouſie or Dilcontent given 
them: If Offices of the higheſt Conſequence are 
to be diſpos'd of, Theſe Perſons muſt not be over- 
look'd ; if, when they are thus employ d, they prove 
incapable or unfit, the Retreat is difficult; All the 

GS © Nobility 
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Nobility of their Alliance reſent their Slight, or 
their Diſgrace; and the mending an Improper 
Choice, or the making a Proper One, is ſome- 
times in hazard of bringing All into Confuſion, 
Now theſe Perſons, who make it their Buſineſs to 
keep their Prince conſtantly muffled up, and ne- 
ver let him ſee the World, take good care that no- 
thing ſhall appear to him as ic really is; and that 
all ſuch as are truly better and more uſeful Men 
than Themſelves, ſhall never gain free Acceſs to 


him, nor have their Abilities known. O! tis a 


wretched thing to ſce nothing but tb other Peoples 
Eyes; and to bear nothing but ith other Mens Ears ; 
as Princes, whoſe Eminence will not admit of Free- 
dom, and Plaln-dealing , and promiſcuous Con- 
verſation, are under a neceſſity of doing. But 
that which makes the Miſery complete, and the 
very worſt that can be, is, that, commonly ſpeak- 
ing, Princes and Great Perſons are by a ſtrange 
ſort of Fatality, deſtin'd to, and in the poſſeſſion 
of Three ſorts of Men, who are the very Bane 
and Peſt of Mankind, (viz.) Flatterers, Projector 
for raiſing Money, and 1 And theſe under 
a ſpecious, but counterfeit Pretence, either of Zcal 
and Affection for their Prince, (as the Two for- 
mer do) or of Integrity, and Virtue, and Refor- 
mation, (as the laſt) inſtead of improving or 
amending either, utterly deprave and ruine both 
Prince and People. 

The Eighth Miſery is, That they are leſs Ma- 

ers of their own Wills, than any other Perſons. For 
in all their Proceedings, there are infinite Conſide- 


rations and Reſpects, which they are bound to ob- 
ſerve, and theſe captivate and conſtrain their De- 


ſigns, and Inclinations, and Deſires. * The greater 


— 
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In maxim fortuna minima licentia. 
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any Man's Station and Capacity is, the leſs he is at his 
vn Diſpoſal. This one would think ſhould pre- 
vail for fair Quarter at leaſt, and favourable Al- 
lowances for what they do; but inſtead of being 
pitied or lamented for this Hardſhip, they are the 
moſt barbarouſly treated, the moſt ſeverely cenſu- 
red, and traduced, of any Men living. For every 
bold Fellow ſets up for a Politician, and undertakes 
to gueſs at their Meanings, to penetrate into their 
o very Hearts and Thoughts. * To pry too curiouſly into the 
2 WW (icret Intentions of a Prince, is unlauful; or, if it were 
not, yet it is but doubtful, and a Gueſs at beſt, 
what we cannot compals, and therefore ought not 
to attempt. The Cabinets of Princes are Sacred, and 
- W their Breaſts ought to be much more ſo. Theſe 
it MW buſie Men cannot diſcern them, and yet they are 
e cternally arraigning and ſentencing ; They have a 
quite different Proſpect of Things; and ſee them 
e under another Face, from what they appear to 
n Thoſe at the Helm; or if they ſaw them both 
e ÞÞ alike, yet both are not equally capable of under- 
ſtanding the Intricacies of them. Intrigues of State 
rare Things above a Vulgar Capacity; but not- 
il W vichſtanding, every Man expects his Prince ſhould 
. do what He thinks moſt convenient, and blames 
his Conduct if he do otherwiſe ; there is no Fa- 
r vour, no Patience to be obtained for any thing 
h contrary to each Man's private Sentiments, tho 
it be in it ſelf never ſo fit, never ſo neceſſary, ne- 
-er ſo impoſſible to have been managed other- 
r viſe. In a Word, every Shop, every Coffee-houſe 
- WW fits in Judgment upon their Governours ; and 
without hearing or knowing the Merits of the 
- © Cauſe, proceed to ſevere and ſawey Condemna- 
„tions of Them. | | 
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* Abditos Principis ſenſus, & fi quid occultius parat exqui- 
tere, illicitum, anceps, nec ideo aſſequare. 
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16. Laſtly, It happens very often, that Princes come 
Ther miſe- to a very untimely and unfortunate End ; not on- 
rable End. Ty ſuch of Them as by Uſurpation and Tyranny 

provoke Men to bring it upon them, for this is not 
much to be wonder'd at, and ſuch have no more 
than their Due; but, (which is a miſerable Caſe 
indeed) Thoſe who are moſt Rightiul in their Ti- 
tle, and moſt regular, and juſt, and gentle in the 
Adminiſtration of their Government. How fre- 
quent Inſtances of this kind does the Roman Hiſto- 
ry preſent us with, in thoſe Emperors that follow'd 
after the Civil Wars of Pompey and Cæſar? And not 
to go fo far back, we know that Henry III. of France, 
was Aſſaſſinated by a little inſignificant Frier in 
the midſt of an Army of Forty Thouſand Men; 
and infinite other Examples of Poyionings, Mur- 

ders, and villanous Conſpiracies arc to be found in 
all Ages. 


* Kings poſt down to the Shades in Bleed ; few ſtay 
For Common Deaths, and Nature's ſlow decay. 


A Man would be almoſt tempted to 1inagine, that 
as Storms and Tempeſts, ſeem to wreck their Spight 
molt upon the towering Pride of the loftieſt Build. 
ings, ſo there are ſome malicious Spirits, that 
envy, and make it their Buſineſs to humble and 
ruine, and trample down the Majeſty and Great- 
neſs of Thoſe, who ſtand moſt exalted here below. 


f And hence we fancy unſeen Powers in Thing, 


Whoſe Force and Will ſuch ſtrange Confuſion brings, 
\ | 


And ſpurns and cverthrows our greateſt Kings. Creech 
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* Ad generum Cereris ſine cede & ſanguige pauci 
Deſcendunt Reges, & ficca morte Tyranni. 

+ Ulque adeo res humanas vis abdita quædam 

' Obterir, & pulchros faſces, ſevaſque ſecures 
Proculcate, ac ludibrio ſibi haberi videtur. Lucret. Lib 4 
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ne To ſumm up all in a Word. The Condition of 
n- MW £vereign Princes is above all Others incumbred with 
27 WY Difficulties, and expoſed to Dangers. Their Life, 
ot Þ provided it be Innocent and Virtuous, is infinitely 
re laborious, and full of Cares; If it be Wicked, it 
ſc MW i; then the Plague and Scourge of the World; ha- 
i ted and curſed by all Mankind; and whether it 
ebe the One or the Other, it is beſet with inex- 
e- preflible Hazards ; for the greater any Governour 
0-W is, che leſs he can be ſecure ; the leſs he can truſt 
d to Himſelf ; and yet the more need he hath to 
ot be ſecure, and not to truſt Others, but Himſelf. 
ce, And this may ſatisfie us, how it comes to pals, 
in W that the being betray'd and abus ' d, is a thing ve- 
natural and eaſie to happen, a common, and al- 
ur- W moſt inſeparable Conſequence of Government and 


in Sovereign Power. 
Of the Duty of Princes, ſee Bock III. 
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V. 1 are great Differences, and ſeveral De- 
grees of Magiſtrates, with regard both to the 
Honour, and the Power that belongs to them : 
For Theſe are the two conſiderable Points to be 
obſerv'd in diſtinguiſhing them, and they are en- 
tirely independent upon one another ; They may 
be, and often are each of them ſingle and alone. 
Sometimes Thoſe Perſons who are in the moſt ho- 
nourable Poſts, have yet no great Matter of Au- 
chority or Power lodg'd in their Hands; as the 8 
oun- 
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Council, Privy-Counſellors in ſome Government, 
and Secretaries of State: Some have but One of 
theſe two Qualifications ; others have Both; and 
all have them in different Degrees; but thoſe are . 
properly, and in ſtrict ſpeaking, Magi//rates,in whom 7 
both Honour and Power meet together. 


2. Magiſtrates are in a middle Station, and ſtand ws 
between the Prince and private Men; ſubordinate MN © 

to the One, but ſuperiour to the Other; They car- * 
Juſtice home, and hand it down from above ; 6 

but of this they being only the Miniſters and Inſtru- f g 


ments, can kave no manner of Power inherent in 
Themſelves, when the Prince Himſelf, who is the 
Fountain of Law and Juſtice, is preſent. As Rivers 
lofe their Name and their Force, when they have 
emptied and incorporated their Waters into the 
Sea, and as Stars diſappear at the Approach of the 
Sun; ſo all the Authority of Magiſtrates in the Pre- 
ſence of the Sovereign, whoſe Deputies and Vice- 
gerents They are, is either totally ſuſpended, or up- 
on ſufferance only. And the Caſe is the ſame if 
we deſcend a little lower, and compare the Com- 
miſſions of Subalterns, and inferiour Officers, with 
Thoſe in a higher and more general Juriſdiction. 
Thoſe that are in the ſame Commiſſion are all 
upon the Level; there is no Power or Superi— 
ority There over one another; all that they can 
do, is to conſult together, and be aſſiſting to each 
other by concurrence; or elſe to obſtruct and re- 
ſtrain each other, by oppoſing what is doing, and 


preventing its being done. 
All Magifrates judge, condemn, and command, 
either according to the Form and expreſs Letter ot 
the Law; (and then the Deciſions they give, and 
the Sentences they pronounce, are nothing elſe but 
a putting the Law in execution) or elle they proceed 
upon Rules of Equity, and reaſonable Conſideration, 
(and then this is call'd the Duty of the Magiſtrate.) 
1 Magi 
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Magiſtrates cannot alter their own Decrees, nor 
correct the Judgment they have given, without ex- 
preſs Permiſſion of the Sovereign, upon Penalty of 
being adjudged Falſifiers of the Publick Records. 
They may indeed revoke their own Orders, or they 
may ſuſpend the Execution of them for ſome time, 
as they ſhall ſee Occaſion. But when once a Cauſe 
is brought to an Iſſue, and Sentence given upon 
a full and fair Hearing, they have no Power to 
retract that Judgment, nor to mend or try it over 
again, without freſh Matter require it. 

Of the Duty of Magiſtrates. See Book III. 
Chap. 17. 7 
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CHAP. L. 
Lawgivers and Teachers. 


[- is a Practice very uſual with ſome Philoſo- 
phers and Teachers, to preſcribe ſuch Laws and 
Rules, as are above the Proportions of Virtue, 
and what the Condition of Humane Nature will 
ſuffer very few, if any at all, to come up to. They 
draw the Images much bigger and more beautiful 
than the Life; or elſe ſet us ſuch Patterns of Dif- 
ficult and Auſtere Virtue, as are impoſſible for us 
to equal, and fo diſcourage many; and render 
the Attempt it ſelf Dangerous, and of ill Conſe- 
quence to ſome. Theſe are merely the Painter's 
Fancy, like Plato's Republick , Sir Thomas More's 
Utopia, Ciceros Orator, or Horace his Poet. Noble 
Characters indeed, and a Collection of acknow- 
ledged Excellencies in Speculation ; but fuch as the 
World wants living Inſtances of. The Beſt and 
molt perfect Law-giver, who in marvelous Conde- 

ſcenſion 
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ſcenſion was pleaſed himſelf to be ſenſible of our Ml w 
Infirmities, hath ſhewed great Tenderneſs ang Wl ri/ 
Compaſſion for them, and wiſely conſider'd wha ¶ ſo 
Humane Nature would bear. He hath ſuited Nat 
all Things ſo well to the Capacities of Man. in 
kind, that thoſe Words of His are True, even in 80 
this Reſpe& allo, My Yoke is eaſie, and my Burden i; 
light. th 
ee, where theſe Powers are not duly conſul. ii: 
ted, the Laws are firſt of all Unjuſt ; for ſome Ine 
Proportion ought to be obſerv'd between the Com- in 
mand, and the Obedience; the Duty impoſed, and / 
the Ability to diſcharge it. I do not ſay, Theſe £ 
Commands ſhould not exceed what is uſually done, MW = 
but what is poſſible to be done; for what Vanity I » 
and Folly is it to oblige People to be always in 4 
a Fault, and to cut out more Work, than can ever , 
be finiſhed ? Accordingly we may frequently ob- IW » 
ſerve, that theſe rigid Stretchers of Laws, are the MW 
Firſt that expoſe them co publick Scorn, by their 
own Neglect; and, like the Phariſees of old, lay te 
heavy Burdens upon others, which they themſelves I en 
will not ſo much as touch with one of their Fin- I. 
gers. Theſe Examples are but too obvious in all m 
Profeſſions; This is the Way of the World. Men di. 
direct one Thing, and practiſe another; and That, I th. 


not always through Defect or Corruption of Man-: W. 


ners, but ſometimes even out of Judgment and ni 
Principle too. co 

Another Fault too frequent is, That many Pet- thi 
ſons are exceeding Scrupulous and Nice in Mat. ſer 
ters which are merely Circumſtantial, or free and e 
indifferent in their own Nature; even above what 
they expreſs themſelves in ſome of the moſt ne- 
ceſſary and ſubſtantial Branches of their Duty, 
ſuch as the Laws of God, or the Light of Na- 
ture have bound upon them. This is much ſuch 


while 
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while we neglect to pay our own Debts. A Pha- 
riſaical Oſtentation, which our Heavenly Maſter 
ſo ſeverely expoſes the Jewiſh Elders for, and is 
at the Bottom no better than Ih pocriſie; a mock- 
ing of God, and miſerable deluding of their own 
youls. | | 
Seneca indeed hath ſaid ſomething concerning 
the Impracticableneſs of ſome Duties, which, if 
rightly obſerv'd, is of good Uſe ; but then it muſt 
not be Over-ſtrain'd, nor applied to all Occaſions 
indifferently. ben ever (lays he) you bade Rea- 
ſen to diſtruſt the due performance of the Precepts or 
Laws you eſtabliſh, it is neceſſary to require ſomething 
more than will juſt ſerve the Turn, to the intent, That 
which is ſufficient may be ſure not to be neglected. For 
all Hyperboles and Exceſſes of this kind are uſeful to 
this purpoſe, that Men, by baving ſomething expreſſed 
which is not true, may be brought to juſt Ideas of that 
which is true. 
With this Quotation our Author ends his Chap- 
ter in the older Edition, which I thought conveni- 
ent to add here ; and not only ſo, but in regard 
Jam ſenſible, what perverſe Uſe Licentious Men 
may make of the former Objection to the Preju- 
dice of Religion, and in particular Vindication of 
their own Neglects and Vicious Lives; and alſo 
what Occaſions of Scruple and Diſquiet it may mi- 
niſter to ſome well- meaning Perſons, when they 
compare their own Defects with the Perfection of 
the Divine Laws; I beg the Reader's Leave to in- 
ſert at large what a Learned and Excellent Wri- 
ter of our own hath delivered to this purpoſe. 
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** 


* Quoties parum fiduciz eſt, in his, in quibus imperas, am- 
plius exigendum eff quam ſatis eſt, ut preſterur quantum ſatis 
eſt. In hoc omnis Hyperbole excedit, ut ad Verum Mendacio 
veniat. | 


And 
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And this I hope, if well conſider d, may both con- 
fute the Licentious, and quiet the Doubting and 
Diſſatisfied in the Point before us. 2 

* Laws (ſays he) muſt not be depreſſed to our 
© Imperfection, nor Rules bent to our Obliquity ; 
* but we muſt aſcend towards the Perfection of 
«© Them, and ſtrive to conform our Practice to 
© Their Exactneſs. If what is preſcribed, be ac- 
ce cording to the Reaſon of Things, Juſt and Fit, 
ce it is enough, although our Practice will not reach 
«© it. For what remaineth may be ſupply'd by 
* Repentance, and Humility, in him that ſhould 
* obey; by Mercy and Pardon in him that doth 
© command. 

* In the Preſcription of Duty it is juſt, that 
what may be required (even in Rigour) ſhould 
ce be preciſely determined; though in Execution 
ce of Juſtice, or Diſpenſation of Recompence, 
* Confideration may be had of our Weakneſs: 


- 


** 


*© Whereby both the Authority of our Gover- | 


* nour, may be maintaind, and his Clemency 
ce glorify d. i = Ys = 

It is of great Uſe, that by comparing the 
© Law with our Practice, and in the Perfection 
* of the One, diſcerning the Defe of the Other; 
* we may be humbled, may be ſenſible of our 
© Tmporency, may thence be forced to ſeek the 
Helps of Grace, and the Benefit of Mercy. 

c Were the Rule never ſo low, our Practice 
& would come below it; it is therefore expedient 


that it ſhould be high; that at leaſt we may 


© riſe higher in Performance than otherwiſe we 

© ſhould do. For the higher we aim, the nearer 

© we ſhall go to the due Pitch; as He that aimeth 

cc at Heaven, although he cannot reach it, will 

« yet ſhoot higher, than He that aimeth only at 
) 

« the Honſe Top. e 


+ #6 "This 


ill 
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© The Height of Duty doth prevent Sloth and 
* Decay in Virtue, keeping us in wholſome Exer- 
“ ciſe, and in continual Improvement, while we 
are always climbing towards the Top, and ſtrain- 
* ing unto farther Attainment. The ſincere Pro- 
© ſecution of which Courſe, as it will be more 
© Profitable to Us, ſo it will be no leſs Accepta- 
* ble to God, than if we could thoroughly ful- 
fil the Law; For in Judgment God will only 
© reckon upon the Sincerity and Earneſtneſs of our 
© Endeavour ; ſo that if we have done our Beſt, 
© it will be taken, as if we had done All. Our 
Labour will not be loſt in the Lord; for the De- 
* grees of performance will be conſidered, and he 
that hath done his Duty in part, ſhall be pro- 
* portionably recompenſed; according to that of 
* St. Paul, Every Man ſhall receive his own reward 
according to his own Mork. Hence ſometimes we 
410 enjoyned to be perfect as our Heawenly Father 
* is perfect; and to be Holy as God is Holy; other- 
* while to go on to Perfection, and to preſs toward 
© the Mark; which Precepts, in Effect do import 
* the ſame Thing; but the latter implieth the 
* former, although in Actainment impoſſible, yet 
* in Attempt very profitable. And ſurely he is 
© likely to write beſt, who propoſeth to himſelf 
* the faireſt Copy for his Imitation. 
“In fine, if we do act what is poſſible, or as 
* we can, do conform to the Rule of Duty, we 
* may be ſure, that no Impoſſibility of any Sublime 
* Law Can prejudice us. 
© I ſay of any Law, for— many, perhaps every 


one Evangelical Law are alike repugnant to cor- 


* rupt Nature, and ſeem to ſurmount our Ability. 
Thus far that Reverend Perſon, whole Argu- 
ment I know not whether I ought to ask pardon 
for repreſenting ſo largely; but I was willing to 
H h give 
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| give it entire, for the greater Satisfaction of Them 
Who think themſelves concern'd to conſider it: 
And likewiſe, that it might be of more Uſe, when 
apply'd, (as very appliable it is) to other Lay 
and Precepts, wherein Religion is not immediately 
concerned. In ſhort, a Law-Giver and a Judge 
are two very different Characters, and ſuch as re- 
quire very different Methods, and Principles ; for 
it is one Thing to Eſtabliſh, and another to Exe- 
cute the Law. And the want of obſerving this 
Diſtinction occaſions all the Complaints and De- 
clamatory Strains we hear, againſt Moral and Re- 
vealed Religion, as if they impoſed Things merely 
Romantick, and Imaginary. To all which I add 
too, that though we none of us can attain to Per- 
fection, yet moſt of us might go much greater 
Lengths towards it, than we do. And that This 
is often made an unneceſſary Pretence, a Cloak 
to our Folly, or Sloth, or indulged Vices ; which, 
when they have all of them been wilful and af. 
fected, we palliate and excuſe, by taking Sanctuary 
very impröperly, in the Infirmities of Humane 
Nature, the Imperfections and Failings of the beſt 
Men, and the Impoſſibility and Impracticableneſs 
of the Duties impoſed upon us. e 
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CHAP. LI 
Of the Common People. 


B* the Common People, here, we are not to un- 
derſtand all that have no Part in the Go- 
vernment, and whoſe only Buſineſs is to Obey ; 
but I mean the Rout and vulgar Croud, the Dregs 
and Rubbiſh of the Common-Wealth ; Men of a 
Mean, Slaviſh, and Mechanical Spirit and Condi- 
tion, let them cover, or call, or ſet Themſelves oft 


how they will. Now, This is a nany- headed Mon- 


fer; ſuch as cannot be deſcribed in a little Com- 
paſs; Inconſtant and Changeable, Reſtleſs and 
Rolling, like the Waves of the Sea; They are 
rufled and calmed, They approve and diſapprove 
the ſelf-ſame Thing, in a Moment of Time: 
Nothing in the World can be more eaſie, than 
to manage and turn this Bawble which Way and 
into what Form you pleaſe; they Laugh or Cry, 
are Angry or Pleas d, or in any other Paſſion, 
juſt as one would have them; They love not 
War for the Sake of its End, nor Peace for the 
Sake of the Quiet it brings, but they are fond 
both of the One and the Other ; becauſe each 
is New, and always makes ſome Change. Con- 
fuſion puts them upon deſiring Order; and when 
they are compoſed, they hate Order and Regula- 
rity then, as much as they did Confuſion before. 
They are perpetually running from one Extreme 
to another; fond of Contraries ; all Seaſons and 
Times are loſt to them, except what is not; for 

Hh 2 they 
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they feed only upon the Future. + Theſe (ſays 
one) are the Qualities, This the conſtant Cuſtom and 
Practice of the Common Peiple, to hate and decry the 
Preſent, to be ecger and deſirous of the Future; extravy- 
gantly to commend and extol Things and Times that 
are paſt. 

They are credulous and buſie, apt to entertain 
and pick up -all manner of News, bur eſpecially 


ſuch as is ill and diſaſterous; and whatever they 


hear reported, they take it for granted muſt needs 
be true; Let a Man but come provided with ſome 
freſh Story, and give it out that it is ſo, and he 
ſhall whiſtle chem together as thick as Swarms of 
Bees at the tinkling of a Braſs Pan. 

They are Injudicious, Unreaſonable, Indiſcreet; 
All their Wiſdom and Judgment is perfect Chance, 
Croſs or Pile, Even or Odd; They ſpeak their 
Mind, and determine with great Poſitiveneſs and 
Fierceneſs ; and are always {tiff and peremptory 
in it. And all this while it is not any Opinion 


of their own, but that of other People; for 


they take all upon Truft, follow the Vogue and 
common Cry, are born away by Cuſtom and 
Numbers, and run like Sheep; becauſe they ate 
led, and others have gone before them ; not be- 
cauſe the Thought is reaſonable, or the Thing 
true in it felf, * There is no ſuch thing as Fudgmin 
or Truth to be met with among the Vuigar ; for thy 
diſcern nothing. They are perſnaded frequently 
— 160 ara but very ſeldom by the Truth of tit 
Thing. if; In 


A | * | | * f 
They are envious and malicious, Enemies to 


9 gocd Men, Deſpiſers of Virtue; They look upon 


. 
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+ Hi vulgi mores od iſſs, præſentia, ventuta cupere. preteſit 
c-!lebrare e 
Plebi non Judicium, non Veritas. Ex Opinione multa, ef 
Ver. tate pauca judicat. ' 
| "oh 
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the Wealth and Proſperity, the Succeſſes and Ad- 
vancements of others, with a. jealous and an evil 
Eye. They always take the weakeſt and the worſt 
Side; give countenance to Knaves, and hate Per- 
ſons of Honour and Quality, without knowing any 
manner of Reaſon for it, except that One, that 
they are higher and better than Themſelves, more 
eſteem'd, and well {poken of. 
They are treacherous, falſe, and diſloyal; they 
magnifie every Report, enlarge and aggravate what 
is true, and make every thing Ten times more and 
greater than it really is: You never know where 
nor when to have them: The Promiſe or Fidelity 
of the Mobb, is like the Thought of a Child, born 
and gone in an Inſtant; They change, not only 
25 their Intereſt changes, but are blown and car- 
ry'd about to every Quarter, with the next Blaſt 
of idle Report, or vain Surmiſe; and every Hour 
of the Day makes a new Alteration in their Opi- 
nions and Affections. | 5 | 
They are eternally diſpoſed to Mutiny, and Facti- 


5. 


„ 


n, Troubleſom, and fond of Change; mortal Enemies to Saluſt. 


peace, and Order, and Concord; but eſpecially, when 
they get any Body to Head or Lead them on, for 
then they are inſolent and inſupportable. Like the 
dea, which is ſmooth and calm by Nature, but 
when put into Agitation by the Winds, it ſwells, 
and curls, and foams, and roars ; juſt ſo the Mad- 
neſs of the People is blown up, and bears down all 
with the impetuous Torrent. And again, Take 
off their Ring-leaders, and they fall flat before 
you, are all in Diſorder and Confuſion, and quite 
dead with Fear, and Terrour, and Aſtoniſhment; 


— 1 


| Ingenio mobili, ſeditioſum, diſcordioſum, cupidum rerum 
novarum, quieti & otio adverſum. | | 
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* Inconſiderate aud Fearful , Cowardly and Diſſi- 
rited. Pct 

They countenance and ſupport buſie trouble. 
fome Fellows, and admire thoſe moſt who are ever 
blaming, and diſturbing the Adminiſtration of Af. 


fairs. Modeſty paſſes with Them for Cowardice, | 


and prudent Caution for Stupidity and Heavineſ;, 
On the contrary, Fierceneſs and blind Fury i 
commended and ador'd, under the ſpecious, but 


falſe Titles of Courage and Bravery. Thoſe that 


have hot Heads, and itching Hands, are preferr d 
by Them infinitely before Men of ſound Judg- 
ment, that weigh things nicely, and never proceed 
but upon mature Deliberations. And flaſhy pra- 
ting Coxcombs take more with them, than plain, 
reſerved Perſons, of ſolid and ſober Senſe. 

They have no regard at all for the publick Good, 
nor for Virtue or Decency, but all their Thoughts 
center in private and Perfonal Advantage ; they 
look no higher nor farther than Themſelves, and 
take up unaccountable Piques at Thoſe that op- 
poſe their Profit. All their Diligence is mercena- 
ry, all their Zeal is ſordid; nothing is fo vile, but 
Profit will reconcile them to it. T Every Man 
hath a private Spur within, and the Honour or Bent- 
fit of. the Publick is of no Regard or Concern with 
them. 

They are etually growling and repining at 
the 313 rely robe with Diſcontent, 
and venting their ſuppoſed Grievances in all man- 
ner of inſolent and baſe Language; aſperſing Thoſe 
that are ſet over them, and loading them with 
the moſt virulent Reproaches. Men of low Con- 
dition and ſmall Fortunes comfort Themſelves thi 
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sine rectore præceps, pavidus, ſocors; nil auſura Plebs 
Principibus amotis. | | 
+ Privata cuique ſtimulatio, vile decus publicum. | 
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- MW way: It is almoſt the only Pleaſure they find to 
ſpeak ill of the Rich, and the Great; and This, 
not becauſe they have any juſt Provocation, or 
r Reaſon fo to do, but purely out of Envy and Ill- 
14 nature, which never ſuffers them to reſt ſatisfy d 
„ with their Governoars, and the preſent Poſture of 
, Affairs. | RY | 1 
5 But they are all Talk and Froth; without Mat- 10. 
ut ter, without Reaſon ; their Minds never advance, 
nor ſtir one ſtep; their Tongues are always in 
action, and never lie ſtill. They are a ſort of 
5 Monſter, made up of nothing but Tongue; in at 
All, and know Nothing; pry ing into every thing, 
+ and yet blind, and ſee nothing; any thing pleaſes 
" and makes them laugh, and any thing diſcontents 
and makes them cry. They are always in readi- 
, neſs for Mutiny and Rebellion, bluſter, and ſwag- 
CY ger, and threaten ; but theſe forward Men in De- 
fin and Diſcourſe, take care to ſleep in a whole 
d Skin, and are the backwardeſt in Fight, and upon 
P. the Approach of Danger. For their Property is, 
* to be always ſtruggling to ſhake off their Yoke, 
ut and much better at trying for Liberty, than keep- 
ing it when they have it. f The Temper of the Saluſt. 
r Mobile, (fay the Roman Hiſtorians very truly) & Tacit. 
Sawcineſs and Inſolence; their Tongues are fierce and 
talkative, their Courage when it comes to tryal, Tameneſs 
and mere Nothing; and all the Bravery they put on, 
„ends in empty Boaſts and Bullying. 
w They never know when to give over, but are II. 
always running into Extremes; abſolute Strangers 
to Moderation and Decency. - Either you have 
them cringing, and fawning, and deſcending to 
I the vileſt and baſeſt ſubmiſſion of Slaves; or elle 
—& inſolenc, and tyrannical, and domineering, beyond 
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all Meaſure, beyond all Patience. They cannot 
endure the Rein when gently manag'd ; nor he 
content to enjoy a reaſonable Liberty, and ſuch 
Indulgences and Terms as are fit for them; but 
are eternally either flying out, or falling under their 
Rider: Too confident, or too diſtruſtful of their 
own Strength; too bold, or too tame; tranſpor- 
ted with Hope, or quite diſpirited with Fear. 
They always bring Matters to this Hue, that if 
you do not make Them ſtand in awe of You, 
they will make You ſtand in awe of Them. 
When once you have humbled and terrify'd Them 
ſoundly, you may give them a Bit and a Knock, 
put out their Eyes, trample upon their Necks; 
nothing is ſo reproachful, but they will bear it. 
But if you do not ſhew them the Rod, and make 
them ſenſible who is their Driver,they grow proud, 
and daring, and turbulent. There is no ſuch thing 
as Ingenuity, or a Senſe of good Uſage to be ex- 
pected from them; and hence comes that Proverb, 
commonly apply'd to thoſe churlith Wretches, that 


grow upon Them, who treat them gently, and 


would win them by Favour and Kindneſs. Stroke 
Him and hell ſpurn You ; ſpurn Him and hell ſtroke 
You. * The Vulgar know no Mean; they affrigbt unliſs 
they fear ; and when they are in fear, they may be ſaft- 
ly deſpiſed. i They are troubleſomly bold, when out if 
Apprebenſion of a ffronger Hand; the humbleſt Servants, 


or the haugbtieſt Maſters : But for Liberty and Modera- 


tion, they pretend to value them moſt, but know how t 
prattiſe and enjoy them leafs. | 


————— 
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Nil in vulgo modicum, terrere niſi paveant, ubi pertimue - 
rint impune contemni. 

+ Audacii turbidum niſi vim metuat; aut ſervit humiliter, 
aut ſuperbè dominatur ; libertatem, quæ media, nec ſpernere, 
nec habere. 
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Chap. 52. Of the Common People. 
They are ſcandalous more eſpecially for Ingra- 
\ MW titude to their beſt and moſt generous Benefactors. 
h W The Thanks and Recompence which thoſe Great 
it Men have generally met with, that expended their 
ir Blood, and Treaſure, and Labours in the Service of 
ir the Publick, and have deſerv'd moſt at their Hands, 
are Baniſhment, or Diſgrace; an open Accuſation, 
r. or a general Calumny ; a Conſpiracy, or an un- 
if W timely Death. Hiſtories both Sacred and Profane 
u, MI furniſh infinite Inſtances, and are more full of no 
n. One ching, than celebrated Examples of this kind. 
m Moſes, and all the Prophets; Socrates, Ariſtides, 
k, Pbocion, Lycurgus, Demoſthenes, Themiſtocles, and many 
„other venerable Names in Antiquity, are laſting in- 
t. MW delible Monuments of this baſe Diſpoſition. Nay, 
c Tuch it ſelf told the Fes, that not any of Them Matt. xxiii 
, who made it their Buſineſs to promote the Happi- 
ness and Salvation of that People, had eſcaped the 
Malice and Violence of Them or their Forefa- 
b, W thers. But quite contrary, thoſe that oppreſs, and 
it keep them under, they cheriſh and make much of; 
d fear and admire all they do; when the loſs of 
i: Power and Freedom hath depreſs'd their Minds, 
e and made them laviſh too. 
5 In ſhort; The Mob is a ſavage Beaſt ; all its 
Thoughts are Vanity, its Opinions and Aſſertions 
f erroneous and falſe; the Good is commonly re- 
;, jected and condemned, the Evil approved and ap- 
-  plauded by them. The Commendations they give 
% are Infamous, and their Projects and Undertakings, 
Folly. For Seneca hath told us long ſince, that 
* Matters are not ſo well with Mankind, as that moſt 
Voices ſhould be on the beſt fide. For the common Crowd is 
N - ſhrewd Argument that what is ſo liked is very bad. 
In ſhort, the Rabble is the Mother of Ignorance, 


* 


65 e ' 
Non tam bene cum rebus humanis geritur, ut meliora plu- 
tibus placeant; Argumentum peſſimi turba eſt. 


13. 


Injuſt ice, 
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Injuſtice, Inconſtancy, and Adorer of Vanity; and 
the ſtudy ing to pleaſe them can never turn to true 
Account. They give indeed for their Motto, The 
Foice of the People is the Voice of God: But we may 
fay very truly, The Voice of the People is the Voice if 
Fooliſh and Miftaken Men. And one of the firſt Prin. 
ciples of Miſdom, is to waſh one's Hands, and get 
quite diſpoſſeſt of all popular and general Opini- 
ons, and to proceed clearly, and without any man- 
ner of Byaſs or Prejudice, in our Enquiries after 
Truth and Virtue. This will be quickly illuſtrated 


| In our Second Book; toward which we are now 


drawing on apace. 
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Le Fourth Diſtinction of Men, 
"| taken from their different Profeſ- 


Fons, Circumſtances, and Man- 
ll ner of Living. 2 \wh 
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PREFACE 


WA are now about to take . another Difference 
| between Some Men and Others, into Conſi- 
deration ; which depends upon their different 
Profeſſions, Conditions, and Ways of Life. Some follow a 
Life of Buſineſs and Company; Others avoid This, and 
make their Eſcape out of the World, by running into 
Solitude. Some are fond of Arms and a Camp ; Others 
hate and abhor them : Some have their Subſtance in 
Common; Others have their own diſtin Properties. 
Some are fond of Offices and Employments, and would 
1" fain live in Publick, and be conſpicuous in the World ; 
Others decline Theſe when they might have them, and af 
fect to live privately and unobſerv d. Some are abſolute 
Courtiers to every Body, and upon all Occaſions; Others 
regard and make court to nothing but Tbemſelves. Some | 
prefer the Diverſions of the Town, and Others the Plea- 

ſures of the Country. It is not eaſie, nor is it indeed at X f 
all neceſſary and pertinent to our preſent Purpoſe, that I bſ 


ſhould take upon me to determine which of all theſe Men 
is moſt to be commended for the Wiſdom of his Choice; 
for every one of theſe ways of Living hath W | 
| N | an f 
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and Diſadvantages ; ſome particular Gord, and ſom 
Evil, that attends, and is not 10 be ſeparated from it 
That which would be much more worth our Conſideration 
and Pains, is to inform each of Theſe in his Duty; fer 
the main Point of all is, that this Choice be wiſely made, 
and ſo as may ſuit beſt with every one's Temper and 
Abilities ; and then after he hath choſen, that the Man 
be inſtructed how to make himſelf the moſt ea ſie under it, 
and to make the beſt Improvement of it that the Caſe 


will bear. This muſt be our Buſineſs hereafter ; but at 


preſent we will ſay juſt one ſingle Word of each of theſe 
Conditions, and compare them a little with one another, 
Only permit in the firſt place, that I make ſome ſhort Ob- 
ſervations upon That Life which is common to Men in 
all Capacities, and which may be diſtinguiſh d into Three 
Sorts or Deprees. 


+ 
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CHAP. Ul 


The Three Sorts or Degrees of Life, as it 1s 
common to the Generality of Men, diſtin- 
guiſh'd and compar d together, 


„ 


T is eaſie to obſerve Three diſtinct Sorts, and as 
it were Degrees of Life, common to Men in ge- 
neral. One Private, in which every Man is una- 
voidably concern d; for by this I mean only what 
paſſes with each Man's Selt, within, and in regard 
to his Own Breaſt. The Second is Domeſtick, in 


_ one's Own Houle and Family, with regard to what 


paſſes at Home, and in our ordinary Courſe of Al- 


fairs. The Third is Publick, and reſpects what is 


expoſed to the common View of the World. In 
the Firſt of theſe there is no manner of Reſtraint; 
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in the Second no Pains or Study to recommend 
one's Behaviour, as being not accountable for our 
Own Management to Them that live under our 
Own Roof and Government; but all the Reſerve, 
and Artifice, and Diſſimulation is in a manner ap- 
propriated to the laſt of Theſe. Now it is much 
more difficult to be regular and exact in the firſt of 
theſe Degrees, than in either of the other; and the 
Examples of Perſons that are, or have been ſo, have 
been infinitely fewer; and ſo in proportion the 
Caſe ſtands with the Second too, in compariſon of 
the Third ſort. The Reaſon is obvious and evident. 
For where there is no Body to judge, or controul,or 
countermand ; nay, where there is not ſo much as 
2 SpeRtator to obſerve our Actions; where we have 
no Apprehenſion of Puniſhment for doing amils, 
no Expectation of Reward for doing well, we are 
much more remiſs and careleſs in our Behaviour. 
Reaſon and Conſcience are here the only Guides 
we have to follow; and although Theſe may be 
ſome Check, yet that is not comparable to the Re- 
ſtraints we feel, when placed in open View, and 
made the common Mark of All, who muſt needs 
ſee, and will take a Freedom of cenſuring our Acti- 
ons. Applauſe and Glory, fear of Scandal and Re- 
proach, or ſome other Paſſion of the like Nature, 
are much more powerful Motives; theſe carry and 
manage us after a very different manner. (And in- 
deed the greateſt part of Mankind are more go- 
vern'd by Paſſions of this Nature, than by any ſtrict 
Senſe of Duty, and regard to Virtue) Theſe put us 
upon our Guard,and teach us Prudence upon force. 
And from the Influence of Theſe it is, that many 
People have the Reputation of Holy and Excellent 
Perſons; and behave Themſelves as ſuch in the 
Eye of the World; who yet in reality, and at the 
bottom, are mere Hypocrites, ſtark nought, and 
rotten at the Core, and have not one commendable 


Quality 
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Quality belonging to them. What paſſes before 
Men is all Farce and Counterfeit ; we put it on 
for Convenience, and are concern'd to appear thus 
to the Spectators ; but the Truth of us is con- 
ceal'd, and the Man can have no true Judgment 
made of him, but from what he does in private 
and alone. We muſt ſee him in his conſtant and 


every-day's Dreſs, and ſtrip him of thoſe Orna- 


ments that ſer him off when he comes abroad: 
We muſt know his Temper and his uſual Deport- 
ment, for all the reſt is Fiction and Conſtraint, 
All the World are Actors, and play their Parts to plea: 
the: Audience. And it was well obſerv'd by a Wiſe 
Man, That none are good, except ſuch as are ſo 
inwardly, and by Themſelves: And that Virtue is 
always the ſame ; as cautious, as prudent upon the 
Account of Conſcience, as it is in Obedience to 
the publick Laws and Cuſtoms of the World; 2 
fearful of offending one's own Self, and as careful 
to avoid the Condemnation of one's own Breaſt, 
when no Eye ſees us, as it is of the Obſervation 
and Reproaches of all Mankind. Publick Actions, 
ſuch as Exploits in War, delivering an Opinion in 
Senate or Council, diſcharging an Embaſly, go- 


verning a Nation, or the like, are bright and loud; 


every Body ſees, every Body hears of them; and 
therefore Theſe are perform'd with all poflible Di- 
ligence and Circumſpection; but ſuch Private and 
Domeſtick ones, as Chiding, Laughing, Selling 
and Buying, Borrowing and Paying, and Con- 
verſing with our own Families, and Nec intimate 
Acquaintance, are ſilent and dark; thdy make no 


Noiſe, fear no Diſcovery, and are therefore thought 


worthy very little, or not any Attention or Con- 


"5 — — „ 


* Univerſus mundus exercet hiſtrioniam. 


Aideration at all. Nay, we are ſometimes ſcarce ſo 
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much as fenſible of them when we do them. And 
if in Theſe, Men be fo unthinking, a little Re- 
| WI #:4ion will ſoon convince us, that they are infi- 
BY citely more ſo, in Thoſe yet more ſecret and mere- 
1 internal; ſuch as Loving, Hating, Deſring, of 
which none is or can be conſcious, but their own 
Minds. | : 

There is one Thing more, fit to be - obſerved 
upon this Occaſion, and a very ſad and wicked 
Thing it is ( viz.) That Men, being depraved by 
a kind of Hy pocriſie, natural to them, have taught 
Themſelves and Others to make a greater Con- 
ſcience, and be infinitely more ſcrupulous and con- 
cern d, for their outward Behaviour; ( which con- 
fits in Shew, and Form, and is perfectly free and 


bat their own Diſpoſal, of no Conſequence in the 
e World , but all over Set-Countenance and Ce- 
to remony, Things of no real Difficulty, and as lit- 
as 


tle Subſtance and Effet) than they are for in- 
ul ward Miſcarriages, or private Actions; (ſuch as 
lt, N are buried in Secrecy, and make no Figure, but 
on FF yet are highly Expedient and Neceflary, very Va- 
yet AIC S. L i 9 
luable in Themſelves, and therefore very Difficult) 


For upon theſe Laſt, the Reforming of our Souls, 
0- che Moderating of our Paſſions, and the Regula- 
d; ting our whole Life and Converſation depends. 
nd And yet the Former are not only preferred before 
D. chem in our Care and Concern, but the Matter 
nd 5; fo ordered, that even 'They who find themſelves 
nz well diſpoſed, will by conſtant Study and Sollici- 
o FF rude to diſcharge thoſe outward Actions punctual· 
are ly, degenerate into Formality of Courſe, and by 
no inſenfible Degrees grow Cold, and Negligent, in 
El their Regard for the others. n 

90 Now, of all theſe Sorts, it is plain, chat che 


Men (as Hermits for Inſtance) who live in per- 
fect Solitude, and have but One of theſe Three, 
That of the Internal and moſt private Life only to 

apes 1 take 


| 


uch 
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take Care of, are upon better Terms, and have an 
eaſier Task to diſcharge, than Thoſe that have 
Two; and ſo likewiſe he that hath the Domeſtick 
Care added to the former, and ſo lies under 2 Dy- 
ty in Two Capacities, is expoſed to lefs Difficulty 
than the Perſons of a Publick Life and Character, 
upon whom the Care of all the Three Degrees is 
incumbent. 7 | 


C A P. 18 
A Liſe of Company and Buſineſs, compar'd 
with one of Retirement and Solitude. 


1 iqock that upon all Occaſions recommend and 

| cry up a Solitary Life, are ſo far certainly in 
the Right, that it is an Excellent Means of Eaſe 
and Quiet; a ſure Retreat from the Hurry and 
Troubles of the World; a very proper and ef- 
fectual Defence againſt the Vices and Extrava- ! 
gances of a profiigate Age; which are commonly | 
propagated by Infection and Example; and are | 
very likely to Spread and Reign, where much the | 
greater Part of thoſe we converſe with, are already | 
tainted with the Diſeaſe. For not One in a Thou- 
ſand is Vertuous and Good; the Number of Fools 
is Infinite, and the thicker the Crowd, the greater | 
the Danger. Thus far, I ſay, they have Reaſon 
on their Side; for ill Company is certainly one 


of the moſt fatal and enſnaring Things in the 


World; and that, not only in Regard of the Cor- 


ruption, but of the Puniſhment and Vengeance it 


expoſes Men to. Accordingly we may obſerve how | 
very careful Men that went to Sea, uſed to be, that 
no Blaſphemer or profane Perſon ſhould embark 0 ; 
3 the 


the ſame Veſſels, no profligate, wicked Wretch to 
endanger their Safety, or render their Voyage Diſ- 
aſtrous or Unſucceſsful. One ſingle Jonas you ſee, 


whom God was angry with, had like to have loſt all 


the Ship's Crew: And Bias, when ſome wicked 
Wretches call'd upon their Gods in a Storm, made 
them this ingenious Reproot by way of Raillery, 
Hold ycur Peace, that they may not diſcover Juch vile 
Wretches as you are on board. Albuquerque, who was 
Viceroy of the Indies under Emamuel, King of Por- 
:ugal, when in extreme Danger, laid hold on a 
young Boy, and clung faſt to him, that ſo his In- 


nocence might be a Shelter and Sanctuary to him, 


4gainſt the Wrath of God. So beneficial hath Vir- 
tue been eſteemed, and ſo deſtructive Vice, not on- 
ly to the Guilty, or the Vicious Perſons themſelves, 
but to all that are concerned with them, or come 
within the Reach of their Influence. f 

But yet to eſteem a Life thus retired and at a 
Diſtance from Evil, abſolutely the Beſt, and moſt 
Excellent; to think it better qualify'd than any 
other, for the Exerciſe and Perfection of Virtue ; 
to call it more Difficult and Unpleaſant, more La- 
borious and Painful than any other, as ſome who 
extol a voluntary renouncing the World, would 


fain perſuade us to believe, is a mighty Error in 


themſelves, or a groſs Cheat upon other People. 
For, quite contrary, it is the moſt effectual Expe- 
dient of throwing off the Cares and troubleſome 
Incumbrances of Life, and rendring it light and 
eaſie; and to ſay the very Beſt of it, is but a ve- 
iy mean and moderate Attainment, an imperfect 


J Beginning, or rather a mere Diſpoſition to be Vir- 
FJ cuous. It is, not to meddle with Buſineſs, to aban- 
don Difficulties and Troubles; But how is this 


done? It is not by engaging with, and bravely 
overcoming them, but by cowardly running away, 


f declining the Combate, and hiding ones ſelf from 


Fx them. 
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them. It is to play leaſt in Sight, and be buried 
alive, for fear we ſhould not live well when we 
are ſeen. No Doubt is to be made, but a Prince, 
a Magiſtrate, or Parocnial Prieſt, are more per- 


fect, more valuable, when Good in their kind, 


than Monks and Hermits : For in truth, ſuch So- 


cieties and Seminaries were only deſign'd to pre. 


pare Men for Dignities and Buſineſs ; to qualific 
them for Society and the World. And Colleges and 
Cloiſters do not give, but only lead Men to Ule- 
tulneſs and Perfection. He that maintains his Poſt 
in the World, and ſatisfies the Duty which the fe- 
veral Relations and Capacities he ſtands in require 
from bim; that converſes with Wife, and Chil- 
dren, and Servants, and Neighbours, and Friends ; 
that manages his own Eſtate, and engages in Buſi- 
neſs fit for his Condition; He, I ſay, that under- 
takes to a& ſo many different Parts, and to an- 
ſwer the ſeveral Characters as becomes him, hath 
incomparably more Work upon his Hands, and is 
infinitely more Valuable, if he perform it, than 
the Recluſe, who is determined to one ſingle thing, 
and hath only the Duty to himſelf to take care ot. 
For Company and Variety of Converſation is inft- 
nitely more hazardous, than Solitude ; and Plenty 
much harder to manage than Want. In a State of 
Abſtinence, and Freedom from Buſineſs, a Man 
hath but one Paſs to guard; in the Uſe and Manage- 
ment of ſeveral Things, many Conſiderations mul! 
te attended to, many Duties diſcharged, and he 
lies open to Attacks from ſeveral Quarters at once. 
And there is no Doubt in the World to be made, 
but a Man may much more eaſily conquer Himſel 
to diſclaim and refuſe Riches, and Honours, great 
Offices and gainful Preferments, than he can go- 
vern himſelf in the Uſe, or come off with Virtue 
and juſt Commendation in the Diſcharge of them. 


lc is no very difficult Matter to live without a Wife, 


but 
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but to live with a Wife, and behave ones ſelf in all | 
Reſpedts, as a Husband ought to do; to order and 
educate Children, and bear due Regard, and make fit 
Proviſions for a Family, and all its Dependencies; 
is a Task Men ſeldom give themſelves the trouble to 
conſider. But They that do, and make a right Judg= 
ment of it, will be very far from extolling Cælibacy, 
as ſome do, or think it an Argument of higher Vir- 
tue, or a State of greater Difficulty than Marriage. 

2. Nor are Men leſs miſtaken, when they ſup- 
poſe that Solitude is a ſafe Shelter from all man- 
ner of Vice; and that He, who takes Sanctuary 
in it, and ſequeſters himſelf from the World, rides 
in Harbour, and is out of the Reach of Tempeſts 
and Temptations; for Theſe find a way to purſue, 
and overtake us even There. This is indeed a Con- 
venient Retreat from the Corruptions of ill Com- 
pany; from the Clutter and Crowd of Cares and 


n Buſineſs, and the Miſchiefs that threaten and come 
upon us from Without ; but there are other Ene- 
mies and Dangers from Within, which we always 
carry about us, and cannot run away from, Spiri- 
„mal and Internal Difficulties, Domeſtick and pecu- 
- liar Evils; and the Scripture takes expreſs Notice, 
chat the Vilderneſs was the Place, where our Savi- 
our was Aſſaulted, and Tempted by the Devil. Re- 


ni tirement is a dangerous Weapon in the Hands of 
BY Young Men; ſuch as are Hot and Imprudent, 
1 Raſh and Unskilful; and there is great Reaſon to 
KY fear, that, what Crates {aid to a Young Man whom 
e. he found walking all alone, is generally true of 
© ſuch Perfons ; and that ſuch, when they are by 
'Y Themſelves, are in very bad Company. This is 
a the Place where Fools lay their wicked Projects; 
0-Y here they find Leiſure and Opportunities for con- 
Y triving their own Ruine; here they cheriſh and in- 
n. dulge unlawful Deſires ; file, and poliſh, and re- 
© fine upon their own Paflions, without Obſervation, 
ut LG With 
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without Controul. A Man had need be very Wile, 
to know how to make the beſt Uſe of Privacy; 
watchful and well fortify'd, before he is fit to be 


truſted with Himſelf; for many times ones Own 


Hands, are the very Worſt he can be put into. 
It is an excellent Petition, which the Spaniards ule, 
even to a Proverb, * O Lord, T beſeech thee, preſerve 
me from My Self. Very few indeed, have diſcreticn 
encugh to be left to Themſelves, and nothing is ſo bad, 
but Secrecy and Solitude, are powerful Temptations to 
comply with it. But for Men to take up their Heels, 
and skulk in a Corner, upon any Private and Per- 
ſonal Conſideration, though it be a lawful and 
commendable one in it ſelf, which yet is the bet, 
and not always the Truth of the Caſe (for very 


often Cowardice, and Weakneſs of Spirit, Peeviſh- | 


neſs and Pets, or ſome other diſcontented or vici- 
ous Paſſion is at the Bottom of all this pompous and 


pretended Contempt of the World) is to turn De- 
ſerter, and not dare to ſtand to our Arms. There 
is a mighty Difference between forſaking the World, 
and falling out with it; between conquering, and 
not hazarding our Perſons in the Engagement. 
And when Men are in a Capacity of becoming 
beneficial to Others, and may be Inſtruments of 


Great and General Good, tO excuſe Themſelves 
from ſerving the Publick, and abandon all Society 


when they might adorn and be uſeful in it, is to 
betray their Truſt, to bury their Talent in a Napkin ; 
to hide the Candle, which God hath lighted, ander a 
Buſhel, when the ſetting it on a Candle-Stick, might 
_ enlighten others, and do great Service to all that are in 
the Houſe. It requires then much Deliberation, and 
many uncommon Circumſtances, to give Men a 
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Guarda mi, Dios de mi. 8 


Nemo eſt ex imprudentibus, qui ſibi relinqui debeat. Soli- 


Right 


tudo omnia perſuadet. 
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Right thus to diſpoſe of Themſelves. And they 
who preſume to do it merely out of private Con- 
ſderations, and make the Publick no part of their 
Concern, are ſo far from deſerving to be applaud- 

ed for their Virtue and Reſignation, that they are 

uilty of a great Fault, and liable to very juſt and 

rn Cenſure. ane 
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4 Life in Common, compared with That of 
diſtinct Properties. I. 


92 Perſons have been of Opinion, that a 
Life, where all Things are in Common, and 
there is no ſuch Diſtinction as Mine or Thine, hath 
the greateſt Tendency to Perfection, and is beſt 
accommodated for the cheriſhing and maintaining 
of Charity and Concord, and Union among Men. 
But Experience ſhews us daily, that whatever Con- 
veniencies it may really have of this kind, yet are 
they not ſo great, nor ſo effectual to the Purpoſes 
before-mention'd, as thoſe Perſons have imagined. 
For in the firſt Place, whatever Appearance there 
may be outwardly of Kindneſs and good Agree- 
ment, yet there is no ſuch Thing as an entire and 
hearty. Affection, nor the ſame tender Regards for 
That which is in Common, as a Man finds where 
he alone is concern'd. To this purpoſe it is, that 
we have two Proverbs, The College Horſe is always 
ill ſadled, and Every Bod) Buſineſs, is No Bodys Bu- 
ſmeſs. Men conſider, that Others are equally con- 
eern'd in the Care, and in the Damage; that the 
Loſs is not immediately their own, and that each 
Member of the Society Cn in that reſpect equal- 
= „„ [1 3 y 
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ly related to them, and that begets a Coldnef; 
and Indifferency among them. But, which is a 
great deal worſe, this State does naturally produce 
Quarrels and Diſcontents, Murmuring and mu- 
tual Hatred; every Community is but too full x 
Demonſtration of it, and the very Holieſt and Beſt 
that ever was, the Primitive Church it ſelf, could 
not, you ſee, be exempted from the Misfortune. 
For, though the Inſtitution deſign all Things ſhould 
be equal, yet unleſs you could make the Deſires of 


the Perſons ſo too, they will always be full of 


Complaints, and Jealous, that ſome are preferred, 
and others neglected ; like the Grecians and their 
Widows in the Daily Diſtributions. The Nature 
of Lowe, is like that of Great Rivers; which, while 
they continue united in one Stream are Navigable, 
and carry Veſſels of Vaſt Burden ; but if you cut 
them into freſh Channels, and divide the Water, 
they are no longer Serviceable in that kind ; and 
thus, when Men's Affections are divided, and par- 


ted, as it were among a great many Objects, not 


any one of thoſe Perſons or Things is of very 
tender Concern ; for all the Force and Vigour of 
the Paſſion is ſcattered and broke to Pieces. Now, 


in a Life of Community, there are ſeveral Degrees; 


To live, that is, to eat and drink together at 4a 
common Table, is very decent and well, (Thus 
we find it practiſed in ſome of the beſt and moſt 
ancient Commonwealths , as Lacedemon and Crete 
particularly ) ſuch publick Meals are very uſeful 
for the teaching Men to be modeſt and reſerved, 
and keeping up Diſcipline, Society, and Good Or- 
der ; and they do alſo miniſter occaſion for great 
variety of very uſeful and improving Diſcourſe. 
But to think of pulling up the Fences and Inclo- 
ſures, and lay all in Common, is a wild Imaginati- 
on. Plato was once of this Opinion, but he thought 


better of it afterwards. And indeed the Projed 


would 
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would be ſo far from reconciling and uniting All, 


: that the certain Conſequence of ir would be to 
0 overturn and confound All. 

1- Y 

a DT eo ve HT. eee bl ; 
t | 
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f A Town and a Country Life compared 

| 

fl 8 together. 

, 

i His is a Compariſon very eaſie for any Man 
e who is a true Lover of Wiſdom, to make; 
e for almoſt all the Advantages lie on one ſide. The 
J Pleaſures and Conveniences both of Body and 
It Mind, Liberty, Contemplation, Innocence, Health, 


and Delight. In the Country a Man's Mind is free 
and eaſie; diſcharg'd, and at his own Diſpoſal : But 
in the City the Perſons of Friends and Acquaintance, 
one's own and other People's Buſineſs, fooliſn Quar- 
rels, ceremonious Viſits, impertinent Diſcourſe, and 
a Thouſand other Fopperies and Diverſions ſteal 
away the greateſt part of our Time, and leave no 
Leiſure for better and more neceſſary Employment. 
What infinite Perplexities, Avocations, Diſtractions 
of the Mind, and, which is worſt of all, what abo- 
minable Debaucheries, and Depravation of Man- 
ners does ſuch a Life expoſe Men to? Great Towns 
are but a larger ſort of Priſons to the Soul, like 
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Cages to Birds, or Pounds to Beaſts. This Celeſtial 3M 
* Fire within us will not endure to be ſhut up, it Mt 
t requires Air to brighten and make it burn clear a 
, which made Columella ſay, that a Country Lite is it 
. Couſin- German to Wiſdom: for a Man's Thoughts "lt 


| cannot be idle; and when they are ſet looſe. from 
t tne World, they will range and expatiate freely in 
i noble and profitable Meditations. But how ſhall a 
( : 14 Man 


V * 0 1 
* 
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Man hope to command his Thoughts, or pretend 
to call them his Own, in the midſt of all the Clut- 
ter, and Buſineſs, the Amuſements, nay the Con- 
fuſions of che Town ? A Country Life is infinitely 
more plain, and innocent, and diſpoſed to Purity 


and Virtue. In Cities Vice aſſembles in Troops; 


p | 2 3 
it hardens and reconciles us to the Practice, Exam- 


ple, and Cuſtom ; and the meeting with it at eve- 
ry Turn, makes the thing familiar; and thus the 


the very Commonnels, of it makes it unobſerv' ; 


Diſeaſe ſeizes us ſtrongly and preſently, and we 


are gone all on the ſudden, by living in the mic} 
of the Infection. Whereas in the Country, thoſe 


Things are ſeen or heard with Abhorrence and 


Amazement, which the Town ſees and does every 
Day without Remorſe or Concern. As for Plea- 
ſure and Health, the clear Air, the Warmth and 
Brightneſs of the Sun, not polluted with the Sul- 


try Gleams, and loathſome Stenches of the Town; | 
the Springs and Warers, the Fiowers and Groves, 


and, in ſhort, All Nature is free, and eaſie, and gay; 
The Earth unlocks her Treaſures, refreſhes us with 


her Fruits, feaſts every Senſe, and gives us ſuch En- 
tertainment, as Cities know nothing of, in the 
ſtifling preſs of Houſes; ſo that to live there, is to 


ſnut one's ſelf up, and be baniſh'd from the World. 


Befides all this, a Country Retirement is more active 


and fit for Exerciſe ; and this creates an Appetite, 
preſerves and reſtores Health and Vigour, hardens 


the Body, and makes it luſty and ſtrong. The. 


greateſt Commendation of the Town is, Conve- 


nience for Buſineſs and Profit. It is indeed the 


Seat of Trade and private Gain, and therefore fit 


to be the Darling of Merchants and Artificers : 
Ant it is the Place accommodated to Publick Ad- 
miniſtrations ; but this latter but a very imall part 
of Mankind are call'd to, or capable of. And Hi- 
ſtory tells us, that heretofore excellent Perſons. 


Were 
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were fetch d out of the Country, to undertake Af- 
fairs of the greateſt Importance; and aſſoon as 
they had finiſh'd theſe, they retir d again with won 
derful Delight, and made the Town not a Matter 
of Choice, but Neceſſity and Conſtraint: This was 
the ſhort Scene of Labour and Buſineſs to them; 
but the Country was the Seat of their Pleaſure, 
and more conſtant Reſidencce. | 


CHA 6. a 
| Of a Military Life. © 


HE Profeſſion and Employment of a Soldier, 
if we reſpect the Cauſe and Original Deſign 
of it, is very worthy and honourable ; for it pre- 
tends to protect the Safety, and promote the Gran- 
deur of one's native Country; to preſerve it in 
Peace, and guard it from the Inſults of Enemies 
abroad, and turbulent Spirits at home; than which 
nothing can be more juſt, nothing more univer- 
ſally beneficial. It is alſo noble and great in the 
Execution of this Deſign: For Courage, which is its 
proper Quality and Character, is the braveſt, moſt 
generous, moſt Heroick of all Virtues; And of all 
Humane Actions and Exploits, Thoſe of War are 
the moſt celebrated and pompous; inſomuch that 
the Titles and Enſigns of Honour, borrow their 
Names from, and are aſſign' d as Rewards to Them. 
It hath alſo many Pleaſures peculiar to it; the Con- 
verſation of Men of the firſt Quality, in heat of 
Youth, and full of Fire and Activity; the being 
familiarly acquainted with ſtrange Accidents, and 
vont entertaining Sights; freedom of Behavi- 
our, and Converſe without Trick or Art; a 1 
. culine 
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culine and hardy way of living, above Ceremony 
or Form; Variety of Attempts and Succeſſes: 


The moving Harmony of warlike Muſick, which 
entertains the Ears, charms all the Senſes, warms 
the Soul, and inſpires it with Valour ; the Grace. 
fulneſs of Motion and Diſcipline, that tranſport 


and delight us with a pleaſing Horrour ; that Storm 


of Shouts and Alarms, which the louder it grows, 
the more raviſhing and animating it is; and the 
roaring Ordinance of ſo many Thouſand Men that 
fall on with incredible Fury and Eagernels. 

But when all Theſe, and as many more Excel- 
lencies as its moſt zealous Patrons can attribute to 
this Calling, have been allow'd, every reaſonable 
Man muſt acknowledge on the other hand, that 
the Plundering, Undoing, Murdering one another, 
and eſpecially the making Theſe a Matter of Art, 
and Study; a Science and a Commendation, ſeems 
highly unnatural, and the effect of Barbarity and 
Madneſs. Nothing is a ſtronger Evidence againſt 
Mankind, of their Weakneſs, and Imperfection, 
and foul Degeneracy ; for it ſets us below the very 
Brutes themſelves, in the moſt ſavage of which 
the Original Impreſſions of Nature are not defac'd 
ro this ſcandalous Degree. What an infinite Folly, 
what an execrable Rage is it, to create all this Di- 


fturbance, and turn the World uplide-down, to en- 


counter and run thro' ſo many Hazards by Se: 


and Land, for a Prize ſo very doubtful and full 


of Chance, as the Event of a Battle? Why ſhould 
we make Campaigns abroad, and turn Volunteer 
to foreign Princes, to run with ſo much Eagernels 
and Appetite after Death, (which may be found, 
nay, which of its own accord meets us at home, 
and offers it ſelf every where) and that withor! 
propoſing to our ſelves ſo much as decent Barial : 
To fall on, and kill Men that we have no Spite, 
no Reſentment againſt; nay, Men that 1 

ut 
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lute Strangers, and whom we never ſaw in all our 
Lives 2 Why this mighty Heat and Fury, to one 
that hath done thee no hurt, given thee no pro- 
vocation 2 What a Madnels is it to venture Loſs 
of Limbs and Blood, Wounds and Bruiſes, which 
when they do not take Life quite away, make it 
ſubject to Remedies and Pains a Thouſand times 
more grievous and inſupportable than Death? Had 
you Obligations of Duty and Conſcience, it were 


another Matter; but to do this for Breeding and 


Fame; to ſacrifice and deſtroy one's ſelf for a Man 
that you never ſaw, who hath no manner of Ten- 
derneſs or Concern for you ; and only ſtrives to 
mount upon the dead or maim'd Body, that he 
may ſtand a little higher, and enlarge his own 
Proſpect ; Nothing but very weighty Reaſons, and 
the neceſſary Defence of all that is dear to us, can 
make ſuch an Undertaking prudent and commen- 
dable : And in ſuch Caſes all perſonal Conſidera- 
tions ought to be deſpiſed as much as otherwiſe 
they are fit to be valu d. And I hope too, the 


Reader takes notice all along, that I ſpeak of thoſe 


who chooſe the Trade for Mercenary Ends, or out 
of falſe Notions of Gallantry ; and not with any 


Intention to diſcourage the Duty of Subjects to 
their Prince, whoſe juſt Quarrels they ought al- 


ways to account their Own. | 
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The 2 and 4 Lif Difference be be- | 
teen Some Men and Others, | : 

talen from the Advantages 8 x 
1 Diſadvantages, by which N. , 
ture or Fortune hath ee a 

1 


| ed them. 
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viſible to every Eye; It hath indeed ſeveral 

Branches and Con{iderations included under it ; 
bat all I think may be conveniently encugh reduced to The 
General Heads; which, according to the vulgar way of 

Expreſſiom, may be rermid, Happineſs and Unhappineſs ; 
being High or Low in the Warld. To that of Happineſs 
er Greatveſs, belong Health, Beauty, and other Qualifica- 
tions and Advantages of Body and Perſon, Liber: No- 
5 bility, Honour, Authority, Learning, Riches, Re eputatien, 
Friends. In Unhappineſs or Meannefs of Condition are 
comprehended the Contraries of all Theſe, which, without - 
naming particularly, we eaſily underſtand to be the pri va. 
tion or want of the foremention d Advantages. Now theſe 
Particulars are the occaſion of infinite variety in Men's. 
Circumſtances and Conditions of Life ; for a Man may 
be happy in the Enjoyment of One, or Two, or Three of: 
theſe Qualities, and yet not foi in ths reſt ; : and even in 


Thoſe 


FT: Laſt Diſtinct ion is abundantly notorious, and Y _ 
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Thoſe he hath, he may be happy in a greater or leſs De- 
Bf pree; and thoſe Degrees are capable of being ſo many, 
- that it is not eaſie, if at all poſſible, to expreſs or ron- 
ceive them. But upon the whole Mattter, in the Diſtri- 
bution and Diſpoſal of our Fortunes and Affairs, Provi- 
Ance hath fo ordered it, that Few or None ſhould be ei- 
tber happy or unhappy in every one of theſe Reſpects. He 
en that partakes of moſt, and particularly thoſe Three 
Advantages, of Nobility, Dignity or Authority, and Riches, 
ge d Griat't and be that bark whic of vhefs Pines 
u reckoned among the mean Men. But ſeveral. Perſons 
have only One or Two of the Three; and ſo they ſtand in 
a fort of middle Capacity, between the two Extremes, 
and are neither High nor Low. We will ſpeak very 
briefly to each of them. 5 n 
As for Health and Beauty, and other Advantages Chap. VI. 
that relate to the Body and Perſons of Men, enough 9 
hath been ſaid of them already; and ſo likewiſe 
of Sickneſs and Pain, which are Diſadvantages con- 
trary to them. 


MH A LY 
/ Liberty and Servitude.  . 


1 paſſes in the Eſteem of many for a moſt 
3 eminent Advantage, and Servitude for a'very 
» I grievous Evil; ſo exceeding great, that ſome have 
rather choſen to Die, and that after a very barba- 
rous and painful manner, than to be made Slaves 

or Captives ; nay, rather than come into any dan» 
ger of ſeeing their own, or their Country's Free- 
dom and Properties infringed, or uſurp'd upon. 

But as in all Other Caſes of the like Nature, ſo in 

This alfo, there may be a very Criminal Excels of 


Par- 
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Partiality, and a fanciful Fondneſs of what we de- 
ſervedly have a high eſteem for. There is in truth 
a Twofold Liberty: the true and proper fort is That 
of the Mind; for This is in every Man's own 
Keeping and Diſpoſal, no Body can wreſt it out of 
our Hands, nothing can impair or encroach upon 
it, not even the "Tyranny of Fortune it ſelf. On 
the other fide, The Bondage of the Mind is the hea- 
vieſt, and moſt wretched of all others; to live a 
Slave to one's Appetites and Luſts; to lie down in 
our Chains, and let our Paſſions prey upon us ; 
to be led by the Noſe by Prejudice, and Error, 
and Superſtition : Oh This! This js a miſerable | 
Captivity indeed. The Liberty of one's Perſon is really 

valuable, but ſtill that lies at the Mercy of For- I 37 
tune. And as valuable as it is, yet ( unleſs it be t 
attended with ſome very uncommon Circumftance 1 

to enhance its Worth) there can never be Juſtice | 
or Reaſon in giving it the Preference above Life f 
it ſelf ; as ſome of the Ancients have done, who I © 
choſe to ſuffer, nay, to inflict Death, and make I © 
it the Work of their Own Hands upon Them- I ff 
ſelves, rather than not die free: And even of this 1 4 
(to me ſeeming) Extravagance we find large Com- . 
mendations, as if it were a more exalted Virtue n 
than ordinary, ſo very dreadſul Notions had they Y # 
then of Slavery. * It is (ſays One of them) the I] * 
Obedience J. an enfeebl d and deſpicable Soul, that hath 1c 

parted with its own Will, And yet as vile as they fe- li 
preſent this State, very great and very wiſe Men £ V 
have livd in it; as Regulus, Valerian, Plato, Epicle- MY 5 
ts; and have had the Misfortune too of very wick 1 + 
ed, unjuſt, and barbarcus Maſters; and yet they MW 
have never brought any diſhonourable Reflections b 
upon their Virtues, or thought Themſelves one MW 8 
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»Servitus obedientia eſt fracti & abjecti Animi, arbitrio 
carentis ſuo. 5 | TS F 
5 | whit 


whit the worſe for it, becauſe: in truth and very. - 
deed, they ſtill continu'd Free, and at their own' 
Diſpoſal; much more ſo than the Maſters, who 
pretended to Dominion over them. 3 


2 — 4 
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: Of N obility. 
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Obility is à Quality or Diſtinction receiv'd and 1. 
valu'd in all Parts of the World: It is a Mark 
and an Attractive of Honour and Reſpect, inſtitu- 
ted and brought into Ule for very good Reaſons, 
and much to the Benefit of the Publick. 
It is not every where the ſame ; but differently 2. 
reputed, and taken in divers Senſes, according to p:ſcripries 
the different Judgments of Men, and the Cuftoms of ir. 
of the Countries where they live. From hence we 
find ſeveral Sorts or Species of it pretended to; but 
according to the common and moſt general No- 
tion of the thing, it is the Quality of a Man's Fa- 
emily. Aristotle calls it, the Antiquity of the Family, 
and the long Continuance of an Eſtate in it. Plutarch 
„% terms it the Virtue of the Family; meaning by this, 
, ſome certain Character, and particular good Qua- 
.  licy, for which our Anceſtors were eminent, and 
n Y which hath been propagated in Succeſſion, and 9 
„is continu'd in the ſeveral Deſcendents of that 
k- Y Houſe. Now what this Quality is in particular, 
y Y which ſhould merit ſuch. a Diſtinction, hath not 
ns been agreed on all hands. Some, and indeed the 
ne greater part, will have it to be Atchievements in 
'D War; others add, or equal to this, Politick and 
Civil Prudence; whereby Men become neceſſary 
to the State by their Counſels, as the former do in 
n TY the 
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the Field: To Theſe have likewiſe been added 
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Eminence in Learning, and particular Offices in 
the Courts of Princes, as Accompliſhments thought 
fir and ſufficient to diſtinguiſh a Man's Family, and 
derive Honour down upon Thoſe that deſcend from 
him. But I think it muſt be acknowledg'd by all 


_ conſidering Perſons, that the Military Honours have 


the Advantage, and deſerve a Preference above all 


the reſt, both becauſe the Qualities of this kind are 


moſt ſerviceable to the State in its greateſt Exigen- 
cies and Diſtreſſes; and becauſe it is the moſt 


painful and laborious, and expoſes Men's Perſons | 


ro the greateſt and moſt apparent Dangers. From 
whence it is, that a particular Veneration and Re- 
ſpect, a louder Applauſe and Commendation is 
allowed univerſally to Them; and that Theſe by 


way of Eminence and Privilege, have attain'd to 


that diſtinguiſhing Character of Valour or Worth, 
Now according to this Opinion, Two things are 
neceſſary, and muſt both contribute as Ingredients 
to the Compoſition of that which is the True and 


 Perfe&t Nobility. Firſt, There muſt be the Profeſſi- 


on and Appearance of this Virtue or good Quality 
{ſerviceable to the Publick, and this is as it were the 
Form; and then there muſt be the Family, in 


which, as in the Matter or proper Subject, this 


Quality is inherent; that is, there is requir'd a long 
uninterrupted Continuation of it, thro' ſeveral De- 
ſcents, and Time out of mind. Hence, according 
to the vulgar Jargon, they are ſtiled Gentlemen, 
that is, Perſons who are Branches and Deſcendents 


of the ſame Blood, and Houſe ; bearing the ſame 


Name, and the fame Profeflion of this diſtinguiſh- 
ing Quality, for ſeveral Generations. That Perſon 


then is truly, properly, and entirely Noble, Who 


makes ſingular Profeſſion of fome Publick Virtue; 


that renders himſelf uſeful and remarkable in the 


Service of his Prince and his Country; and is 
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ſprung from Relations and Anceſtors, who have 

done the ſame before him, in the reſpective Ages 

when they liv'd. „ on 
Some, it is true, have ſeparated theſe two. Qua» z. 

lifications, and conſider'd them apart; as being of 7s :fixs 

Opinion, that One of theſe ſingly, that is, Perſonal guiſbea, 

Virtue and Worth, without any Advantages of Birth, 

is ſufficient to entitle a Man to this Honour. They 

think it hard that Men ſhould be excluded, mere- 

ly upon Conſideration of their Anceſtors wanting 

the Excellencies, which they have rendred Them- 


ſelves conſpicuous for. Now This is a Perſonal and 


Acquir d Nobility ; and very valuable it is; but yet 
the Vogue and Cuſtom of the World hath ſo far 
obtain'd, that 'They think it very hard too, for the 
Son of a Cobler, a Butcher, or a Plough-Man, to 
ſtart up Noble, and be rank'd among the moſt An- 
cient Honours, let his Service to the Publick have 
been never ſo great and valuable. But yet this 
Opinion hath got good Footing in ſeveral Nati- 
ons, and particularly among the Turks. For they 
have no regard atall to a Man's Blood, the Nobi- 
lity of his Anceſtors, or the Antiquity of his De- 
(cent ; They look upon Theſe Conſiderations to 
be full of unreaſonable Partiality , Checks and 
Diſcouragements to Men's Bravery ; and there- 
fore, to cheriſh the Inclinations of doing Glori- 
riouſly, they lay the whole Streſs upon Perſonal 
Performances and Accompliſhments ; and particu- 
larly upon Actual Courage, and thole Excellencies 
that are purely Military. The other Part of this 
Diſtinction, is That which conſiſts in the Antiquity 
of a Man's Family only, where the Pretenſions to 
Nobility are merely upon the Account of his Pro- 


| genirors, without any Profeſſion of ſuch a Quality 


as was before mention'd and-explain'd ; and this 


I a Nobiliey which runs in the Blood, and es purely 


Natural. 
74 K K It 


If we would ſtate the Compariſon between 
Of Natural theſe Two Sorts thus divided, and each imperfect, 
Nabil. when ſingle and by it ſelf, That which is purely 
Natural cannot but appear to any Man of ſound 
Judgment, the leſs worth and more defective of 
the Two, tho' a great many People think, or at 
leaſt expreſs themſelves, otherwiſe upon the Mat- 
ter: But it is the effect of moſt egregious Folly, or 
inſufferable Vanity ſo to do. The Natural is an 
Accompliſhment entirely anothers, and not in any 

Degree one's own. 


For Anaſtors Divine Original, 
And Deed not done by Us, we Ours miſcall. Sandys. 


No other Perſon hath lived for our Honour; nor ought that 
to be reputed Ours, which was, long before we had a Be. V 
ing; And what can be more ſenſeleſs, than fora I Ii 
Kan to look big, and to value Himſelf upon 2 F fl 
thing which is none of His? This is what may hap- 
pen to the moſt vicious and profligate, the moſt 
trifling and inſignificant Wretch alive; it may be b. 
the Portion of Fools, and Knaves, and Villains. FI x1 
Nor is it of any manner of Uſe or Advantage to | 
Others ; It is not capable of being communicated 
to the Profit of thoſe with whom we have any 
Dealings or Converſation ; It contributes nothing |, 
of Pleaſure or Satisfaction in Society, as Learning, 4 
and Juſtice, and Goodneſs, and Beauty, and Riches Y 1 
do, but is perfectly idle and fruitleſs. Thoſe who I ;, 
have nothing elſe to recommend Them to the D 
Reſpect of Others, but only This Nobility of Fleſh 
and Blood, cry it up at a great rate, and have their h. 


— 


2 
. — 
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“ Genus & Proavos, & quæ non fecimus ipſi, 
| Vinx ea noſtra voco. Ovid. : | © : 
| Nemo vixit in gloriam noſſram; nec quod ante nos fuit,  N 
| noſtrum eſt» . 
| | | - Mouths 


* 
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-N Mouths perpetually full of it. They ſwell, and | 
„ aapour, and you are ſure to hear of their Families 
and great Relations every third Word. And in- 
nd deed they do wiſely, and as becomes them; for 
of This is making the beſt of their laſt and only 
at stake. And by this Mark they commonly diſtin- 
guiſh Themſelves ; for you may depend upon it, 
there is no good Bottom, nothing of true Worth of 
an their own, when they inſiſt ſo much, and reſt their 
Credit upon that of other Men. But alas! this is 
all Vanity and Shadow, and their Glory will be as 
fleeting and frail, as that which the Prophet re- 
proaches Ephraim with, when it ariſes from ſuch 
mean and wretched Inſtruments, as from the Earth, : 
; and from the Womb, and from the Conception ; and lies Hoſea ix. 
all bury'd in Duſt and Rubbiſh, underneath the 
Monuments of their Anceſtors. Theſe Men are 
like Criminals when they are hard purſu d, that take 
ſanctuary at the Altars and Sepulchres of the Dead; 
and in ſome former Ages, laid hold on the Statues 
of the Emperours for Refuge; ſo when they are 


be beaten out from all Pretenſions to true Merit and 
© Honour, from any Qualifications properly their 
8 Own, they retreat behind the Banners and Al- 


chie vements of their Fore-fathers, and make their 
1) laſt Recourſe ro Monuments, and Pedigrees, and Coats 
| if Arms. But what Advantage can it be to a Blind- 
& Man, that his Parents had good Eyes? Or, how 
does it help the Infirmities of a Stammerer, that 
0 his Grandfather had a ſmooth and voluble Tongue? 
he Does the former of Theſe ſee one whit the better? 
7 or is the latter ever the more eloquent or intelligi- 
ble for This ? And yet they are the Men of Infir- 
mities and great Defects, that are commonly your 
vain Boaſters, haughty in their Deportment, inſo- 
lent in Converſation, and treating with Contempt 

it, Men better than Themſelves, becauſe ſome Body 
» Who is long ſince rotten in their Grave, was good 
= 4 in 


in his Generation: So extremely abſurd, and con- 
trary to all the Rules of Equity and Common Senſe, 
is this extravagant Notion of Nobility by Deſcent II 
only. A Father by his Frugality and Prudence | 
raiſed the Family; and therefore the Prodigal Son, 
who ſquanders all away, and beggars the Family, t 
values himſelf upon the Prudence of his Father, f 
A brave General deſerv'd the firſt and beſt Promo- i 
tion, and therefore his Great-Grandſon, though a l 
rank Coward, ſhall not only inherit his Titles and . 
Eſtate, (in which there may be reaſon, becauſe I * 
Men eſteem Themſelves rewarded by the Conti- 
nuance of thoſe external Forms and Honours to 5 
their Poſterity) but this Coward ſhall really think 
himſelf a better Man than another brave Fellow 4 
with whom he converſes, becauſe his Great-Grand- Þ} *' 
ther was brave. And yet, as extravagant as this | 4 
Folly is in it ſelf, it will be, and always hath been 
Epidemical. For Saluft oblerv'd even in his Time, 
* That Pride and a Diſdainful Temper, was an Evil 4] 
that uſually went along with Quality aud goed Birth. 
5. As for that other kind of Nobiliry, which is Per-“ 
Acquired ſonal and Acquired, the Condition of it is the very 
and per- Reverſe of the Former. It hath very excellent 
Jenal, Qualities and Effects; It is peculiar tothe Poſſeſſor; 
he hath a full and indiſputable Title, and Merit I 5' 


hath made it all his Own: It cannot be diſpenſed I 7 
promiſcuouſly, nor fall upon a Man that will be } ** 
a Diſhonour to it; and It is of infinite Benefit 50 


and Advantage to all who converſe, or can any 
way come to be concern'd with it. Nay, if 6 
we examine the Matter, it will be found that * 
This hath the Advantage, even in the darling and 4 
{ſo much-boaſted Point of Antiquity too; and we 0 
are very ſure, by ſad Experience, that it is much 


„ * 
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* Contemptor animus & ſaperbia commune nobilitatis malum. . 
5 . more b 
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„ more rare and uncommon than the Natural. For 
ix from This it was, that the Natural firſt took its 
beginning; the ſo much celebrated Anceſtors got 

3 


their Nobility this way ; and their degenerate Off- 
5 ſpring are beholding to it in the Perſons of Them, 
for all the Subject of their Vanity ever ſince. In 
ſhort ; This is real and ſubſtantial, it conſiſts in 
4 | Virtue, and Uſefulneſs, and good Conſequences to 
ſe all Mankind; not empty, and dry, and a gay 
Idea ; a Dream, and Creature of a deluded Ima- 
gination only : This proceeds from the Mind and 
the very Man, not from the Blood and Body; 
and Minds are the ſame ; every whit as generous 
d. and great, and by Improvement and Induſtry fre- 
quently rendred more fo in Others; tho' the 


n Blood may differ, and not be Noble. Who (ſays 

N Seneca ) is a Gentleman? The Man, whom Nature hath ; 

„p ſed, and as it were cut out for Virtue ; this Man is 
well born indeed : For the Man wants nothing elſe to 

„Vale bim Noble, who hath a Mind ſo generom, that he 
can riſe above, and triumph over Fortune, let his Condi- 

2 tion of Life be what it will, © og”, | 

A But theſe Two kinds dwell moſt amicably to- 6. 

© gether, and often meet in the ſame Perſon, (as _ 8988 


-1 indeed there ſeems a great Aptitude and Piſpoſi- 
be tion for them to do) and when they center thus 
tin one Perſon, then the Nobility is perfect and com- 
ä plete. The Natural is an Introduction, an Occa- 
i ſion, a Spur to the Perſonal ; for all things have a 
ſtrong tendency, and very eaſily revert to their firſt 
11} 2nd natural Principle. And as the Natural firſt 
took its Origine and Exiſtence from the Perſonal, 
ſo it inclines and leads the Perſons fo deſcended to 
imitate, nay, to emulate the Glories of their Noble 


- 
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im. Quis generoſus? Ad Virtutem à Natura bens compoſitus, 
re Animus facit nobilem, cui ex quacungue conditione ſupra 
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Progenitors. The Seeds of Virtue and Honour are 


1n them already. | 


jn Sons Their Father's Virtues ſhine, 
And Souls as well as Faces keep the Line. 


This one Advantage is obſervable in being Nobly born, 
that it makes Men ſenſible they are ally d to Virtue, and 
lays ſtrong Obligations upon them not to degenerate from 
the Excellencies of their Anceſtors. And ſure there 
cannot be a more forcible Motive to ſpur and quick- 
en Men in the purſuit of Glory, and the attem- 
pting Great and Noble Actions, than the being 
conſcious to Themſelves, that they are come out 
of the Loins of thoſe very Perſons, who have be- 
haved themſelves gallantly, ſerved their King and 


Country, and been eminent and uſeful in their 


Generations. Is it poſſible Men can pleaſe Them- 
ſelves with theſe Reflections to feed their Vanity, 
as it is manifeſt they do, and not think at the ſame 


time how vile and reproachful it. is in Them, to 


baſtardize and bely their Race, to ſerve only as 
a Foil to their Forefather's Virtues, and caſt back 


Darkneſs and Diſgrace upon the Luſtre of their 


ſuch Honours ought to be. But if it be granted 


* __ 


Memories? 


No bility granted by the particular Patent, and 


partial Favour of a Prince, without any Merit to 


give a. Title to it, and neither perſonal Accom- 


pliſhments, nor an ancient Family to ſupport and 


ſet it off, is rather a Blemiſh and Mark of Shame, 


than of Honour. It is a poor, pitiful, Parch- 
ment-Nobility ; bought to ſupply a needy King, 


or to feed a hungry Courtier ; the Price of Silver 
and Gold, or the effect of Countenance and Ac- 


ceſs ; not the purchaſe of Blood and Sweat, as 


. 


Fortes creantur Fortibus & Bonis, &c. Horat. Ode Fi 04 
21 :” or 


re 
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for any ſingular Deſert, and ſignal good Services, 


then it falls not within the compaſs of this No- 


tion ; but is to be reputed perſonal and acquired, 


and hath a Right to all thoſe Privileges and Com- 


mendations, which were ſaid to belong to that ſort 


of Nobility before. 


* 


G 
Of Honour. 


T is the Notion of ſome, but | a very miſtaken 


Notion ſure it is, That Honour is the proper 


price and Recompenſe of Virtue. Others have a 


little corrected this Notion, by 5 + che. 
0 


knowledgment of Virtue in the Perſons ro whom 
we pay it, or the Prerogacive of a good Opinion 
firſt, and then of thoſe outward Reſpects, whereby 
we teſtifie that good Opinion; for it is moſt cer- 
tainly a Privilege that derives its Eſſence and Na- 
ture Principally from Virtue. , Others call it Vir- 
tue's Shadow, which follows, or goes before it; as 
the Shadow does the Subſtance and Body from 
whence it is reflected. But, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, it is the Splendor or Fame of brave and vir- 
tuous Actions, darted out from the Soul upon the 
Eyes of the World, and then rebounding back 


again upon our ſelves, by that Demonſtration it 
gives of what others think of us, and the mighty 


Satisfaction of the Mind reſulting from this Senſe 
of their Good Eſteem. _ | 

Now, Honour is ſo very highly. eſteemed, ſo ve- 
ry eagerly ſought, that we generally balk no Dif- 
ficulty to come at it. We endure any thing for 


its ſake, deſpiſe every thing in Compariſon of 


it; even Life it ſelf is not thought a Purchaſe too 
FF k 4 Dear 
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Dear to compaſs it. And yet after All, This is but 
a thin, airy Buſineſs, uncertain and fickle ; foreign 
and at fome diſtance from the Perſon receiving it, 
and the Things for which it is paid. It is not only 
not Eſſential to him, not any Part or Appurte- 
nance of his Perſon, and Subſtance, but it ſcarce 
ever comes home to him. For, generally ſpeaking, 
this Deference is given to Perſons either Abſent or 


Dead; and if Living, it is not accounted good 


Manners to praiſe them to their Faces; ſo that it 


waits without, and belongs to a Man's Name only ; 


which bears all his Commendations and Diſgraces, 
his Scandal, and his Reſpects; from whence one 
is ſaid to bear a Good or Wicked Name. | 
Now, the Name is no part of the Nature of the 
Thing, but only the Image which gives us à Re- 
preſentation of it. A Mark of Diſtinction , to 
know it from other Things by: In a Word, ſome- 
whar that goes between the Eſſence of the Thing, 
and the Honour or Diſhonour belonging to it. For 
it is applied to the Subſtance, and whatever is 
ſaid” of it, Good, or Bad, falls upon This; and 
is born by it. Now Honour, before it reſts upon 
the Name, fetches a kind of Circular Flight ; and 


makes ſome ſtay upon the Adtion, the Heart and 


the Tongue. Whatever gallant, commendable 
Action is Atchieved, is, as it were, the Root, the 


Source, the Parent which gives Birth and Being 


' begins to live, and is form'd into good Opinions, 


to Honour; for in truth, Honour is nothing elſe, but 
the Luſtre and Reſplendence of ſome Glorious, or Bene- 
ficial, or otherwiſe, Noble Exploit. Whatever Per- 
fection a Thing hath in it ſelf, with regard to 
its own Intrinſick Worth; yet if it do not pro- 
duce ſome Effect, which is Excellent, it is not ca- 
pable of Honour; but, to all Intents and Purpoſes 
of this kind, as if it had never been at all. The 
next Advance is made into the Mind, where it firſt 


and 
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and Venerable Eſteem. Then it comes abroad in 


the laſt Place, and rides Triumphant upon Men's 
Tongues and Pens; and ſo reflects and returns 
back again, upon the Name of the Perſon, who 
did that Celebrated Action, from whence it firſt 
ſet out (as the Sun returns Daily to the Point 
from whence his Motion began, ) and when it 
hath finiſh'd this Courſe, it from thenceforth car- 
ries the Name of Honour, Praiſe, Glory, Renown, 
or the like. 

But to what Sorts of Performances this Recom- 
pence 15 due, hath been a Queſtion much diſputed. 
Some Perſons have delivered their Opinion, that 
Honour does not only, nor properly conſiſt in a 
Man's behaving himſelf well, where great and dif- 
ficult Poſts are to be filled and managed by him 
(for every Man's Circumſtances will not furniſh 
him with Opportunities of weighty Adminiſtrati- 


ons) but in the faithful Diſcharge of the Duties 


of each Perſon's particular Profeflion, be the Ca- 
pacity of the Man what it will. For all Com- 
mendation is the Effect and Reward of a Man's 
performing commendably, that which is his pro- 
per Buſineſs to do. Thus we find Reaſon and Com- 
mon Senſe, determine' us in Publick Theatres, 
which are but ſo many Images in little of this 
Great Theatre of the Univerſe. "The Condition 
and Splendor of the Character is not enquired in- 
to, nor weighs at all with our Judgments; but He, 
who upon the Stage, plays the Part of a Servant 
or Buffoon, if he do it well, and to the Life, 
meets with as much Applauſe, as if he had repre- 
ſented a General, or an Emperour. And he that 
cannot work in Gold, if he ſhew the Perfection of 
his Art, and carve the Poſtures and Proportions 
well, in Copper, or in Plaiſter, is reputed a good 
Statuary ; becauſe this Excellence depends not up- 
on the Fineneſs or Value of the Materials, but p 
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the Skill ſhewed upon them. But yet it ſeems 
more reaſonable to think, that Honour is an Ad- 


vantage for ſomething more Noble and Sublime 


than Ordinary ; and that no Adtions, but ſuch 
only, which have Difficulty or Danger in them, 
can make juſt Pretenſions to it. Thoſe that are 
but. juſt what they ought to be, ſuch as our reſpe- 
ctive Stations require, and proceeding from a Senſe 
of Obligation and Duty, cannot aſpire to ſo great 
Worth, nor put in for ſo ample a Reward; a Re- 
ward which is diſparaged by being made Common 
or Ordinary, and not ſuited to all Degrees of Per- 
{ons and Performances. Thus every virtuous and 
chaſte Wife, and every Man of Integrity and 
good Conduct, is not therefore a Perſon of Ho- 
nour. For there muſt go more than Probity to the 
denominating them ſo; there muſt be Pains, and 


Difficulty, and Danger; nay, and, ſome will tell 


you, there muſt be ſomewhat of general Good, and 
Advantage to the Publick, to juſtifie that Character 
in its full and true Extent. Let a Man's Actions be 
never ſo Good, never ſo Uſeful, if they be private 
and the Advantage redound to himſelf alone, ano- 
ther ſort of Payment belongs to them. They will 
have the Approbation of his own Conſcience ; 
they will procure the Love, and Favour, and good 
Word of his Neighbours and Acquaintance ; they 
will enſure his Safety, and put him under the Pro- 
tection of the Law; but except the Influence and 
Advantage of them be large and diffuſive, they 
cannot come up to Honour; for Honour is a pub- 
lick Thing, and implies more of Dignity ; and 
comprehends Splendor and Noiſe, Admiration, and 
Common Fame in the Nature and Notion of it. 
Others add farther, that an Honourable Action 
muſt not be a part of our Duty, but perfectly free 
and ſupererogating; for if Men were obliged to 
it, all Pretenſion to Honour is loſt. 5 


The 
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The Deſire of Honour, and Glory, and a Sol- 
licitous ſeeking the Approbation and good Opini- 
on of Others, is a very vicious, violent and pow- 
erful Paſſion. The Inordinacy whereof hath been 
ſufficiently explained and proved already in the 


Chapter concerning Ambition. But as Bad as it is Chapexxii. 


in it ſelf, it does great Service to the Publick. For 


it reſtrains Mens Extravagancies, and keeps them 
within the Bounds of Decency and Duty ; it awa- 
kens their ſleeping Powers, ſhakes off Sloth, and 


kindles in them generous Deſires, inſpires great 
Thoughts, and Glorious Actions. Not that it is 


much for their Credit to be acted and invigora- 


ted by ſo corrupt a Principle; but rather a Teſti- 


mony and ftrong Evidence of the Weakneſs and 


Poverty of our Nature and Condition; who are 
thus forced to uſe and accept clipt and counter- 


feit Money in Payment, when Standard and true 
Sterling cannot be had. But for the Determining 
preciſely in what Caſes, and how far this Paſſion 


is excuſable, and where it is to blame, and muſt 


be rejected and difallow'd ; and for the making it 
manifeſt, that Honour is not the proper Recom- Book III. 
In the Vir- 
tue of TJem- 
perance, 


Ch SEC. 


pence of Virtue, I muſt refer you to thoſe Diſtin- 
ions and Diſcourſes upon it, which will occur 


hereafter. 
Of the Marks of Honour there is great Variety ; 


but the moſt deſirable and charming, are Thoſe, 


where there are no Mixtures of private Gain and 
Intereſt ; ſuch as nothing can be drawn out of, 


nor any Share lie in Common, for the Advantage 


of a Vicious Man ; or of ſuch low and inferiour 


People, as ſhall pretend to ſerve the Publick by 
mean and diſhonourable Offices. The leſs of Ad- 


vantage they bring with them, the more Valuable 
they are. And accordingly we find the Ancients 
infinitely fond of, and with all their Induſtry and 
Pains, aſpiring after thoſe, which had nothing elſe 

to 
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to recommend them, but purely their being Marks 
of Diſtinction, and Characteriſtical Notes of Ho. 
nour and Virtue. Of this Nature in the ſeveral 
KRepublicks of old, were the Garlands of Laurel 
and Oaken-Leaves, (and fo are the particular 
* Bearings in Coats of Arms at this Day, added 
<* to the former Charges of the Field, upon ſome 
* ſpecial Piece of Service) diſtin& Habits, and 
Robes ; the Prerogative of ſome Sirname, as Afri- 
canus to Scipio, and the like: Precedence and Place 
in Publick Aſſemblies, and Orders of Knighthood. 
It may alſo fall out, that, when a Man's Deſerts 
are Notorious and Celebrated, it ſhall be more for 
his Honour, not to have theſe Enſigns and Marks, 
than to have them. And therefore Cato ſaid well, 
that it would make more for the Glory of his Name 
and Virtues, that People ſhould ask why the City 
had not erected a Statue to his Memory in the 
Forum, than that they ſhould enquire, why they 
had done it. | N K 
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CHAP. IX. 
93 Of Learning. 


1 is, without all Diſpute, a Noble and 


Beautiful Ornament; an Inſtrument of ex- 


ceeding Uſe, when in the Hands of one, that hath 
the Skill to uſe it aright. But what Place and Pro- 
portion it deſerves in our Eſteem, is a Matter not 
ſo, generally agreed upon. And here, as in all 
Caſes of the like Nature, Men fall into Extremes, 
and are to blame in both; Some in overva- 
luing, and Others in diſparaging and underva- 
luing it. Some run it up to that Extravagant 
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height, that they will not allow any other Ad- 
vantage to come near, or be thought comparable to 
it; They look upon it, as the Supreme Happineſs; 
a Ray and Efflux of the Divinity; they hunt after 
Jiwich Eagerneſs and inſatiable Appetite; with vaſt 
Expence, and indefatigable Labour and Pains; and 
ue content to part with Eaſe, and Health, and 
every Thing in exchange for it. Others as much 
diminiſh and deſpiſe it; treat Thoſe with Scorn 
who make it their Buſineſs and Profeſſion. And 
when we have obſerved this of either ſide, I ſup- 
poſe my Reader will make no Difficulty to allow, 
that a Moderation between both is beſt, moſt ſafe, 
moſt juſt and reaſonable. I, for my own part, 
were I to execute-.the Herald's Office in this Di- 
ſpute, ſhould think that Place is without all que- 
{tion due to Integrity and Prudence, to Health 
and Wiſdom, and Virtue, nay, I ſhould not ſcru- See Book 
ple to give Precedence to Skill and Dexterity in III. ct-14. 
Bufineſs : But then for Dignity, and Noble De- 
ſcent, and Military Valour, I ſhould think they 
might go together Hand in Hand, or leave them 
to diſpute the Priority out among Themſelves : 
But if I were preſs'd, and muſt deliver my Senſe 
freely and particularly, ſure it 1s equal in Honour 
to Theſe, or at leaſt the very next after them. 
Now, as Sciences differ from each other, ac- 
cording to the Subjects of which they treat, and 
the Matters they are employed about; and alſo 
in the Manner of acquiring, and attaining to a 
" i Maſtery in them; ſo do they likewiſe in the Uſe- 
| If fulneſs, the Reputableneſs, the Neceſſity, the De- 
i cency, the Fame, and. the Gain of them. Some 
are purely Speculative, and aim at nothing far- 
f ther, than merely Contemplation, the entertain 
ing, informing, improving, brightening our Intel- 
lectual Faculties. Others are Practical, and lead 
us directly on to Action. Some again are Real, 
t 1 5 and 
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and Converſant in Things; they bring us acquain- 
ted with Matters that are without us, either Natu- 


ral or Supernatural Objects; Others are Nominal, 
They concern Diſcourſe only, teach us Languages, 
explain Terms of Arts, help us to expreſs our ſelves 
properly, and to reaſon regularly and cloſely. Now, 
from this ſnort Account, we may boldly ſay, That 
upon a Review of the foregoing Diſtinctions, Thoſe 
Sciences, which are moſt Manly and Reputable, 
moſt Uſeful, moſt Neceſſary, and have leaſt of 


Glory, and Vanity, and ſordid mercenary Profit 


attending them, are infinitely Preferable to the reſt. 
By the ſame reaſon then it follows beyond all Con- 
tradiction, that the Practical Sciences are of all 
others the moſt excellent; ſuch as propoſe the 
Good and Happineſs of Man for their End, and 
direct all their Inſtructions thither ; that teach us 


to live, and to die well; to command and go- 


vern, to ſubmit and obey as becomes us; and there- 
fore Theſe are worthy our moſt ſerious Applica- 
tion : Who ever pretends to Wiſdom, muſt lay out 
his Study and his Time here; and of ſuch, this 
Book is deſign'd to be a Compendious Summary 
and Abridgment: that is, of Morals, Oeconomicks, 
and Politicks ; the Firſt for governing our Selves 
well; the Second for managing our Domeſtick Af- 
fairs, and preſiding over our Families well ; and 
the Third for diſcharging our publick Offices well, 
if we be calld to any Part in the Adminiſtration 
of the Government; or if we be private and ſub- 
ordinate only in both the laft Capacities, then to 
conſider and make you the Duties incumbent up- 
on any the meaneſt and moſt inferior Character. 
Next to theſe Practical Sciences, the Natural are 
to be regarded and eſteemed, which let us into 
the Knowledge of this Syſtem, and Fabrick of the 
 Univerſe,and the infinite Variety of Creatures = 
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rained in it; and that, both for our own Uſe and 
Benefit, ſo far as they can be ſerviceable to us, 
and alſo to excite our Wonder, and Praiſe, and 
moſt Humble Adoration of His incomprehenſible 
Majeſty, and Goodneſs, and Wiſdom, and Power, 
who is the Great Maſter-Builder, the conſtant Pre- 
ſerver and Governour of All, and every Part of 
it. As for all the reſt, they are empty and frothy 
Things in Compariſon ; and though we may 
call in upon them by the by, and for a little 
while, yet ought we not to ſet up our Reſt there, 
nor make them the Buſineſs of our Lives; becauſe 
the Uſe and Effect of them is of no great Con- 
ſideration , and they contribute nothing at all 
towards the making us one whit better Men. To 
what purpoſe then is all that Time, and Trouble, 
and Expence, and how can we think it otherwiſe 
than loſt, or miſemploy'd, which we ſee ſtudious 
Men ſometimes lay out ſo liberally upon them? 
It is true, they may ſerve to get Money, or to 
raiſe ſomething of a Reputation among the Peo- 
ple, but it is where Men are ignorant or ill-govern- 


ed only: For otherwiſe they will ſeek and encou- 


rage ſuch Studies, as bring ſolid Comforts and Ad- 
vantages, and are built upon a firm Bottom. 
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CHAP. LXI. 
Of Riches and Poverty. 


1 en are the two Foundations and Beginnings, 
the Root and Source of all the Troubles and 
Calamities, the Diſorders and Diſturbances, that 
confound, and put the World out of Courſe : For 
exceſs of Plenty and Riches exalts and puffs up the 
Poſſeſſors, renders them haughty and inſolent, 
ſwels them with Pride and Diſdain, prompts them 
to Luxury and Extravagance, to Senſuality and all 
manner of unlawful Pleaſures ; encourages them to 
uſe their Inferiours contemptuouſly, and to inſult 
over their Wants and their Miſeries; makes them 
bold and daring, and in confidence of their Power, 
puts them upon ſeditious and dangerous Attempts. 
The extreme Poverty of Others ſubdues and dejects 
their Spirits, poyſons them with Envy and reſtleſs 
Jealouſie, with Indignation and Spight, Diſcontent 
and Deſpair ; and, ſince Matters, they think, cannot 
be worſe, provokes them to try their Fortunes, and 

make a deſperate Puſh, in hopes they may be bet- 

ter. Plato calls the Poor the Bane and Plague of 4 
Commonwealth. So that both theſe ſorts of Men are 

very dangerous ; but whether of the Two is more 
ſo, Conſidering People have not agreed. Ariſtotle 
is of Opinion, that Abundance is more formidable to 
the Publick, than Want; for the State hath not “ 
much to fear from Them who deſire no more than 
a bare Subſiſtence; but it hath reaſon to be jealous } © 
of Thoſe, whoſe Wealth makes them Ambitious | * 
and Aſpiring; and whoſe Intereſt and Authority, I P. 
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Chap. 62. Of Riches and Poverty. 
upon the account of that Wealth, gives them Power 
and Opportunities to be very troubleſome. Plato 
thinks Poverty the worſe; for when poor People are 
grown deſperate, they are furious and cerrible Crea- 
tures; when they are irritated and enrag'd with want 
of Bread, and cannot live upon their Work; when Tra- 
ding is dead, and they are overburden'd with Taxes ; 
then Neceflity, (which is a great Miſtreſs, and finds 

| her Scholars very apt) teaches them That, which they 

; would never have ventur'd upon in better and more 

eaſie Circumſtances ; and this makes them bold as Li- 

ons: For tho' each of them ſingle can do little or no 

Hurt, yet their Numbers are always great, and theſe 

give them Confidence. But whatever the Diſeaſe be, 

tis certain the Remedy is more ready at hand, and the 

u Cure eaſier, for the Poor than for the Rich; this Miſ- 

chief is quickly reſtrain d, and may be timely pre- 


K vented. For ſo long as they have Neceſſaries, ſo long 
mas they can carry on their Trades, and maintain their 
r Families by them, they are generally contented. And 
i | therefore it highly concerns all Governours to pre- 


+: | {erve and encourage Trade, becauſe in ſo doing they 
are ſure to keep good Order among the laborious, 
and hardy, and moſt neceſſitous; which to be ſure 
are generally the moſt numerous part of their Sub- 
ad jects. In the mean while, we may obſerve this very 
remarkable Difference between them, that the Rich 
have the Temptation within Themſelves, and are 
formidable upon the account of their own Perſonal _ | 
Vices, and the Circumſtances they are in ; but the 
Poor are not ſo from Themſelves, nor their Condi- 

tion, but if ever They miniſter juſt cauſe of Fear, it 
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ot 5 commonly thro' the Indiſcretion or the Cruelty 
. of their Governours, who ſuffer them to be driven 
zus | © the laſt Extremies ; and when thele pinch hard, 


us and are no longer ſupportable, they are provok'd to 
ry, | Play a deſperate Game in their own Defence. | 
6 Now ſeveral Lawgivers, and eminent Politicians 2. 
have apply d their Minds to contrive proper NR ds 
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for the keeping off, and ſecuring the $ates they for- 
med, or preſided over, from the Inconveniences at- 
rending each of theſe Extremes; and ſuch as ſo vaſt a 
Diſproportion of Eſtates and Fortunes will naturally 
expoſe the Publick to. They have been therefore 
deſirous to bring all nearer to a Level, to reduce the 
one, and raiſe the other; ſo that there ſhould be x 
kind of univerſal Mediocrity, and pretty near an 
equal Scantling : When Things ſtood upon this Foot, 
they promiſed Themſelves a ſure Foundation of 


Peace and Amity, and good Correſpondence, by re- 


moving all the Grounds of Contempt on the one 
hand, and of Envy and Jealouſie on the other, quite 
out of the way. Others have ſtretched this Project 
yet further ; they are for introducing a common 
Stock, and leaving no peculiar Rights or Properties 
at all. But this is impracticable, and fantaſtical and 
never can exiſt long any where, but in Men's own 
Brains and Imaginations. Nor is that other Deſign 
of Equality any more practicable, or indeed at all 
poſſible. For tho Men's Income be alike, yet their 
Expences and Occaſions will be far from being ſo. 
Theſe may vary upon a Thouſand Accidents ; but it 
is enough that every Body is able to ſee an Inſtance 
in one, which is perfectly unanſwerable; and that is 
the Number of Children, which we all know nei- 
ther do, nor ever can increaſe in every Family alike. 
And therefore it muſt needs be inſufficient, and the 
Deſign loſt, where the Neceflities are not, nor ever 
can be equal. All the Attempts that have been at 
any time made toward the putting in practice this 
Levelling Principle, have ſcarce ever been able to 
ſet it on Foot: It coſts more than the Thing is worth 


to come to it; and if Men could arrive at it, yet it 


is highly inexpedient, and not at all to their Pur- 
poſe. The End they aim at is never thus to be com- 
paſſed ; for after all, this is {t but to open ano- 
ther Door, and let the very 
way, which we take ſo much Pains to keep out. 
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For if Hatred and Contention be the Evils we are 
afraid of, where do we find Theſe more frequent 
and fierce than between Equals : How can we in- 
deed reaſonably expect it otherwiſe , where Men 
think Themſelves a Match for one another, where 
there is no Diſtance or Reſpect to Temper, no Fear 
to curb and bind them to the Peace and their good 
Behaviour? If Envy and Jealouſies ariſe againſt Su- 


periours, ſo do they likewiſe among Equals; and this 


latter ſort is the Seed of Diſturbances and Confuſi- 


ons, Seditions and Civil Wars. Some Diſproportion 
therefore is abſolutely neceſſary, but ſuch as is mo- 


derate, and may keep the Balance even and ſteady. 


Order is like Harmony ; if all Sounds were the ſame, 
there could be no Muſick ; but yet it is neceſſary 
theſe different Notes ſhould agree in general Cords, 
and retain ſome Proportion to make the Compoſi- 
tion regular and ſweet. But a perfect Level is like 
2 continu'd Uniſon ; and nothing is more flat, * n. 
thing more unequal than an exact Equality, | 

This ſo very great Diſparity of Eſtates and Poſſeſ- 
ſions proceeds from ſeveral very different Cauſes ; but 
more eſpecially from Two. The One is unjuſt Bor- 
rowings, and hard Loans ; when Men are forced and 
content to take up Money at any rate, and ſubmit to 
all the unconſcionable Intereſts that Griping Uſurers 
put upon them ; by which means choſe unjuſt Cre- 
ditors eat into their Eſtates, gnaw out their very 
Heart and Bowels, and by degrees ſwallow all, and 
ſo grow fat upon the Subſtance of other People. To 
ſuch as Theſe may that Complaint of the Eſalmiſt not 


improperly be apply'd, They eat up my People as they Pal. liii. 5. 


would eat Bread. The Other is by Diſpoſals of Eſtates, 
and that either by Men during their own Life-time,in 
Alienations, Dowries, and Portioning of Children 
when they Marry, or ſet up inthe World; or elſe by 
faſt Will, and Bequeſt at the time of their Death. By 


Nihil eſt æqualitate inzqualius, / 
EY all 
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all which Means, and by the Frugality and good 
Management of ſome, and the extravagant Profuſe. 
neſs of Others, it comes to paſs, that ſome Mens 
Fortunes are prodigiouſly increaſed, and others ſunk 
and crumbled into nothing. A Prodigal Heir makes 
all fly, and his Poſterity continue poor after him : 
A great Fortune marries with a vaſt Eſtate ; and here 
one Heap is pil'd upon another : A rich Heireſs car- 
rics off the Eſtate and Paternal Seat, incorporates it 
into another Houſe, and ſo the Wealth and Name 
of her own Family is either dreadfully maim'd and 
enfeebl'd, or cut off and quite extinct at once. Theſe 
are plain and obvious Reaſons, why ſome Men gain 
ſuch mighty Advantages over Others; and ſhew us 
how ſome Families are reduced to nothing, and 
others again flouriſh as much, and are wonderfully | 
ſtrengthen'd and exalted. Now all theſe Things 
ſhould be taken into Conſideration, and other Mea- 
ſures taken to regulate and reform the Miſchiefs 
that grow from them. For tho a perfect Equality 
be impracticable, yet a convenient Moderation 1s 
not: And if all be not Even, yet there is no neceſſi- 
ty that all ſhould be in Extremes; we may, and it is 
reaſonable we ſhould bring Matters nearer together, 
and make ſome tolerable Approaches towards ſuch 
a Mediocrity as is reaſonable. Such an one as is 
reaſonable, I ſay ; for an entire and thorough one is 
neither reaſonable, nor expedient, nor honeſt. This 
may- be effected in ſome good Ch by private 
Perſons, in the management and diſpoſal of their 
Own Affairs: And it may be advanc'd higher by 
the wholſom Conſtitutions and Counſels of Thoſe 
in. a publick Capacity: And both are concerned to 
have Regard to it. But of this we ſhall have ſome 
occaſion to ſpeak more at large, when the Virtue of 


Tuſtice comes to be treated o 
29 k 39 
The End of the Firſt Book. 
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